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ORIGINAL ARTICLES 


THE SKULL OF A COPPER ESKIMO. By Dr. George E. Kidd F.B.C.S., Vancouver. Canada 

I The following is a report on the skull of a Copper Eskimo recently sent to the Vancouver City ^luseum 
■ by Rev. Father Raymond, a missionar\" in the Coppermine area of Xorthern Canada. Relative to the 
specimen Father Raymond writes : — ’ This skull is the pure Eskimo type of tlie Cornation gulf, without any 
' blend of another race so far as I know. This people never had any contact with the white man, and very 
' seldom with the Indians, their secular enemies. The Eskimo's custom is to expose the dead person in any 
‘ place on the barren land where I found this skull, which belongs to a young man who died fifteen years ago, 

* and of whom T know the relatives.' 

The skull is in e^xcellent condition. It is bleached white by weathering, but there is no erosion of bone. 
The mandible is missing. Eight of the upper teeth are in place, viz., the three molars and the canine on each 
side. 

The areas of muscle attachment about the base are extremely smooth. The temporal lines are faintly 
marked and the zygomatic arches are slender. The individual was effeminate in his musculature. The 
keel-shape of the cranial vault in the line of the saggital suture (a common but not constant characteristic of 
the Eskimo skull), is fairly well marked. The teeth which remain show no evidence of caries and are remarkable 
in that there is no attrition, the cusps on the molar crowns being well marked. In an adult male Eskimo who 
has had no contact with the Whites, and consequently has lived on t(nigh uncooked native foods^ one might 
expect to find some wearing down of the dental crowns. 


Ceaxial Measurements 


Cubic capacity . . 

1,410*0 c.cm. 

Maximum length 

175*0 mm. 

Maximum breadth 

134*0 „ 

Maximum frontal diameter 

95*5 ,, 

Basio-bregmatic height 

133*0 ,, 

Arc nasion to opisthion 

349 0 ,. 

Arc nasion to bregma . . 

123*5 ,, 

Arc bregma to lambda 

115*0 „ 

Arc lambda to opisthion 

112*0 

Chord nasion to bregma 

110*0 ., 

CFord bregma to lambda 

102*5 „ 

Chord lambda to opisthion 

95*0 ,, 

Horizontal circumference 

495 0 ,, 

Length of foramen magnum . . 

36*0 ,, 

Breadth of foramen magnum . . 

29*0 

Basion to nasion 

99*0 ., 

Basion to alveolar point 

94*0 „ 

Xasion to alveolar point 

71*5 ,, 

Breadtli of face (between zygomatic- 


maxillary sutures) 

97*5 .. 

Breadth between zygomatic arches . . 

129*0 .. 

Maximum breadth of pyriform aperture 

22*0 „ 

Xose height 

56*0 ,, 

Maximum orbital breadth 

37*0 .. 


Maximum orbital height 

37*0 mm. 

Palatal length . . 

53*0 „ 

Palatal breadth 

3-()*0 „ 

Cranial Inoic’es 

Cephalic index . . 

7(>*5 

Length-height index 

76*0 

Breadth-height index . . 

99*2 

Orbital index 

100-0 

Xasal index 

39*3 

Alveolar index . . 

95*9 


The cranial capacity of 1,410 c.cm. com])ares 
favourably with that of other male Eskimo skulls on 
record. When compared with the B.C. Coast Indian, 
it is slightly above the average hjr the latter. A 
series of 48 male skulls examined by tlie writer gave 
the Indian an average capacity of 1,378 c.cm, with a 
maximum of 1 ,835. 

The cephalic index of 7(3*5 places the skull in the 
long-headed class to which the Eskimo race belongs. 

The length-height index of 76 conforms to the 
recorded maximum for Eskimo skulls. This index 
follows closely the cephalic index, the rule being that 
long-headed skulls are also low -headed. 

L 1 J 
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The orbital index is high ^\heu eom[)cired with tlie 
E>ldmo average, but in a series of sueli skulls in the 
Xatiuiial ^Museum at Ottawa, this index reaches as 
high as 10:2. 

The anterior nasal aperture is narrow — 22 mm. 
The na^al bones are correspondingly so. their breadth 
at their junction with the frontal being 3 mm. This 
is. of course, characteristic of the Ikkimo. The nasal 
septum is medially placed vithout deviation. 

The glenoid fossa is shallow when comjiarerl with 


that of the average Anglo-Saxon skull. This appears 
to be a characteristic of the Eskimo, associated with a 
pov erful h.iw er jaw and an edge-to-edge bite. In this 
ease the mandibular musculature is ])()orly developed 
ami the teeth are unworn. It would appear that a 
shallow glenoid fossa is a transmitted characteristic. 

Two noticeable features of this skull are the unworn 
teeth, and the evidence that the individual was a 
weakling. The former may be directly related to the 
latter. 


AN ARCHAEOLOGICAL COLLECTION FROM MACAS, 
ANDES. />// H. S. BnslinfJJ, F.S.A. lllnsfrdtfd 

Thi:> small collection of objects of pottery and 
>tone wa^ >ent to im^ a few years ago by a 
Salesian priest who wa.s living in the mission at 
]Macas. All the information I have about them is 
tliat they were casual hurls and that they come from 
the village of Macas itself. In view of the lack ot 
information about t>he archaeology of the region in 
which 31acas lies. I wrote a brief dc'^cription in the 
early day-? of the war. onl\' to lay it a^-ide until 
conditions should impro\e. Reference to pottery 
ty]je^ from Maca.'> has been made in a work which has 
appeared recently (3), and ^ince my material is some- 
what more extensive, the time seems ripe for publica- 
tion. The collection is now in the Cambridge 
Univer-^ity Museum of Archaeology and Ethnology 

iMacu'' IS a small village on the eastern slopes of the 
Andes of Ecuador. It lies at a height of ]u>t under 
3 300 feet above sea level, on the Upano River. 
Although it is placed in the predominantly Andean 
].)ro\ inee <.)f rhimbr)razo, it pro]ierly belongs to the 
hot. humid, thickly- wooded reuion known a'^ the 
Oriente. It lies near the northern end of the territorv 
occupied at the present time by the well-knowai 
Jivaro Indians, but with one doubtful exception the 
<d)jects which I pro] lose to describe do not seem to 
be<ir ,tnv relation to the }iri)ducts of the modern 
Jivaro>. 

THE EOT T KEY 

There are tw'o conpilete vessels, four spindle whorls, 
part^ of two tigurines and a number of sherds. The 
sherds and the tigurine>« ajipear to be associated. 
Miice the various tyjies luive .several traits m com- 
mon, but there is nothing to connect the two com- 
jilete vc'.Ncis with any of them or with each other, 
and the relationships of the ^[lindle whorls are 
doubtful. 

There are two well-delined ty])es of slau’d, tlie first 
I have calleil One-i‘oloin’ Incised and tlu' second is 
the Red-banded Imased of the publuaition men- 
tioiu'd above (3). fn addition there ai’e a numbm*of 
fragments ot jar> with bridge luindk's, of a peculiar 
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type. The material of all these, and of the tigurines, 
is practically the .same, namely very fine-textured 
grey to black ware, which may be fired at the sur- 
face to a lighter colour, containing minute Hakes of 
mica. Some exam^iles are slightly sandier than 
others, a feature wdiich is more frecjuent in the Red- 
banded Incised type and the bridge-handled jars 
than it is in the One-colour Incised. Some of the 
sherds in the latter group, which have the finest 
texture, are almost greasy to the touch. All the 
objects seem to have been burnished originally, but 
they did not have any slip. In the Ked-baiided 
Incised (iroup and on the figurines certain details are 
picked out in red, and in one case red paint is found 
on a fragment }:>elonging to a bridge- handled jar. 

tV/Yu/pl. Oi}p-colovr I)}cispd Ware . — This takes its 
name from the ornament, whiich w^as, in most cases, 
incised before firing on the outside of the vessel (fig. 1, 
a-r)’ The pa.^tc is grey to black in colour, but it may 
be fired buff or dull reddish-brown. The group 
con.sists entirely of rather small rim sherds, so the 
vessels cannot be entirely reconstructed. The most 
frequent tvjie is that shown in fig. 1, r, of wdiich six 
or seven vessels are re})resented. It is probable from 
analogy with the clo''ely ^imilar type showm in fig. 1, 3, 
that theyai'e shallow' bow ls with base meeting the waall 
in an angle, as indicated by the dotted lines. The 
form of the rim, with its tw^o deep but irregular 
grooves, is characteristic, and in twa) very small 
sherds {hg. 1. /. (j) the edge is notched vertically. 
Tlie sherd W'hose profile is shown in fig. 1, /, is so 
small that its ]>()sition is uncertain, and the waill may 
a])proach the angle of tig. 1, r, g, instead of that 
shown. Tlie incised ornament is confined to a band 
on tlie outride ; exam])les ai‘(‘ shown in fig. 1. u, h, r. 
The fragment .^liow n in lig. I, r/, sliows an axqiroach to 
( Iroup 2, in that lightly cross-hatched areas seem to bo 
outluHal by thicker, incised lim^s, in much the same 
way as red painteil areas an* outlined in that group. 

Fig. I, r/, r. /o /, show i, solatia! examples : 1. r/, is 
part of a thick-w alled bow l, w'hich seems to have had 
a disjirojiortionately thin base ; l,r, shows pan of a 
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bowl of very different shape, or ]jerha] 3 s a jar. 
the ornament much more deeply incised : yet 
another type, with a single incised line on the outside, 
is shown in fig. 1 . /^ and it is remotely possible that 
tliis may come fmm a bowl like some of the modem 
Jivaro ones figured by Mr. Stirling ( 1 , PI. oh) : 
finally", the position of the slierd figured m tig 1 . /. 
cannot be determined with certainty, since it is much 
worn, but the material, the groore in the top. anrl the 
incised lines show that it must belong to tins grou]). 

(Jroiip 2. Red-hnnchd Incised Ware . — The material 
is similar to that of the last group, bur in most eases 
is a trifle sandier. It is black or dark grey at the core, 
fired buff on tlie outside of the vessel and sometimes 
on the inside also. This buff colour is clearer than 
that sometimes found in Orou]) 1 , and might ])erhaps 
be better described as yellow. The charai'ter of the 
ornament, incised in outline before firing and jiainttMl 
red. is shown in fig. i.j-n. Drs. Collier and Tlurra 
have demonstrated the occurrence of this ware near 
Canar and at Alausi, in the Amlean regit^n west of 
Maeas, where they regard it and some as.sociated 
types as intrusive and suggest a .source for them on 
the coast or in the Maeas region. I had previously 
noted its resemblance to a vessel from the Canar i 
(-oimtry figured by Verneau and Eivet (:^), Vol. II. 
PI. LTI, 4)). and to another object from the northern 
part of the Andes, which they also ligure (i^). \\)1. If. 
PL XLII, 2)). I found ware of somewhat similar 
appearance at La Libertad on the Ecuadorian coaNt. 
but the fact that the ornament was (')utlined l)y 
engraving after firing separates it from the Red- 
banded Ware, so it does not support the theory of a 
coastal origin. 

Fragments of three bowls are shown in lig. 1, L 
m, n. The rim of the first seems to be related to 
tho.se in fig. 1 , h, c. and all three have jiairs of grooves 
running round the outside just above the angle where 
the base joins the wall, like those in fig. 1 , b. In 
this group these grooves are picked out in red. 
Unfortunately the wall positions of fig. 1 , rn. i/. can- 
not be determined vith certainty, and tig. 1 , /. is 
broken off aL_)ng a line of weakness at the angle, so it 
does not throw much light on the point. The orna- 
ment on these bowls is confined to the outside, and 
occupies the same position on the wail as the incised 
ornament in Group I. 

Fig. 1 , o, shows a lip with iiici.^ed lines on the top, 
and red paint on the under side. The radius of the 
vessel is uncertain. The sherds m tig. 1 . j, /;, with 
ornament on the outside, probably belong to jars. 

Parts of figurines belonging to this grou]) are shown 
in fig. 1 , p, (j. The first lacks the head, one arm. part 
(»f the other, and the legs, and it has no red paint, 
though it ])robably had ^onie originally. It is 
crudely made, and probably represents a man 
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wearing a loin cloth, v itli a hoodlike object hanging 
down the back. The Ljin cloth has pits in fnjnt and 
iiidsed lilies behind. The oilier, tig. 1, 7 . is a]>parently 
the right leg of a figurine. It is round in M-clion and 
so lias an enormously swollen a})pearance. It is 
ornamented with xeiiical groove^ and a jinir of 
horizontal ones, the latter painted red. and there are 
traces r»f red paint on the foot. Ihie groove^ are 
missing opposite the place where the left leg wa'^. 
I luu'e never seen any otlier fiLOirine from ffouth 
America with legs like this. 

J((rs u'lth brubjt liandb'^. — This group consists only 
of fragments, but it ]jresents features of some interest. 
Jars with bridge handles and a singL^ tubular spout 
are common enougli in Peru and they occur in 
Colombia, but they are extremely rare in Ecuador. 
The (exact form of tlie jar cannot be recon.^trucled, 
since the top is the most tliat remain^ of aiiv example, 
but it appears that we have here a special ty^ie, 
unlike those that Jiave been described from the areas 
mentioned. Bennett (4) figures a typ(^ {hi^ 
from the Lake \Alencia region in \ eneznela which 
shows some roemiffance to it, but the "-[lout form in 
particular differs considerably. 

Most of the exam])lcs are grey in colour, but some 
are fired to a. dull buff, the eolouis being closely 
comparable with those of Grout) 1 . The olpecl 
shown in fig 1 . r. is an exc(‘[)tion. ^inc(^ it ti])t)roaches 
the colour sdieme of ( Iroip) 2 . btuhig light buff ])artly 
covfu'ed witli red paint. 

The specimen of which ino<t remaln'^ i^ tliat <howu 
in fig. 1, s\ It has a marked ^boulder at the ba<e of 
the short, flaring spout, and a bulgi' with an air hole 
on the opposite side of tlie hanrlle. Iffiere are two 
other examples, much weathered, of the "^ame ty])e of 
s])out. There are four shallow horizontal grooves 
below the air hole, and another groove describes a 
roughly .-'(unicircular path on eitlKU* sub* lielow the 
bridge. The fragment in tig. 1, r. already reierred to. 
seems to lie a modification of tlie bulge which bears 
the air hole in fig. 1. ^ ; it has three ridge-- on the toj), 
and the wliole of it was probably ])ainted rtai. though 
much of the paint is now worn off. A more elaborat(‘ 
form of this bulge is shown from thri'c directions in 
fig. 1 , U it has an applied strip of clay on th(‘ top. 
Fig. 1, r. shows an exam]>lc of much the ^ame size, 
which seems to be a degenerate bird s head, on which 
applied crescents of clay i'e[)rcscnt the eyes and a 
stri]) between them a kind of crest. Fig. 1 . //. shows 
a mmli larger ty[)(\ stunewhat d<unag(Ml. which is 
suggestive of a sitting bird, with a])])lied luni])s lay 
to represent the eyes. 'Lluav are indications that the 
jar swvdled out at tlie base of this object. Finally, 
there is tlu' large and elaborat(‘ icxanpile, adorned 
with grooves shown in fig. 1 . /(*. 

It is regrettable that tliese jars are so incomplete, 
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but there is no doubt about the nature of the frag- 
ments, since their function is indicated in each case by 
the air hole and the scar left by breaking oft: the 
handle. 

MiaceUaneoas , — In tig. 2, e, is shown a crudely 
modelled head of the same material as the previous 
groups, and dull grey in colour like most of the 
bridge-handled jars. The eyes and mouth are simple, 
smooth depressions. It is solid and appears to have 
been a lug ];)rojecting from some vessel. 

A hollow animal head, with pits on the neck to 
represent fur, is shown in tig. 2, g. It is made of fine 
grey ware, much harder than that of the objects 
already described, and it may well belong to a 
different culture. 

Whorls , — There are four of these (fig.2,u-c/). 
With the possible exception of the second, there is 
nothing to connect them with the objects described 
above. Fig. 2, a, shows a whorl made from the base 
of a pot with cylindrical foot, of very hard, fine ware, 
grey at the core and fired buff to very light red. 
Fig. 2, b, shows a massive Avhorl of buff ware, orna- 
mented with pits, which ma^^ possibly be connected 
with Group I. Fig. 2, r, is of fine, hard red ware, 
with incised frets on the sloj^ing surface. The incised 
lines contain remains of white filling. Fig. 2, d, shows 
a small moulded whorl of ware similar to the last. 
The ornament consists of a ring of pits, broken by 
two opposite groujis of four vertical slashes, but these 
have no filling and do not seem to have lost any. 

Co)aplete T essels . — The pot sho^vn in fig. 2,/, is of 
buff ware, tempered with small angular fragments of 
black material, probably coarse .sand derived from the 
weathering of lava, which distinguishes it sharply 
from any other object in the collection. In common 
with the other objects, it contains some mica, but the 
only significance of this can he to point to the local 
origin of them all, in a region where outcrojis of mica- 
schist are abundant. The ornament consists of a 
deejily incised band of geometrical decoration, the 
unit showui in the figure being inaccurately repeated 
thrice. It was done before firing. 

The bowl slujwn in fig. 2, is of very hard, welhj^ 
baked ware, tempered with small angular fragments o^ 
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soft, light -coloured material, and it contains a little 
mica. In places where it is chipped it is seen to be 
grey at the core, fired to a dull buff' in places, though 
burnishing has had the effect of restoring the grey 
colour. It has a pointed spout, open and roughly 
semi-circular in section except near the base, where 
it is closed. The ornament is lightly incised, and the 
lines and pits are filled with light-red pigment. The 
design below the ridge consists of six units, in- 
accurately repeated, which are accompanied by little 
bosses in the positions shown, though some were 
omitted originally and some are lost. 

OBJECTS OF STONE 

There are two stone objects in the collection, an 
axe-head and a thing of uncertain use. 

The axe-head is of lava, and belongs to a common 
Andean type, with grooved butt and deep notches to 
assist hafting. It is damaged (fig. 2, i). 

^ The other object is roughly carved from vesicular 
lava, but it is impossible to say what it is intended to 
represent. The shallow socket at the base might 
possibly serve to fix it, albeit insecurely, to a wmoden 
shaft (fig. -Ij). 
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De'^criptiou of jiyures. 

Where possible, the raditis of the vessel from winch a sherd 
comes is >,howii by reference to a line to the left of it. Where 
the wall-angle i.^ doubt lul, the hue of the top of the vessel is 
dotted. In o the radios i-. doubtful, and in n both the angle 
and the radius are doubtful 

Side \'iews are marked (0 ^ Back views are marked (ii) ; 
Top \'iew> are marked 

Eig. 1, a to - One-colour Incised Ware; ;-f/, red- 
banded inci.^ed Ware ; /— i/'. Bridge-handled Jars. 

big. 2, a d. Spindle- whorls , e is a solid head, probably a 
lug ; (j 1 ^ a liollow head ; / is a complete ves.sel (repaired). 
h is a cornjjlete vessel with pointed spout. L } are obje<*ts of 
stone. 


SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE * TUMBIAN ’ CULTURE, By Professor C. Van Piet Lowe, Archceo- 
loyiral Suririj, Cm versify of the Witwatersrand, Johannesburg 


O In the Transactions of the Rrpjal Society of 
South Ajrtca, puhli.shecl in 1944, there apjieared 
a ncte by me on Dr. Francis C'abu's collection of 
stone implements from the Belgian Congo. ^ This 
note was written in 1941 and it inclufles the following 
statements : {a) ' that the " Tumhian Culture " is in 
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' reality a nielange of Mid- and Upper Pahoolithic, 

' Mesolithic and Neolithic forms,” and (6) that as a 
result of Dr. Cabii's field-work, we are for the first 
time ■ now able to see the Congo not as the home of 
' a single Stone Age culture (the ill-conceived 
' ■’ Turnbian ” of Oswald Menghin), hut as a vast 
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’ .stage ui)oii whieii man has practised his skill frcmi 
’ the very dawn of the Pleistocene right up through 
' the millennia to the present.’ 

My object in submitting this contribution was to 
show' how' unfortunate w'as the aj^plication of the 
term ' Tumbian Culture ‘ to an admixture of elements 
of a variety of material cultures, and to suggest that 
until the original collection on which the descriptive 
term was based has been reclassified and redescribed. 
and the application of the term narrow'ed down to a 
group of implements that belong to the same cultural 
horizon at Tumba. it w'as inadvisable to recognize the 
term and more inadvisable to apply it in a wide field. 

In this contention, I received the full support of 
the Abbe Breuil who. tw'o years later, submitted a 
further eoiitribution on ' Le Paleolithique au Congo 
‘ Beige d'apres les recherches du Docteur Cabu.' 
This was also published in the Transactions of the 
Royal Society of South Africa.- In his review', the 
Abbe stated : ' Plus d'un de nos lecteurs se demandera 
ce que devient dans cette affaire le Tumbiex. 

■ Coinme nous trouvons, en Europe, les coups- de- 
' poing ou bifaces, autrefois tons chelleens par defini- 
‘ tion, repartis depuis TAbbevillien (P^ interglaciaire) 

' a travers I'Acheuleen (2^^^ inferglaciaire. 

‘ glaciaire et interglaciaire), jusqu’au Levalloisien 

■ \' ou au Mousterien de tradition acheuleenne 
’ (dernier glaciaire) de meme les formes dites tum- 
' biennes se voient aujourd'hui eparpillees sur les 

■ deux tiers de la duree de la Prehistoire congolaise. 

' Coinme le terme de chelleen a du, pour les pre- 

* historiens avertis, etre abandonne, car pretant a 
' mille confusions d'ages et de formes, de meme le 
' terme *' tumbien," etabli sur une table de musee, a 
‘ partir de recoltes selectionnees de niveau x incertains, 

' doit disparaitre pour fa ire place a un voca hula ire 
’ mieux adapte aux realitt\s typologi^pies et strati- 

■ graphiques. 

■ Ces deux appellations (” chelleen " et ' tumhien ") 
‘correspondent a un stade de connaissances irnpar- 
’ faites, voire elementaires. de la Prehistoire. ([ui doit 
' ceder le pas a une anah’se objective et patiente des 
‘terrains et des industries. Celle-d. mauguree 

* d'abord jiar M. Jean Colette, a tHe i)oursuivie a 
‘ grands efforts et plus largement par le Docteur Cabu 

■ duraut son sejour prolonge au Congo.' 

In view' of w'hat has been said, it is extremely 
interesting to find that in 1915 there a])peared in an 
Occasional Paper of the (Niryndon Memorial ^Museum 
in Nairobi, a contribution to the study of the Tum- 
bian Culture ' in East Africa by Dr. h. S. B. Leakey 
and the Yen. Archdeacon W. E. Owam. ^ In the intro- 
duction to their joint ])a])er, the autliors review the 
history of the discoveries which led to the establish- 
ment of the term ‘Tumbian Culture' by Oswald 
Menghin in 1925 and say : * Menghin summarized the 
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‘ distribution of certain tool type> and a>semblages 
’ to w'hich he gave the name of the Tumbian C’ultuie. 

■ after Tum])a, the site from which Haas had made the 
‘ collection published by Dr. Jacapies in 190U in.stunl 
'of naniing the culture after one or other of thr 
'from which Dr. Stainer firA de.'^rrihul tools of this 
' type.' 

The italics are mine becau'^e the ])oitinn ot the 
sentence italicized show's how' unsati>factory wa.*- the 
application of the term ‘ Tumbian.' in other word>. 
even in the authors' view's. iMenghin should iiave u.sed 
another term to <lescribe the culture he laid in mind. 
This is emphasized in the paragraph which follows, 
w'here it is indicated that the so-called ‘ Tumbian 
‘ Culture ' started in C)ld Pakcolithic times and ended 
in Neolithic. The authors also (piote X'ayson de 
Pradenne's view' that this ‘ Tumbian (’ulture ' is m 
reality a mixed assemblage aiifl that Menghin had 
applied the term to many tool forms winch in fact 
belonged to other cmltures. Vet, admitting the truth 
of this statement and apolngizmg for Memghin's 
methods, the authors persist not merely in using the 
misnomer, but in applying it to a rennUe and entirely 
distinct region ! In doing so. they .-^eem to have 
chosen the line of least resistance by following ( )'Brien, 
admitting that he used the term to describe a (oilture 
' jireviously named Sangoan by Way land.' ^ 

I submit that the authors' procedure in adhering to 
and extending the use of the term Tumbian to 
describe a recently discovei'ed material cult uric is not 
111 accordance with the best ideals. stan<lards, and 
methods of established arclueological ])roceiiur(\ more 
especially in a science still struggling toward sy.s- 
tematization. Even in tlu^ first Appendix to tlaur 
contribution, an a[)])endix writttui after the appi'ar- 
ance of the volunu' of the 1' ra Nsartums o/’ tin Royal 
Society referred to. the authors jiersist in their \iews 
— views which I frankl\' confess, 1 cannot ap])reciat(*. 
more esjiecially as a solution of the ditliculty must 
have been so obvious to tlumi from tlu' beginning. 
They had it in Way land's Sangoan Culture. 

My reasons for submitting this note at tbi^ stage 
art' twofold : [a] 1 ha\e no objection to the retention 
and continued use of the tman 'Tumbian,' j>roridid 
the admixture of ty]jes on which the term w<is 
originalh' founded is resortial and rede-^cribed. and 
a selection of’ tools which belong U* the same 
material culture is ni<ide and <lescribed as a basis on 
whK‘h to set this new culture and the term used to 
define it. Then, and then only, will we have any real 
justification for returning to Tumba Until this 
done, the continued use of the term, more especially 
when it is used in areas beyond the ba^ni of the 
Congo, can only lead to misunderstanding 

(h) ('>ur nomenclature is in sore need of review and 
mutual readjustment — esp('ci<dly in Africa. The day 
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I feel, is not far oit when it will be found that the old, 
classic European terms on which the entire 2U’ehistori(* 
structure has been built, will need readjustment even 
in Europe. Consider for a moment, the Acheulean. 
This term describes a material culture complex fnind 
ill w estern Europe. Its African counterj^art is per- 
fectly clear, but wherever tool- types which char- 
acterize it are found m Africa, the assemblage of 
which they form an integral part makes it sufficiently 
distinct from its European counterparts at least to 
demand the prefix ' African.' JSu we get the ’ African 
’Acheulean,” as ^te get an 'Indian Acheulean ' and 
so on. From the beginning to the end of the Great 
Hand- axe Culture, i.e, from the beginning of the 
Abbevillian (net Chellean) to the end of the Acheulean, 
we see such marked affinities between the European, 
Asiatic, and African expressions of this great culture- 
complex, that the justiticatk)n for a wide application 
of the original European terms is inescapable, but 
with the passing of the Acheulean, man's genius had 
reached such a stage in the continental extremes to 
which he had penetrated, and his environments and 
available raw materials diHered >o much as he passed 
from one region to another, that the differential 
development through w^iich he passed in each of the 
far-liung regions he had now' reached, inevitably gave 
ri>e to ^uch distinct material cultures that common 
terms ran no longer be applied to them without 
gro»iy misleading results. While we may a])ply such 
term> as ' French Acheulean ” or even perhaps 
‘ fhiropean Acheulean ' on the one hand, and ’ African 
’ Acheulean ' on the other, and not be unduly mis- 
leading. we cannot u^e such expressions as ’ African 
‘ Solutrean ' or ’ European Stillbay,” despite certain 
very marked tyj)ological affinities betw'een the Solu- 
trean and the Stillbay, without being grossly mis- 
leading : nay without being grossly inaccurate ’ So 
we must pertoree move cautiously in this our tiedgling 
stage. The fewer terms we employ, the better, but 
each term used niu.^t have a clear-cut and factual 
foundation, wiiich the ' Tumbiaii ’ most assuredly 
has not. 

The position a'' I bmadly \ isuahze it at the moment 
is this : I see Africa as the (trigiiial liome of those 
makers of tools whose material culture developed into 
the Abbevillian and evolved finally into the Acheulean. 
The ohshoots of this originally African development, 
as I .-^ee things, that first reached Europe and Asia 
were already ' evolved ' w hen they got there ; and in 
the ditterent clirne" and circumstances in which the 
niaker.N of the tools wdiich characterize these cultures 
found themselves, their subsequent develojmieiit was 
different from that which their relatives whom they 
had left behind m Africa enjoyed. In consequence, 
the Euro]»ean and Asiatic branches need to lie 
.specially studied and their links with the African 


homeland need to be stressed only as the need arises. 
This means that the African terminolog}^ in the earliest 
and earlier stages of man's development, is destined 
in time to be pre-eminently important. It is the main 
stem or trunk of the prehistorian's tree and if we are 
to avoid confusing each other, more especially if 
those of us w ho W’ork in Africa are to avoid confusing 
our co-w'orkei‘.> in Europe, those to w hom we ow'e so 
much, we must strive to agree among ourselves — and 
admit our mistakes and correct them — rather than 
perpetuate them with Tumbian temerity. 

The first w'ay out of our jiresent difficulties is to 
assemble a Fan- African Goiigress of Prehistorians and 
to give ' terminology ' one of the most important 
places in the list of subjects to be discussed. Had 
the Avar not broken out Avhen it did. such a congress 
AA'ould undoubtedly have been held some time ago, 
but the intervention of hostilities forced those plans 
Avliich had already crystallized into a pigeon-hole 
from Avhicli they are only now' sloAvly emerging. I 
ha\'e every hope that such a congress AA'ill be held in 
the not too distant future and until it has been held, 
and until the terminological issues haAe been 
thoroughly A^entilated among those present, aa'o must, 
I fear me, contain ourseh^es AA'ith as much patience 
as AA'e possibH can. 

The termuiologieal exjjerimeut aaTiIcIi South African 
prehistorians embarked upon in 1920, when all the 
classic European terms were ruthlessly discarded and 
replaced by new local terms such as Stellenbosch, 
Fauresmith, and so on, di’ew' attention to the need 
for a review' of the methods preAuously follow'ed. 
Both Avestern Europe, AA'hich first gave us a termino- 
logy that is noAA' classic, and South Africa w'here a 
neAV terminology w'as experimentally applied, haA'e 
CA'ery appearance of being culs-de-mc remote from 
the home in Avhich the earlier cultures origmated, A'iz. 
the Abbevillian and Acheulean Avhicli together 
characterize the de\'elopnient of the Great Hand-axe 
CultLU’e. If this is so, and I belie A'e that it is, how 
can Ave expect the cultures in these contineiitai ex- 
tremes to <lo more than reflect partial typological 
affinities i And this is jirecisely Avhat aac find. The 
South African counterpart of the French Abbevillian 
Culture is the Stellenbosch I of ClactO'Abbe\'ilhan 
facies — each ditferent from its parent Avliich is to be 
sought elscAvliere. Higher up the scale, the ditference 
becomes more marked : the French ^Middle Acheulean 
of Aclieul I\^ tacies, Aviiich is believed to ha\ e ap^ieared 
betAveen the suj)posedl\ independent tlake cultures 
Le\allois I and Levallois LI in the early Kiss Glacia- 
tion, has as its South African tyxmlogical counterjiart, 
the most developed Stellenbosch (Aiiture : Stage \ in 
the A'alley of the \ aal. But, in addition to the 
jiresence of tyxiical Acheul I\^ hand-axes Avithin this 
Stellenbosch Culture, it includes cleavers, crude 
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gravers, and Micoquian bifaced tools, which like so 
many of the larger Aoheuhtype hand-axes, were often 
made on Hakes struck from Levallois 11 type core>. 
In South Africa, the Levallois is a technical process 
which forms an integral 2 )art of tlie Great Hand-axe 
Culture from the Stellenbosch of Middle Pleistocene 
times to the final Pauresmith of U 2 )per Pleistocene 
times — the technique evolving ivithi)t tlije hand-axe 
culture. It is not an independent, parallel Hake- 
culture.”' 

In other words, by the time men in western Europe 
and southern Africa had reached a stage of develop- 
ment in which their material cultures included hand- 
axes of well-developed Acheulean type, the material 
cultures in the,se remote continental extremes, the^e 
remote cnls-de-sac, dilfered so markedly from each 
other, that their affinities can only be tentatively 
stressed and satisfactorily described by the use of 
such comparative terms as French Acheulean and 
South African Acheulean. 

If the experiment initiated in South Africa in 192 (> 
did no more than draw attention to the need for home 
terminological revision, it must be admitted that it 
has served a useful i^urpose : but when tliat purpose 
has been served and the importance of the African 
held is given the position I believe it demands, we 
shall need to get t<.^gether in order to review and revise 
those terms which so (jbvhaisly need revision, more 
especially those which we presenth' employ to describe 
material cultures which belong to the Old Palaeolithic 
or Earlier Stone Age. This brings me back to the ill- 
eonceived ' Tumbian ' wliohc roots undoubtedly lie 
in this Age, for its continued iise can I am convinced, 
only add confusion to confusif)n. and I therefore urge 
that it be pigeon-holed imtd the results of the Pan- 
African Congress of Prehistorians have been published. 

The need fur a Pan- African Congress is fortunately 
being seriously tackled by Leakey (for Xairobi will 
be a most convenient venue), and is mentioned by 
me at this stage because the latest works on Portugal 
and Morocco show that the Xorth African and south- 
western European expressions of the earlier stages of 
the Great Hand-axe Culture form almost exact 
parallels with the state of atfairs which we have long 
known to have existed in South Africa, viz. the 


Abbevillian and early Acheulean variations of this 
great culture complex are core-cum-Hake cultures in 
which Clacton and Ablievillian forms are integrally 
associated in a common whole during the earlier 
stages, just as the J^evalloisian and Acheulean ar(‘ 
integrally associaterl in a common cultural w}u*le in 
the later. ^ XTither in Portugal and Xorth Africa, 
nor in South Africa, are there independent core and 
Hake cultures evolving side by side as they are sup- 
posed to have done in France and England. In both 
areas the terms Clacton and Levallois can only be 
used to describe technical processes employed by the 
makers of hand-axes, cleavers and other tools whicli 
characterize the instruments men made and u^efl in 
those remote times. We can, therefore, only compare 
the French Abbevillian with the Clacto-Abbevillian 
of Xorth and South Africa — just as we can only com- 
pare the artefacts from Clacton with artefacts in the 
Clacto-Abbevillian of Xorth Africa on the one hand 
and the Clacto-Abbevillian or Stellenbosch I of South 
Africa on the other. The position may appear some- 
what obscure to those who persist in the use of such 
an archaic term as ’ Chellean,‘ but it is sincerely hope<l 
that with the passing of the major war issues and 
their grave rlistractions in Europe and Africa, we shall 
soon be able to give more time to a reconsideration 
r)f such important issues as have been so brietly 
referred to in this essay. 
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POTTERY IN LADAKH, WESTERN TIBET. Bij the Re.v. 

4 Before describing the art of pottery which 
probably existed during the times of the Mons 
and the Hards, tvn Aryan races, the former from 
Kashmir, and the latter from (digit, it will be neces- 
sary to say something about the Hards. 

As far as we know from rock inscriptions to be 
found in various parts of Western Tibet, it appears 
that the country was in the hands of the Hards and 
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Walter Asboe, Forme rh/ Loeal Corr^spoadtnt for IT. T ihLt 
Mons alone until the advent of the Central Tibetan 
dynasty in a.d. 1000. Philological reasons, however, 
compel us to believe that in the age of Herodotus 
when the Hards and the Mons had j^robably not yet 
left their original homes, an ancient tribe of Tibetan 
* nomads tended their herds on the plains and hills of 
Western Tibet. 

Although the Mons, besides preaching the law,^ 
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had founded villages and towns in Western Tibet, The season during which the i^otters can do their 
nuich arable land remained : and thi'^ fact was work etfectively is from April to November, it being 

rect)gnized by the Dards of (digit : and it is not im- impossible to carry on their craft when the soil freezes 

likely that the latter race saw material for j^adtery during the winter months. 

in the soil they tilled. There is a fairly large demand for earthenware pots. 

It is easy to understand how the art of pottery cups, teapots and so forth in these villages which are 
came into being during the time of the Dards. for we too remote from the main trade route leading to 
know that tliis Aryan race which came more or less Central Asia. 

under the intliieuce of Buddhism, were ingenious The chief villages where the soil is suitable for 
carver.'? on the rocks of the country, and some of pottery are, Likir, Saspola, Xyemo. Igu, Hemis 
the^e carvings of animals may justly be called works Shugpachan. Nyarmo, and Turn. The potters are 
of art. on the whole a prosperous class according to the living 

It is po>sible that tlie Dards of Da themselves may standards of the people. Unlike the carpenters, 

have given rise to the supposition of their late emi- blacksmiths, and musicians, the potters are considered 

gration For instance, it is an ancient Dard custom high-class. They own land, and intermarry with the 

to bury the dead. Now. the present Dards of the farmer class. Occasionally they receive their wages 
village fjf Da, discovering the old burial ground of in money, but more usually in kind : that is to say 
their forefathers in a side \'alley near Da, jumped they are fed, and receive in adilition, flour, or grain, 
to the conclusion that their ancestors must have in return for their work. 

been ^loslems. because they observed that their The chief requisites necessary for the potter of 
Moslem neighbours always buried their dead Be- Western Tibet are : (a) A particular soil, bro^TO, 

sides the custom of burial, the Dards are known white, black, or blue-grey which is usually found on 
for many >trange customs, the origin of which has not the sides of the mountains, {b) A spiky grass in tufts 
yet been explained satisfactorily. Thus they do not which grows sporadically in the sand. This is burnt 
breed fowF, nor do they eat their eggs. The milk of in the mud kiln when baking the earthenware, (c) A 
cow-: is also not used b^^ them, although they breed large kiln about five feet in diameter and three feet 
(the hybrid of the yak and the common cow) to deep, hollowed out of the ground, (d) A concave 
sell them to other ])eo])le. wooden block with an iron spike, which is stuck into 

Though the ancient inscription^ in Indian Brahmi the ground so that the potter can revolve it as he 
and Kharoshthi characters of 200 B.C.. which were moulds the clay, (e) A rag which he dips into water 
iliscovered at Khalat-e. more likely belong to the times as he performs the moulding process. (/) A brush 
of the ancient Moii^ we may fairly assume that the made of straws with which he brushes out little bits 
Dards had a literature, evidence of which may be seen of stones and other rubbish which may be in the clay, 
a short inscription in a later form of Indian character It is customary for the potter to mix fine sand with 
in front of the ancient Dard castle at Khalatse. the clay, and when he has moulded it into the shape 

Hut more than literature, the Darrls enjoyed sports : of the vessel he needs on the revolving wooden imple- 
and 111 many jilaces where their language has become rneiit, he transfers the vessel to the kiln. When he 
extinct the game of polo which they introduced has has filled the kiln with different shapes of utensils, he 
survived to the jiresent day. covers them all with sods consisting of long grasses, 

Probablv thev settled there as the soil on the sides and sets a light to the whole. This burns slowly for 
of the mountains vas s]jecially suited for pottery, twenty-four hours, and slightly more briskly when 
One strong argument for tlie siqiposition that the there is a wind. By this time the pots will have been 
Dar<i^ initiated pottery is that in some ancient Dard thoroughly baked. Most of the earthen pots are un- 
graves there were found earthen vessels of all shapes glazed, but occasionally the potter undertakes the 

ami size^ process of glazing. To do this, he mixes borax. 

In former times this guild of ])otters nianu- powdered glass, and flint which has already been 

fai tured ]>ottery for the state in lieu of ])aying reveniu^ pounded ; and with the mixture, he smears the nn- 

and taxe-. but at the jiresimt day this arrangement glazed vessel, and repeats the baking process, 
lui'^ la|j.<ed . and the potters, apart from engaging in In Baltistan, cooking utensils are made by getting a 
their liandieraft in Likir itself, go from village to special kind of stone which is hollowed out with a 

villag<‘ where the .soil is suitable, there to make hooked iron implement. The stone is rather brittle 

earthen vessels of all kinds for the ])eo])le. A form and easily cracks if allowed to tall on the ground, 
of trad(‘ unionism e*xists among these potters, tor they Tea and soup boiled in these stone ])ots remain hot 
are very jealous in preserving the right of engaging • for a long time, and it is believed that beverages 

in their trade to the exclusion of ail and sundry out- cooked in such pots are of a better flavour than if 

side the guild. cooked in metal or earthenware utensils. 
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SOVIET ARCH>EOLOGISTS AND THE WAR. By S. Tarakanova, Secrfiary of thr Institute of the History 
of Material Culture of the AcMdriny of Sciences of the, Soviet Unloyi.^ 


The Institute of the History of Material Culture 
is the largest archaeological institution in the 
Soviet Union. Attached to it are foremost Soviet 
archaeologists, among them Professor Gorodtsov, Pro- 
fessor Efimenko. Professor Ravdonikas. Correspond- 
ing Member of the Academy Trever, Professor 
Blavatsky, Professor Tolstov, Professor Artiskhovsky, 
and Professor Kiselev. 

The Institute carried on wide and varied activities 
before the war. More than twenty expeditions 
travelled annually to various regions of the Soviet 
Union, and the Avorkers of the Institute took part in 
archaeological expeditions sponsored by other scientific 
institutions of the Soviet Union. As a result of many 
years of research work, the Institute was in a position 
to undertake such large studies as History of the World 
(the first volumes), The History of Ancient Culture. 
The History of the Culture of Ancleyit Russia. Besides 
these, the Institute published numerous monographs 
on various fields and problems of archaeology, such as 
The Bronze Age In East Europe by V. Gorodtsov, 
Primitive Society by P. Efimenko, The Volga Bolgars 
by A. Smirnov, Handicrafts In Ancient Ru-'<sia by B. 
Rybakov. 

The Avar and the blockade of Leningrad broke in 
upon the normal course of the Institute’s Avork. A 
considerable number of its Avorkers Avere evacuated 
from the city, and the Institute had to take up tasks 
set by the war. 

The German invaders ruthlessly destroyed monu- 
ments of Russian culture and the culture of other 
peoples of the L^.S.S.R. in the districts thcA" tem- 
porarily occupied. The Extraordinary Commission 
for the iriA^estigation of Fascist crimes set SoA^iet 
archaeologists the task of impest iga ting the stirte of 
archaeological monuments and museum collections in 
liberated regions. These inA^estigations established 
that many of the most A^aluable monuments of ancient 
Russia, which had been preserA^ed for centuries by the 
Russian people, existed no longer. Others had been 
damaged considerably. In the old Russian city of 
XoA^gorod the Spas-Nereditsa church Avith its splendid 
frescoes, dating back to the tAvelfth century, Avas almost 
completely destroyed, as Avas the Church of the 
Saviour in Volotov dating back to the fourteenth 
century. Other churches either destroyed or seriously 
damaged include the NoA^gorod Sofia Cathedral of the 
eWenth century, the Kiev Perchera Monastery and 
the NeAv Jerusalem Cathedral of the seventeenth 


' This summary, communicatod through the assistant editor 
of the Press Service Department of the Soviet Embassy in 
London, appears to relate to a period ending in November, 
1944. 
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century in Istra. Priceless monuments of antiquity 
in Kerch Avere destroyed, as they AA'ere in Khersones 
and other cities of the north shore of the Black Sea. 
Archfeological collections in museums Avere either 
plundered or destroyed. Our scientists have draAvn 
up a detailed list of CA^erything stolen or destroyed, 
to be presented as part of the claim the Soviet people 
hold against the German iiiA'aders. 

Wartime conditions limited field-work to but a small 
fraction of Avhat it had been. HoweA'-er, this work did 
not cease altogether, cA^en during the most trying 
days. Beginning in 1940 A. OkladnikoA' has carried 
on excaA^ations uninterruptedly in Yakutia, along the 
loAver reaches of the Lena riA^er. The Lena expedi- 
tions unearthed settlements of the paleolithic and 
neolithic periods, as Avell as finds dating back to the 
bronze and the early iron age, thus filling in the loAver 
Lena blind spot in the archaeological maji of the SoAuet 
LTiion. Of particular interest is the ancient settle- 
ment near Wolba Lake, Avhere a considerable dwelling 
Avas unearthed AAith the remains of a hearth, dating 
back to early neolithic times. Other settlements of 
the neolithic and bronze ages AAcre found Avithin the 
confines of the city of Yakutsk, and another, of the 
late neolithic period, on Ymyakhtakh Lake, fiO kilo- 
meters north of Yakutsk. The expeditions had to 
AVork in the difiicult conditions beyond the Arctic 
circle, far from any means of communication, in the 
Siberian taiga. 

In February 1943, Avork was begun on the construc- 
tion of the Farkhad poAA^er station in Uzbekistan. 
When Avork was begun on the lo kilometer canal, the 
Farkhad archa?ological expedition, under the super- 
vision of GaidukeAuch, arrWed on the spot, to watch 
for archaeological finds in the diggings. The most 
nt cresting of the finds discoA^ered by the expedition, 
Avhich completed its Avork in 1944, included the graA^e 
at Shirin Sai, on the left bank of the Syr-Darya and 
the city site of Munchak-tepe. The grave yielded 
OA^er 20 burial places containing the remains of 
skeletons in sitting positions and stretched out on 
their backs dating back to the third and fourth 
centuries. Among the objects found m the graA^e 
must be mentioned beads, a bronze Chinese coin of 
the first-third centuries, an ornamented earthen \A'are 
AA'ater bottle suited to carrying on a saddle and a 
pitcher Avith a fight cream-coloured glazing and a 
handle in the form of a sheep. The Shirin Sai grave 
finds Avere characteristic of the ancient culture of the 
Begovat region, Avhich Avas part of the Central Asian 
state of Sutrushana. 

Munchak-tepe stands on the high steep bank of the 
yr-Darya. At the highest point of the tOAAui sit^ 
11 ] 
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(the" ttpf) the remciiiiN of a castle N\ith galleries were 
(‘Xcavated forminu a Jarue. clay brie*k structure. In 
the >outh-^\ C'-terii part of the town site pot kilns were 
nneartluMk datinu back to the first century, (’eraniics 
IouikI lieie indie-ate d hiuh development of the potter's 
(Taft. Here too were found larye clay rece])tacles 
for storing! ui‘ain, stone mortars for liriiKliny uTaiii, 
and the l)one> of domestic animals. The population 
were not nomads, f)nt farmers and cattle breeders. 
Everywhere are found the traces of a ureat confia^ra- 
ti(an that destroyed the city com])lt‘tely durinu the 
i\rong(al invasion 

The materials collected by the Farkhad arch^eo- 
Jouical expediti(jn lay the basis for the s(‘ientitic in- 
vestigation of the history of tlie material culture of 
the Sutrushana state. 

In the summer of 11)11. Profes.sor Artsikhovsky 
carried out t*xcavati(ms of the Slav mounds at the 
villa, Lie of "J'saritsino, near Moscow. 3Iore than 
twenty eraves were opened, beloiiLiimi to the Slav 
trdx' of \ yatichi. (Jbjects found in the uraves furnish 
arlditional information on the tribe. 

Pr(*fessor Pybakov exc-avated the Zveniuorod site 
— the remain^ of the ancient city of the 31oscow^ duchy 
—and inve>tiiiated the dw'ellin,Lis and the walls. 

Ta.rakanova e.xcavated the site of the ducal city 
of Gorodnia (»n the \V)lLia beloneinLi to the grand duchy 
ol T\erskoy. d’he site proved to have been in- 
habited >m< e the late neolithic period. The remains 
of the walls of the feudal city of Gorodnia were 
investigated 

I lie year was a jubilee year foi* Soedet ardueo- 

hfey, I he <sr)th anniversary of the founding of the 
Imp.erial ArchceoloLiieal Gommission fell in October, 
and the twentieth anniv(*rsary of the institution that 
continued it> work — the Institute of the History of 
Mat(*rial ( ’ultine— fell in April of that year. Soviet 
arclueoloei^t^ commemorated these jubilee dates by 
reading ID jiapers to the History Department of the 
Academy and to the full session of the Institute, on 
CjiieNtiou'- of arclu'eolouy and the history of material 
culture In his jiajier ‘ Pussian arclueolog\' and its 
’ develo]mient in the past 2o years,' Professor Artsi- 


khovsky ])roved that archaeology has growni in the 
past decade from a purely accumulative science into 
an inalienable part of history. 

In a large rep(3rt on * Bronze Age ^lonuinents dis- 

■ covered in the Soviet Union in the past twenty-Hve 
* years,' Professor Kiselev spoke of the great achieve- 
ments of Soviet arclueologi.sts in the study of the 
bronze age. In the ])eri()d under discussion, dis- 
coveries were made m reui(')ns (Caucasus, Central 
Asia, Urals, Siberia, the Far North) where traces of 
the Bronze Age w’ere never known to exist. A 
descript imi has been formed of the (.levelopment of 
local cultures of the bronze age. 

Professor Yakubovsky. Corresponding Member of 
the Academy of Sciences, spoke of the investigations 
carried out into the ancient cultures of the jieoples in- 
habiting Central Asia. Professor B lava t sky sjioke 
of the highl\' im])ortant field w'c>rk at Olbia, Phana- 
goria, Khersones and other centres of ancient civili- 
zation on the north coa.st of the Black Sea in his paper 
" Twentv-tive years of sturly of Ancient Cities in the 
‘ Territory of the Soviet Union.' 

Professor Lazarev. Corresponding iVIember of the 
Academy, .'^poke in his report of the discoveries made 
in ancient Russian art in the ])ast twenty-tive years. 

Several papers were devoted to problems of the 
origin of the Slavs and Slavonic-Russian culture. 
Professor Smirnov spoke on the ' Origin of the East 

■ Slavs,' Professor Tretyakov on ' Archaeological data 

■ on the Ea.'^t Slav tribes.' Professors Artsikhovsky 
and Rybakov spoke on problems in the investigation of 
ancient Rus.sian cities and villages. Professor Mishulin 
spoke on ' Si^anisli archaeology in the past decade.' 

The highlight of archaeology in 1044 was to be the 
December meeting of the All Lhiion Archaeological 
Commission in Moscow', which was to discuss a number 
of >cientifi(* and organizational fpiestions, to sum up 
archa:*ological investigation in the Soviet Cnion in the 
])ast twenty-seven years and to draw^ up plans for 
archaeological w^ork in the U.S.S.R. in the next five 
years. Discussion w as also to be held on new regula- 
tions for the pre^ervation of arelneological monuments 
in the country. 


THE STRUCTURE OF THE BARUNDI COMMUNITY (RUANDA-URUNDI TERRITORY, CENTRAL AFRICA). 

/P/ Gforqt y Stf/ffs. Proftssor In Lihr( df BmxPh.s, Hfctd of ilo' Pistlfot dt SorioJoij'n SoJra// ; 

[vonmoi n}< (tf( d to tfu Il<nf(d nP> ropoh^jlcal Inxfit)(f(, 'lo Spj)f<‘rnb< r. PD4o. 


^ The ^ubj(‘ct of this addr(*>s i', Urundi rural life 
and. broadly speakinu. Urundi social structun* 
4'hank^ to the Jac(ju»‘S (.'as.-,el Foundation, which was 
(*^tabli<h(‘d to (‘liable thf‘ teaching or scientific staff of 
th(‘ lhii\ (‘r^ity of lh‘iiss(4N to carry on o'search in tiu' 
(oloiiH'- I ha\e had tlu- opportunity of staying eiuht 
months of the year lD3o in the tropical African 

L 


country that 1 shall attenijit to describe to you in a 
few worrls. 

Dn the other hand, [ gratefully acknowledge my 
debt towards some former student^ of Barundi cus- 
toms (viz. J. M. ^I. vdu d(‘r Burgt, Fn nrh a)t(( Ktr}(ndi 
PlrtioiKinp 1DI),4 — Hans M(‘yer, I>'h Pntrnndi. IDlb — 
and the author of an anonymous monograf)h msert(*d 
in the Belgian Government Report on R)i(tndn~ 

J 
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U noidi A(] mlKistrdtlon — and Bishop ( 0 Gorju in 

.several works dealing with Uriindi, where he has been 
Viear A])Ostolie. It lies X.E. of Tang, lake, 2 to I 
decrees S. of the E(piator. 

E til n i ral ro n d 1 1 / o n -s 

llie Uriindi as w'ell as the two neighbouring sul- 
tanates of Ruanda and Buha consist of three ethnical 
groups: (1) the tall, tine-featured. cattle-grazing 

Batutsi, of Hamitic ^tock, wi )0 constitute a ruling 
class of some fifty thousand . (2) the middle-sized, 

rougli -featured, land- tilling Bahutu. the largest and 
main body of a po])ulation of over one and a half 
million : (3) the Pygmy hunting and pot-making 

Batwa, a mere handful of .some thousands of outcasts. 

I am reasonably satisfied that the.se three ethnical 
groups mix together more than one is generalh^ in- 
clined to believe : they rather seem to become social 
strata. At any rate there are impoverished Batutsi 
Avho till the land, Bahutu who possess cattle, and 
landless Batwa are not a frec[uent occurrence to-day. 
Many impoveri.shed Batutsi have been considered as 
Bahutu, rich Bahutu as Batutsi. The reasons and 
theory I brought home were elaborated by Dr. 
Gerkens and seem to prove that each of the groups is 
of mingled stocT. 

( i( ofjraph ical roiid i tion s 

The Urundi is a high country. The region between 
mountain to the west and the steppe to the east is a 
plateau, 5,000 feet high, often more, and almost com- 
jiletely without ligneous vegetation, except in the 
near proximity of habitations. Rivers and brooks 
have duu them.selves deep into this plateau and their 
valleys have made it a country of more or less im- 
portant hills, each of them with its ow n name. The 
bottom of the A^alleys is covered with sw amps where 
papyrus grows unchecked (for native agriculture had 
not been successful there). The stony, grassy hill- 
tops are merely meadow-land. The cultivated belt 
normally spreads on the hill -side, with the fenced 
cabins of the la ml- tillers in the middle of fields and 
banana-plantations. Only t)ersons of rank dwell in 
the higher region. 

Typical of Urundi scenery as seen from a favourable 
obseiwation point are the three belts running along 
one another : below', the ashy green of the pa])yrus : 
ab(we. brow nish stones and iight-(‘oloured grass, some- 
times with the rugo of a chief or of his deputy : in 
between the deep shinifm green of the banana -trees. 
Thougli the ])opulation often reaches 35d per scpiare 
mile, the habitations of most land-tillers nunain in- 
visible amidst the banana-tree.^ w here they are hidden, 
and only at the time when meals are ])re])ared does 
the peacefully ascending smok(‘ betray their presence 
there. 
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Xo riUaps 

Characteristic of the country is the mm-existence of 
villages. Though somt‘ habitations may be close to 
one another, they can nevtT be .said to be grouped, 
isolated by the compact wooden fence that surrounds 
them, shut from the outside world by a narrow', easily 
closing gate, they never look towards any central 
point that could di^tingulsh some more or less im- 
portant unit from similar units merely by its being 
oriented toward.s that central point. In fact, no 
such central point eviu' exi.sts. but cabins apjiear 
s])rinkled all over the country, in a denser or looser 
or .sometimes discontinued <li>semination it is true, 
but always without any well ilefined organic nucleus. 

Xo //(ark’ffrs 

Not onlv in its not having villages is Urundi 
different from most African countries : neither had 
it any markets. Before the colonization, markets 
were only held in the coastal sector of Tanganyika, 
Avhere their presence can ]ir(jbab]y be related to the 
existence of a lishing po})ulation. In the interior, the 
hist markets originattMl with (Terman colonists in the 
A'lcinity of administrative posts and missions. Foreign 
trading, concerned only with skins and salt, was in the 
Auciiiity of administratAe posts ami missions. Foreign 
trading, ccjnceriied only with skins and salt, was on a 
A'ery small scale. 

Xow' ^Africa is almost entirely a village country and 
it has also been said it is the favourite land for 
markets. Admittedly, A'illage and market are far 
from coincidiiui in >]jace : but they are not entirely 
unrelated. Village means daily meeting, market 
periodical meeting, d'his regular contacT betw'een 
inhabitants of one more or le.ss important region is 
('crtainly less frequent in Urundi than elsewhere. 

1 am inclined to compare Avith this what can be 
ascertained coiu'crning < lancing. Except in the east 
(Kumosso), the west (Imho), and the »South (Bnha), 
except with the Batwa, except with women and girls 
(which I ccuifess is not negligible), darning has neither 
the form nor the nu'aning usual with other popula- 
tions ; as the drum remains a jirivilege of the mwami 
(sultan), there is no tom-tom ; the chiefs themselA^es 
pick the carefully trained war- dancers from the Avhole 
of their district : such a danc(‘ is meant to exalt the 
(Iiief. not to be a factor of unity for the male popula- 
tion of a district. 

(Aitth'-bf'ff di Hi! (ind 

Ex(‘e])t for the Batwa, hunting is of little import- 
ance to the country's hte : for tiu^ Batutsi. it is a 
mere sport without practiced utility, ddie economic 
signiticance of H'>hing is not greater. 

The social signiticance of cattle-breeding is consider- 
able, yet its economic importance is smaller than 
13 ] 
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one might be inclined to believe. The covs yield 
httle milk, and part of this milk is used for making 
butter, vhich is employed not for food, but for a 
cosmetic. Cattle-slaying i.s (or rather was) not fre- 
quent and only young steers, sterile cows, or old beasts 
are butchered. The cattle are lean, the pastures 
usuall}’ second-rate. And whatever the cattle- 
breeders themselves may say, they are mainly 
vegetarians : but the less immediately productive the 
cattle-breeders' occupation appears, the greater and 
the nobler the rank it confers to them. It is mainly 
an outward sign of wealth, with a superior social 
standing cittached to it that enables the higher classes 
to procure women and claim the devoted and faithful 
services of the males. It is wwth remarking that the 
cattle are cared for by the men, not — save in ex- 
ceptional eases — by the women. 

Barundi economy is based on agriculture, which is 
mainly in the hands of the Bahutu, to w hom Ave must 
add some impOA^erished Batutsi and most of the 
BatAva. Sorghum, beans and peas are the cliief 
products, but cassava culture is spreading to-day. 
Bananas are used for brew^ing beer. (The agricultural 
techniques are A^ery primitiA^e, though sometimes mure 
adA^anced in some respects than might be expected : 
hardly any other implement than the hoe is com- 
monly employed, and yet manuring and irrigation are 
knoAA'n.) Agriculture uses male as AA’ell as female 
labour, but the latter is more common. Among the 
BatAva only Avomen tiU the land, and among the 
Bahutu there are men Avho take no part in agri- 
culture. 

This general information Avill enable us now' to 
understand the chief subject of this address : the 
intercourse betAA'een the elements of the Barundi 
population Adhere Aucinity plays so small a j)art. 

Thf position toivards the j^oJlticaJ chit^fs 

The country's unity is chiefly based on the sultan's 
personal pOAA'er ; his prestige is clearly Ausible in the 
general mourning and the curious burial rites conse- 
cpient on his death. Also characteristic A\'as the 
annual recurrence of an important religious festh^al 
usually held in our month of December and called 
umiigamirOj the sorghum festiA^al, the sorghum 
desacralization : only after the festh^al could the 
people start soAving sorghum in their fields. The 
iirnuganurOj howcA^er, concerned other agricultural 
products, as Avell as cattle and game. It included the 
exhibition of a sacred drum (karyfnda) and a hiero- 
gamy — Avhich the king achieA^ed with the greatest 
secrecy. It iuAnflA'ed, as Avell for the festivities them- 
seh’es as for the preparation of the requisites the 
hereditary collaboration of men and u'omeii jjicked 
from eA^ery social leA^el and every region, however 
distant. And so the festiA^al created stronger ties 
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betAveen the various elements of the people ; it AA^as 
supposed to be a large contribution to the land's 
fertility and the country's Avelfare, and in aU this the 
part ])layed by the king Avas prominent. 

Only in fact Avas the king's poAA'er limited. He 
transferred the leadership of parts of his sultanates 
to some chiefs, almost in CA^ery case relatiA'es (brothers, 
uncles, cousins), members of the royal family 
(baga)iica). In their turn these would estabhsh 
subchiefs chosen among their relatives, or the aris- 
tocracy {hajnsoni), or eA^en Batutsi commoners, but 
seldom among the Bahutu. The diAUsion reached 
A^ery far and the last elements of it Avere not only single 
hills^ but CA^en parts of a hill. And although the 
ensuing intrication and diAuded hierarchy remind us 
forcibly of our own feudo-A^assalic middle ages, and 
appear consequently most unstable, the Barundi 
system, if Ave set aside some Auolent reA^olutions, 
possessed some sort of stabihty and could carry on 
thanks to its practically hereditary organization. 
Chiefs, subchiefs and aU Avho had aA^ailed themselves 
of the deep-seated diAUsion of authority AA^ere naturally 
possessed of rights OA^er the common people and 
AA'ere entitled to demand from them v^arious pri Al- 
leges, iisually deflned by local custom, and AA’hich 
ranged from a present of beer to Avell-determined 
contribiitions or A^aguer corA’^ees (serAuces). 

Some scholars liaA^e maintained that the imvami 
detinitely had a ri^ht of possession OA^er the land of 
the Avhole of his sultanate. But the truth is that 
laiifl Avas not an object of property for the mv:ami 
or for commoners and the ynicami and his repre- 
sent at h^es simply had to alloAv its utilization and 
choose the people to carry it out. Such designations 
Avere. just as the political leaderships, more or less 
unstable, more or less precarious ; there exists a 
heredity in fact : but it is possible for a chief, should 
he care to do so, to eject the tenants. Besides, the 
abandoned or untilled lands are at his disposal. The 
system in general enables members of the leading 
classes as AA'ell as members of the subject classes to 
constitute estates AAith the only difference that the 
former a^ ill possess large herds of cattle and have their 
lands tilled by people hable to unpaid serAUce AA'hile 
the latter haA^e only A^ery fcAv cows and must depend 
on their ow n labour and that of their families. 

The politic'al leader's say in agricultural matters 
also soh es the difficult problem of proportioning held 
and past lire -lands. The chief will not allow' the 
latter to be reduced, and the threat to the cattle- 
breeder is further avoided by the chief’s right to use 
tlK‘ sorghum flelds for pastures after the harA'est 
[ibislidka-^sliaka) either for themselves or for others. 

The territory of an important chief, with its inter- 
mixing complex of herds, estates, revenues, and 
services, A'ery often extended oA^er large, sometimes 
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dispersed areas. The chief would have his ingo (plural 
of rugo, residence) built on several hills, and usually 
establish one of his wives in each of them, to direct 
the centre entrusted to her. This is a very typical 
estate organization : it is based on polygamy. 

Th(‘ positioyi towards catflp-oirnrrs 

We have .said that the did not possess the 

land : neither has he any right of possession over the 
big cattle. The mwami would sometimes take cattle 
where he found them, but this was only a violent 
misuse of his tyrannical power. Batiitsi and even 
Eahutu cattle-rearers are definitely the owners of 
their herds when, of course, the cattle are not simply 
entru.sted to them. 

These cattle can be given and this very thing adds 
a great deal to their worth, for those who desire them 
are naturally attracted towards thf>se Avho own them. 
The king presents with cows the great who come to 
pay him homage. During the great annual sorghum 
festival, he ritually distributes cattle to some 
methodically chosen persons. The great men used 
to be surrounded, and are still, with a group of 
servants of various ranks : ntore (vassals who owed 
them a more important military aid than the average 
tenants), bagendangi (young attendants charged to 
carry out their messages), bakami/i (young Batut.si 
entrusted with the milking of the cows), abungpvp 
(who watch over the cattle), bakt'vvl (cr)oks), in- 
shore kp (female attendants and servants). The most 
esteemed among these followers {nforr., bagcndangi , 
bakamyi) hope to receive cow^s one day, the haknmyi 
especially, on the day w hen they will leave the service 
to get married. 

There are also the so-called cattle-contracts. Here 
are the most interesting of them : (1) A cattle-owner 
gives someone a cow% in exchange, the donee will later 
return a calf after the cow has calved two or three 
times. (2) An important owner gives several cows 
to a man who must in his turn permanently provide 
him with a milch-cow'. (3) The owner of an im- 
portant herd entrusts a man with the breeding of 
several cows which he may use for milk and manure ; 
one of the cow s will be his if the herd has prospered. 

In all these ca.ses, the recipient becomes the hege 
of the donor (or the depositor). In some cases, the 
recipient is considered a near relative, even a son of 
the donor and marriage impediments ensue from the 
assimilation. On the other hand, the higher the 
donor is socially .speaking, the less he tries to derive 
material profit from these transactions : his real 
profit is in the power he actjuires over the ])erson of 
the recipient. 

The relations between agriculturists 

Similar ties may exist betw^een agriculturists. 


typical case is that of a man w^ho has been allow'ed to 
establish himself on a specified spot on a hill, that is, 
on the hill-side, between the stony higher belt and the 
swampy valley bottom : this gives him rights over 
the whole ground above and below’ him, up to the 
pasture-lands and dowm to the papyrus : now there 
may remain an uncultivated part in tliis vertical tract 
of land ; if another agriculturist wishes to establish 
himself there, he will have to ask for the former 
occupant's permission, wiiich as a rule can be received 
in exchange for a pre.sent. If the present is impor- 
tant, this will be equivalent to a kind of sale ; if it is 
not, the new -comer will become the man, the mukutu, 
of the first -comer ; he will have to obey him and carry 
out w hat commissions the other cares to entrust him 
w ith. The same relationship may arise if the occupant 
of an iiongo (singular of aniatongo) surrenders to a new’ 
comer lands that were already cultivated. 

Bdationship between craftsmen and other elements of the 
popu lation 

Industrial production is almost totally domestic, 
to the makiim of back-cloths [impuzu) : there are 
however a few’ skilled handicraftsmen : potters, 
blacksmiths, makers of millstones, milkpots, bracelets, 
shell-jew’els. Before markets were introduced, goods 
used to be exchanged for food-stuffs or scrap-iron. 
This bartering was and still is practiced in the ingo 
as before. 

But, besides this universal barter-system, there is 
Avhat I have thought fit to call ‘ baronial exchange ' : 
it is practised among members of the aristocracy 
only ; it consists in offering members of the ruling 
class some specified goods, in exchange for a cow ; 
but this COW’ is admittedly worth more than the 
presented goods. Consequently, the giver of the 
goods will feel hound to go on making presents, until 
the recipient of them jiulges he is indebted in his turn 
and it is appropriate to bestow’ another cow’. Of 
course, the recipient of the cows becomes the muhutu 
of the donor. I have gathered several instances of 
this relationship based on inequality : it occurs among 
salt -makers, blacksmiths, copper bracelets, pedlars 
[abaya ngaya nga ) . 

acti vitii s 

The wives of the great live in almost complete 
inactivity ; their inshordn (attendants) do the 
domestic work for them (* they sweep the floor ') or 
more delicate w'ork (as fine basket -w’ork). Only 
w'omen till the land anrl make ])ots in Batwa house- 
holds. Bah util women till the laud, sometimes, but 
not ahvays, with the liel]) of their husbands ; the 
husband may have another job when he lives among a 
chief's attendants, has a trade of his ow'ii or peddles 
goods across the country. 
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Consequently tlie men folk, even vhen they do not 
cultivate their fields themselves, are rea«.)iiably cer- 
tain, except in the case of famine, to tind sutiicieiU 
food to sustain their lives and this gives their activity 
a j)e cu 1 ia r c h a ra c t er . Their a c t i vit icMii a y be dire ct e< I 
towards imjn’oving their situation, but their existence 
does not depend on them : if nece.'?s<iry, they will wait 
a long time and without imjiatience for expected 
grants from the great. 

\ou bee Barundi who buy uoods on one market 
and sell them on another where tho^e goods are dearer. 
\ou see also Barundi who sell agricultural wares on 
one market, and Avith the money bu\' a greater 
amount of the same AAares on a market A\'here it is 
cheapc^r. Besult, a greater amount of wares and of 
money. It is a curious adaptation of the species 
of speculation to an old non- monetary economic 
system. 

Thf t vol u t to n I n p rog ress 

Mobt chiefs liaA'e been con\erted and haA'e accord- 
ingly adopted monogamy : the C'^tate organization 
based on j)oIygamy must consecjuently be modihed. 
Belgian administration has deliberately simplihed 
natiA'e political methods and consklerably rediu'ed its 
personnel. The numberless bcrvices demanded by 
local leaders have been abolished : s(jme corvik.-^ are 
still enforced, the abolition of others ha^ been made 
good by allowing to the chieB a jiercentage of 
the taxes paid by their subjects, ('onsiderably fewer 
followers are attachefl to the chiefs : already the 
nto/r have disappeared and the extension of the 
clerk (Cr/m/o')-system is making the bagf.ndani/i 
obsolete. Markets are more and more numerous and 
money has a circulation wider evvvy day because this 
circulation is necebsary if taxcb are to be paid Purely 
commercial exchanges will eliminate barional ex- 


changes completely. Speculation is gaining ground. 
Certain cultures are spreading rapidly (cassaA’a, Avhich 
grows all the year round and so excludes the threat of 
famine . coftVe which yields a j)rotit in cash, and helps 
to imy the tax-collector). 

Finally, bome house-groups haA^e appeared of a type, 
closer per Imps to tOAA’ii than to A^illage, in the neigh- 
bom hood of homas (colonial administration centres) 
or markets. Their inhabitants it is true are mostly 
foreigners : Belgian officials, European traders 

(Creeks), Hindus and Arabs, ba^ncftltili (Islamized 
negroes). It remains lioweAer that they are an en- 
tirely new feature in a country Awith such a widely 
dispersed population. 

ConrliishDis 

] thought I could draAv your attention to some 
details of the curious Urundi organization : a dense 
population, AAidely dispersed over the cultivable and 
habitable land according to the geographic possi- 
bilities, AvithoLit any orientation centres (the feAv 
habitations of the chiefs cannot be said to produce 
anything like demographic concentration) ; the 
small part played by neighbourhood relations, the 
jiredominance of intricate, but personal ties, creating 
man-to-man dependance, or in other AAords the 
primacy of the A^ertical over the horizontal relation- 
ships. 

Such an organization AA'as possible in a country 
alniObt completely closed to foreign influence, Avithout 
either markets or money, with a hierarchical structure 
and iiurnt be related to conditions both ethno- 
graphical and geographical. This organization is 
giving way under the influence of European ad- 
ministration, of the dcA^elopment of trade, and of a 
new' economy based more and more upon monetary 
transactions. 
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The Structure of the Barundi Community, Ruanda- 

7 Urundi Territory, Central Africa. .1 ('onmnnn- 
cotio)* btf iJr, Gtorgis SttK f.'i, Proffs-sDi m th<^ i 
Ltb/'C fJv (iml limd of t/n d( Soci- 

olofjh Solrotf : St jjft ntbf i\ 

This pajier is {'am ted m full, I94#i. (i. <ibo\'c. It 

Ava-; <hbCU'>'>-ed by ^Mis--' (been. J‘i Forde. Mi*. 
Braimlioltz, an<l Mr. l.,ano. Fb'ofe^'>()r Smet-' i«‘}*lic<l. 

The Aboriginal in the Future India. >>unon<if;f of (t 

8 ( 'onttfOi torfftotn bij IF. F. Gfo^.^Ofi, ( ’.S.I.. ' 

'File paper (U*<iK piitii<iril\ wiili the al)(»ngniab of 
tfie centre and >outli of India, not witli tin* .V-'-'am lull 
tllbe'^. Bor their protei tion the eoi i-,! it m ion fuo- 

vided three .-afeguariK, the p<irtial texehmon from the full 
operation of jjroA'incial autonomy of certain area^ 
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prmci]>all\ inliabitetl iiy priniitiA'e tribes, and the ])lacing 
on ( loAmtioi'i of two bpccial reqjonsibilities, for the safe- 
uuanhng of the legitimate rights of minorities and for 
th(‘ pt‘.H‘e <md good government of the jiartially excluded 
area^. 

A har'k-bonch reAX)lt in the House of Commons led to a 
huri icd levision of the >mall list of areas seheduled for 
paitial excln''ion ni the oiigmal (.JoA'eriiineiit of India 
Hill. 44ii^ nw'i^ioii A\as based on reports obtamed from 
di-rnct^ <nid ]»rovmce^ by the ('entral (government and 
-('iLi so (puekly to Ptirl lament that there Avas no time to 
obtain ethnologieal o} anion or to eht'ck district n'coin- 
nuachitionb by loc.d in([mry. The ncAV schednie wliich 
iMsatiie law thendbre W'a'> not com])lete : in the (A-'iitral 
Pio\ lili es and llerar. for t‘X<unple, the jiartially excluded 
<-ontain only 800, Odd out of nearly three million 
a 1)011 gin a Is, and those aaIio are outside tlie'-e areas are 

lb J 
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ofteii the wor.-^t exploited and in need of pi'o- 

tection. 

These special pa-ovi'^ions did not dejaivo })ro\'inoi<d 
Ministers of executive autliority over the partial iy (ex- 
cluded areas. Under Ins Instrument of InstriK't ion ci 
(Jov^ernor was, in exerci'-in^ his individual judirement 
to these special resjionsibilities. to he guide(.l by lii^ 
Ministers’ advice, unless lie was convinced that to a(*ce]n 
tliat advice would be incomiNtent v itli fulfilment of those 
responsibilities ; he was also directed so to use his jiower-^ 
as not to enable his Ministers to use liis responsibilities 
as an excuse for shirking their own. The initiative m 
the administration of the partially excluded areas ro'^ted 
with the Ministers. 

The Constitution empowered (Governors to make 
Regulation^ for these areas, and provided that no law of 
central or pro\’incial legislatures should apply to them 
unless the Governor ajijihed it by a special iKJtitication, 
with such exceptions and modifications as he thought 
lit. These i^owers of course could not help the abonginaU 
outside the piirtially excluded areas, whose -sole •special 
constitutional safeguard was the special re^pun-^ibility 
for minorities, and who otherwise had to depiend on tht^ 
paternalism of othcials and their own realization of the 
power (^f the vote. 

Political teinpiers lu India weie short when the Bill 
became law, and CV.mgicss and other critic'^ wuthout 
jiausmg to reflect on tlie real ]»urpose ami legal i^on-^e- 
(juences of these provisions fiercely attacked the anthro- 
pologists accused of having in> 2 )ired theni. and the 
j)rovi''ions themselves as intended to renu^ve tr('>m 
ministerial control tlie rich natural resources of tlie area> 
partially excluded, as ])rotectmg peoples wliu ne<‘ded no 
protection, and as based on distrust of Indian fauplay 
towards backward Indians. ISIore moderate critic" rightly 
pointed out that even before the new' constitution 
British administrators had had no positive policy for 
aboriginal betterment. Tlie lively controversy that 
followed stimulated Indian ])ubhc opinion for the fn-'^t 
time t(j a realization of the existence of the aboriginal 
problem. 

Governors, and then* Miuistei’s too, realizing their 
res]>onsibilities to the tribes and their ignorani'c aljout 
their conditions, for thi' first time caused sy-tiunatK' 
inquiries to be made in almo-'t all ])rovinces into tho-^i' 
conditions, and in several proviiu*e'> Advi^orx BoaixK and 
spiecial officers or de] »artnients for rnhal welfare wt're 
recommended or ap]»ninted. Bnfortiinately the war and 
ministerial resignations have ])revente(.l very acti\'e mi- 
plementation of the recomiiiendations of committee'^ and 
sjiecial officers. These results of partial exidusion havi^ 
hmvever had t^ossibly (pucker and greater effect in several 
Indian States. 

Anthropology has hardly yet begun to be a 2 ) 2 di(?d to 
the solution of Indian tirohlems. Hut as a iV'^ult ot in- 
creased attention to its teaching in IirImii unuer'-itu'^, 
more research by Indian anthropolugnts and more 
interest in aiithro]K)logy by Indian -('lentitii* societie>, 
the political jirejudice against anthrojiologist'- is le-sen- 
ing, and also tliere is a growing ma^s oi anthropologtcal 
data about the tribes to be added to the admiiiRtrativc' 
data as bases for formulating a iio-^itive jioltcy. 

'J’liere is now' a danger of (‘oii".! itution-m.ikn'" droj >jnng 
tlie ^ireseut constitutional safeguard'', lorgigimg th(‘ 
aboriginals and kaving them again to /ucvsv r J<nn . Flic 
tune therefore has come to a]i]>oint an Indian Ko>al 
f’ommissiou to syiith('srze existing data. takt‘ stock d 
tribal conditions and formulate an acti\*(^ lngtcrmeut 
iiolicy for the future. Sucli a Commissiou must naturally 
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Lake into ciccomit Russian measures in Central Asia and 
Sib(*ria. and tlieir results. 

new })olicy must aim at building up the beginnings 
of econninic as well as ])olitical democracy among the 
])rimitive trilies, the former b\' elimination of middlemen 
thiuugh forest co-operatives, co-operative farms, and 
consuiiK-rs' co-ojjtuatives linked with them. The^e 
nu^asiires. if the\' are to remedy the growing ]jressure on 
trilitd laud caused by alienation to non-aboi igiiials, in- 
cioa^o of jiopiilation, and conseipient reduction in tht* 
size of boldings and loss of fertility, must increase the 
transfer of tribal labuiu* to mines and fai'tories, where 
s])ecitil attention must be ]>aid to their welfare and 
tiaming. For training in jiolitiral democracy the forma- 
tion (jf grou]) pancha i{t(ts is advocated, only the members 
of w'hicli should exercise the franchise for higher local 
bodies and jn'o^'incial anrl central lt*gislatures. 

The ])a]>er wa^ discussed by Lieut. -Cdr. Barnc'^, and 
Dr. LiiKlgreii- Mr. Crigson replied. It is ]jubhshed 
'■eiiarately in full, price 2^. Od. 

The Science of Man in the U.S.S.R. Sunitn<irif of a 

9 Coni}rnut'tcation htf Profc,‘:>.^‘or L. (Jordon Childe, 
D.Lltt., I). Sc., \ .J\S.A. : 23 (Jetoher, 1945. 

In June, 1945. the lecturer iiad been invited to the 
U.S.S.R. by the Akademiva Xauk togetlier with other 
British and foreign s<'ientists to particijiate in the 
celehi'ation of the AcademyU 220th anniversary. JJie 
(aganizatioii of this inttu'national gathering illustrated 
the im])urtauce art. m - lied to seitaice by the Soviet ( Jovern- 
nuoit and ])eo 2 )le-> ; the inclnsi('>n among the guests of 
Professor Uhilde. Dr. Henry Field and otliers showed 
that the sciences of man ranked along with the natural 
sriioicj^s <md ''h.ired their lu’estigtx Arclueological and 
aiitlii‘nj)ol{)gicaI researches were m fact largely (lint not 
('xciusiwly) linaiK'ed and directed by the Institute for 
the History of Material Culture tlUMK) under tlic 
Ac'adeiny which disjiosed of State funds through the 
Acadi'iny. In law its Director and tlu' directors of its 
liranclK's (Academicians Vorcjinn, < Irekov, etc.) enjoyed 
one-man responsibility like the Director of a factory. 
Tlie couse(|U<-*nt centralization of effort allowed planned 
research to bt‘ carrc'd on consist cut !>' over a. long term. 
Tlu' 1(M turer instaiK'od the total exi'avation of tlu^ 
Dpiolyc village of Kolomishchina. Ivuftm's work in 
Trialcti. ( ic< )rgia. and Tolstov*sex])lorations m Khorasmia 
still in progri^s'^. Tlie Institute aUo nndiu'took tlu- 
2 )iibl u'ation of results through the AiMtltuny's ])rinting 
and publishing houses. fn addition to technical ]Mibli- 
c.it lolls and ]ici lodicals, cheaj) and sinqily worded ac- 
counts of results, authm'itative and well illustrated, w'ere 
2 )iil)lished m accordaiK'e with the Academy's general 
])ohcy of making the results of science accessi})le to the 
Wide masses of the peo^'ile. Ihioks m Russia w'ere in 
fai't extremely Gu'<ip. 

The Institute maintained m Lemiigrad a ^lusinim, 
Lahoratnry. Jabi-arv and Archives whicli continued in 
an ini}>ro\-(Ml form those of thi^ fornKU’ Inqierial Archaeo- 
logical Commission. 

But anthro[iologu'al n'searcli and arclueological cx- 
cav'ation w'l'U' coiiductiMl liy other bodies sucli as the 
Ant hro]io|ogK‘al Instituti' of ^[oscow' I'lnversity, the 
State Hermitage, the Stati' Historical Museum, the 
( h'orgiau Musi'um, etc., w'hich also issued their own 

juililications. 

Marxism was th(* olticially recognized jihilosophy of 
tlie Cnioii but this did not restrict arclueological and 
anthropological ri'st'arch any more than the recognition 
of Christianity did m Britain. In the earlier years of 
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the Revolution there liacl admittedly been a tendency 
to interpret the writings of Marx and Engels in a 
* fimdanientalist ' way but this tendency was on the 
wane. 

This year the lecturer had seen no activities in 
the domain of social autliropology but had seen a 
periodical Sovietskle Folklor of which seven volumes liad 
been issued uji to 1941 when war interrupted publication. 
In the same way introspectu'e p'^ychology and psycho- 
analysis did not seem to be extensively pursued in the 
Union. 

Our Soviet colleagues in this as in all other domains of 
science were eager to collaborate and exchange infor- 
mation with fellow-workers internationally as the celebra- 
tion itself showed. Tlie exchaii^re of periodicals was 
only temjDorarily impeded b\' transjJort ditiiculties that 
were world -wide. Hut language was a serious obstacle. 
Though summaries of all article^ were printed in English 
or French, any serious arclneoh^gist for instance would 
want to ascertain from the full Russian text of say an 
excavation report the exact evidence on whicli the 
summarized conclusions were based. Indeed such was 


the volume and quality of the work now being published 
in Russian, that advanced workers in every science must 
possess at lea^t a reading knowledge of that language 
which might take the place of hlermaii. 

The same ditticulty would impede travel in the 
U.^S.S.R.. but that was absolutely impo.ssible witliout 
Governmental facilities. The £100 that Britons were 
allowed to take outside the sterling area, would not keep 
one a week in Moscow at the otlicial rate of exchange. 
^Soviet scientists for their part would be subject to similar 
restrictions. Just as in iiraetice no Englishman could 
travel in the U.S.8.R., unless invited and su}>ported by 
the Soviet Government or the Academ\', so no ^Soviet 
archieologist could visit a museum m Britain or lecture 
to an English audience without similar financial and 
official backing here. The idea of an exchange of students 
and even of professors was fa^murably regarded in higli 
Soviet circles. It was ])erhaps for the universities in 
Britain and the Foreign Office to take tlie initiative. 

The paper was rliscussed by Professor Forde, Mr, 
Burkitt, Mrs. Hawkes, Dr. C’lark, Dr. Kerr and ^Mr. 
Degras. Professor Childe rejilied. 


PROCEEDINGS OF INSTITUTIONS 


Cape Archaeological Society 

The newly- formed Cape Archaeological Society 
con.-jists of a central body at Cape Towm, and local 
satellite bodies at such places as Kimberley, 
Graliamstown, Port Elizabeth, Mossel Bay, etc., each 
with its own committee and witli considerable freedom 
of action. 

lyiteiitions . — The ^Society intends to maintain interest 
m and dncus'^ion of archaeological material and col- 
lection^ associated w ith the Cape of Good Hope. It will 
co-operate with miiseimw, universities, schonP, govern- 
ment department'^, and individuals, and will maintain 
vigilance in the preservation of sites, material, col- 
lections, and records in ])rivate or m public ownierdiip. 

It is ho})ed to co-ordmate research, especially m relation 
to other sciences, and to teach archieological methods. 

I unds wall be created for the iiublication of original 
papers, questionnaires, liandbooks, and maps in order 
to further research into particular fields, and also for 
controlled excavation and survey work. A hbrarv is 
being built uj) for the use of members. 

Jn view of the necessary smallness of the Society (in 
])roportion to its intentions), voluntary contributions are 
invited though few' members are likely to be m a position 
to contribute on any largi' scale. Thc'^e contributions 
may, of course, be immediate, annual, or by legacy. 

Subscriptions . — The annual subscription for Onlinary 
Membershi}) is £1, with an entrance fee of 19.5. Life 
Membership is £15. Institutional Membership is £1 })er 
annum. Membershi]) entitles to ail i)ublications of tlie 
►Society, attendance at meetings, etc. In addition, those 
under twenty-one or full-time students may join the 
►xjciety as Ordinary ^Members, or as pJunior Associates. 
The latter enjoy reduced privilt^ges at 25 . 6d. per 
annum, and are ex])ected to firm groups at scliools or 
universities, where facilities can be provided for .suj)])l\ - 
ing lecturers, initiating discussuais, etc., at their meetings. 

Publications. — Tlit* Society mteiuls jiroducing a dupli- 
cated Handbook on the Gape Province, on a five-year 

basis : 

I 1944—45 ^lethod in Archfcology 
II 1945-46 Bibliography and Commentary 
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III 1946—47 Survey of implement sites 

IV 1947—48 Survey of paintings and engravings 
\ 1948—49 Sur\ ey of physical types 

Tlie order of the later volumes may be changed to suit 
the convenience of autliors and the needs of the Society. 

xAs funds and material are available, research pa23ers, 
notes and news, b(iok reviews, etc., Avill be published in 
printed form in addition to the Handbook. 

The Appeal . — ^The Society has been founded to cater 
for those avIio are interested in a general antiquarian 
direction. It hopes to allow' the amateur the fullest 
possible scope through other sciences which can be 
brought to focus upon the archaeological field, whether 
upon man physically, or his art, or Ins cultm*e, or his 
environment. This means that odontology, geology, 
meteorology, etlinology, zoology, botany, ecology, geo- 
graphy, photogra])}iy and the studies of ' comparative 
religion, an at f any or art can all be brought to bear upon 
the fascinating problem.-- of man's early story in the Cape 
of Good Hope and ePewliere. 

So far the Society has w ell over one hundred members, 
wlio are drawn from tlie fields of tlie church, science, 
dentistry, medicine, law , the teaclimg tirofession, busi- 
ness, journah->m and so on. While the ajqieal is primarily 
to tliose with a ])rofessional education, it is just as strong 
to those tliinkmg ]>eople whose interests hajipen to focus, 
even in a small degree, upon man’s past — esiiecially in a 
( oLintry wliich easily leads the w orkl m the abundance of 
its jaelustoric art and implement sites. 

Col. W. E. Hardy, 

President. 

Further information from the Secretary, Cape Archieo- 
htgical Society, Sherwood, Slierw'ood Avenue. Kkxil- 
woHTH, i \P. (Cheques to be jiayahle to I’he Treasurer, 
(-'ape Ardia'ological Society, The Chestnuts, Fernw'ood 
A\'enue, Xkwxaxbs, C.P, 

Jewish Folklore Institute, Jerusalem 

I I The Jewish Folklore liistituti* of Jerusalem 
I announces the ])ublication of Cornniunities, a 
Quarterly for Folklore and Ethnoloyy. Each issue 
wtU contain for the time being c. 64 pages. The first 
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number is scheduled to appear in September, 194.'). 
The main body of the journal ^^ ill be printed in Hebrew 
with an English suimnaiy of each article, (’.'out ri but ions 
from writers not knoA\ing Hebrew will be printerl in 
English with a suininary in Hebrew. The pajita* will 
not be confined to Jewish matters ; it w ill contain articles 
of general folkloristic and ethnological interest, thoui^h, 
among these, priority will have to be given to articles 
touching upon problems and phenomena C(^nno(4ed in 


one way or another with the ancient or modern Xear 
East. The quarterly will be published under the joint 
editorshq) of Dr. Raphael Patai, Director of the Jewish 
Folklore institute of Jerusalem; and Dr. J. J. Rivdm, 
lectLU'or of Arabic at the Hebrew University of Jerusa- 
lem, Fhairman of the institute. Contributors anti 
re^vlers of Max are invited to send articles for publi- 
cation. Atldress : The Jewish Folklore institute, 
P.O.B. o48, Jera.'^alein, Palestine. 


REVIEWS 


PHILOLOGY 

The Gift of Tongues. Bu Margaret ScJilauch. Lo)Ldo)i^ 
Allen and 1943. Bp. rm-r34:^. Brtce i2s. Qd. 

Professor Sclilauch has attempted the dithcult task of 
initiating the layman into the mysteries of l.uiguage. 
Dithcult, because it is much harder to keep the reader s 
attention focussed on sounds ami words than on visual 
descriptions of men and tilings. Diftlcult, too. bei-ause the 
writer cannot know her reader's linguistic equipment, and 
must hesitate to cite words from languages outside most 
people's linguistic range. 

The Gift of Tongues huks the s^\ceplng enthusiasm of 
Max Mueller's Bcience of La}iguag€, which took the world 
by storm in i860 and was translate! I into ( Jermaii, Frenr-h, 
Italian and Russian. Within the space of 34u pages. cu\ eriiig 
the function of language, sounds and signs, familiC', of lan- 
guages, semantics, grammar, tlie history ot English, and other 
interesting and instructive matter. Dr, Schlaiich does siu-eecd 
in convincing the reader that languages aie well worth 
studying for their owui interest, apart from utilitarian eoii- 
siderations. A little more emphasis on tht, biulug\ of language 
and its evolution as an exact science w^ouid have been welcome, 
and a table of Indo-European sound-equivalents, as on l>age 
xvii of Wyld's Unicn'sal English Dictionarg. would ha\ e 
convirieed the sceptical reader more than argument 

Dr, Schlaiieh will, 1 hope, forgive me for tulfilliiig the duty 
of a reviewer by eriticizing this eminent^ readable book. 
The Italics in every case are the reviewer s. 

British readers may be somewhat annoyed by exiivession-. 
like ■monolingual’ (for monoglot), ' to 'thrill with iiurior, 

■ the vasty deep,' ' Czechidi,' and (on page 73) * ideational. 
J^hey "Will be surprised to learn that ’ m eulloquial English 

* *' city ’' becomes [sidi] ' (p. 176) ; that ‘ yuu can easily drop 

* it (the f/-sounil) out in the English word meadow' (p. 
183); that ‘ the sign [1] represents an l-sound made w'lth the 

* back of the tongue instead of the tip ' (p. 6!)), and that, mon‘- 
over, ‘ we frequently drop the final sound of * well in 

■ informal speech ' (p. -5). And is ‘ Gooil night ! ' a slang 

ejaculation V (p. 82) (I suppose Dr. Sehlaiieh refers to tlie airy 
intonation of the E.S.A., unkiiowii in Britain, winch is ^ cry 
like the Dutchman's ' g'da-ag ’). Oiu e we have recuueiled 
ourselves to the American origin of the book we Uvirn with 
interest that Americans say [^jngoi where we say [sugo], 
though we are surprised to learn that the U.8, pronunciatiun 
of 'tube’ is ItjubJ. We should have thought Itir.b] m 
America, [tjirb] in England (p. 18a). Dr. Selilauch is 

fortunate in having publishers able to u^e tlie more exact 
international Fhoiietie System. 

Dr. Schlauch's disquisitions on pluineties are ipiitc the 
w'eakest part of the book. It is iuislea<hng to say that ’ it 
‘ you aspirate the initial sound ( 4 ’ " true " >tju may hnd yuur- 
'self saymg "through” (Eiiglisli th is a dental fricative 
' corresponding to Fremdi t, whereas the tneative eorrespoud- 
' mg to EyiglMi [t] is [s]).' Moreover [pj <iops not exaiUly 
correspond to Engiisli [fj, whu-h is labio-ileutal. I he word 
‘ aspiration ’ does not properly dc'^enbt^ the fricative ott-ghde 
in English [p, k, t]. 

Several phonetic misprints mar the book- there are no 
fewer than five in the short pliuiietic passage on pp, 31-32 
alone ; the words ' langu.iges,' ' <irrangtMl,' ' foreigner,' 
^ accustomed ' and ' orthography ' are wrongly transcribed, 
even from an American point of view. 

L 


On the other hand, tlie author's transcription of Russian is 
easily the neatest I hav^e so far encountered, with none of that 
stupid eonfusion ut [j] the coiisunaut and the peculiar ^-v uwel 
so common even in learned w^orks on Russian and Russia. 

It sliould be saul once and for all that transcriptions like 
Vyazma. Botyomkin, Lyudmila, Byelgorod are detimtely 
wrong, ami show complete ignorance of Russian. Dr. 
Sehlaucli would write them Vjaziua, etc. Viazma, et(\ wouM 
do almost equally well in English settmgs. Even sO, Dr. 
Schlauch's phonetic rendering of the second v owel of ' gorod ’ 
(p. 177) IS at fault, as is her rcndcrmg of ' modern English 
" there ’ (p. 178), where the sign of length should be omitted. 

Moreox'cr [ka;] * car ' is not British but Australian pronuncia- 
tion (p. 2.7). Biitdjote (p. 49) shouhl read either priidite 
or peudite (imperative, not future) ; mater on p. 56 should 
read meter, ami (I’zech) tnatn should read indnt (p. 55). The 
word noyiiuiati sliould be read })onimatj (p. 92), and quisnint 
should read qisuiat (p. 99) ; go>>ndarstvtni£ on p. 102 should 
read gasuddi ^trennoe, and for line 3 from the bottom of j). 198 
we sliould read ' OE deop resemble'-' Ger. tief (deep) p.j. 'On 
page 201, hue 6 from tlie bottom, for nnica read uneta. 

As one reads Dr. Sehlaueli's book one gets more and more 
the feeling that it was written in some haste— hardly excusable 
even in wartime. Her book lacks the careful apjiroatli which 
IS indispensable to any work ot science. Some of her theories 
are hasty, and w ill not bear scrutiny. 

I quote trom page 1S8. ' Scholars are able to make a very 

good guess about the phonology of Primitive Tmlo- European. 
And ag<nn (p. 192). ’ When > ou hav e m.istered them (nc. the 
rules of phonology) you will be able to make manif caitug 
gucssr.s alx.'iut words you en<*ounter in foreign language^, 
while later on we read ' (Plionology) helps you to guess rela- 
tion-. intelligiaitly.' 

Tills is really unforgivably unscientitic. Surely a tentury 
«md <i halt ot comjiai at iva' linguist les should have coiiviiieed 
everybody by now' th.it languag!' is a biological grtiwth, a 
!-nmuiiuial jirudiict, -.ubject to the most rigorous laws and 
bv-laws admitting of no exceptions wbatev’er. The fonnuhe 
govermng the grow th and change of language are as automatic 
are thost' of ( hcmistry. Dr. Seblaueh shoultl hav e em- 
])hasi/e<l this point instead of w eakening the force of linguist u‘s 
a-i an exact science by allowing her reatlers to ’ gues"^.’ We 
might ■ guess ' that cinder is related to Erem*h reftdre ; sorrg 
to .sorroir ; Sp.inish niucho to utucli ; 8p«mish oIkk otra to 
Letti'-h utrs, otia ' other ’ ; German krunnn to Welsh cnon 
' bending ' : Latin habfre to Cierman luiben ' to have ' ; 
Eugh-sh b<j<l to Persian had ' bad ' ; English better to IVrsian 
Infitar ' bt4ter ’ : Greek holos to ihiglixh irhole, and Greek 
pdto', to English path, and we should be wrong ev^ery time ! 
Ev'en tliougli we apply the rules of phonology we cannot be 
sure of our ground unless we refer to history and. abov'c all. 
to parallel iladect-.. Thus a littlt‘ historical impiiry will 
cou\ uu'c u- that Lithiaunan gentis 'tribe' is not related to 
L<Uin gtns, gentis ; Litlmaiuan t(jlt ' far' has nothing to do 
with fln'ck ttb and Greek bfitus has nothing to do with 
English path, tliougli the phonological reijuireiiieiits arc 
apparently fu It died perfectly. 

A flirt iuH’ instance of an unscientitic approach is on p. 191. 
Here w'c are <id vised a.s follows : ’If you see a short [u] before 
[1. r, m, ni in a Ciermaiiu' won I, like ' sung ' or ' drunk’ you 
can a^sutm that it goes back to a form with no vowel at all.’ 
Tins IS certainly not true of many non-verbal English words 
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funnp. itoifiihr. an(i many inort‘. On the >aine 
page we read * Oiir prelix iiii- meaiung '* not " c uuie.-^ from an 

■ oilier n- alone, v<iui’>hing -zradation of -.ome like en-.' 

Why ‘ some >yllal)le like . . . * ' The pretix dO'^eend'^ quite 
regularly from neuter giade of pretix ne- ' not/ <md is cognate 
With Greek and Sanskrit a-, Celtir and Armenian an-, Latin 
m-. 

Xot all will agree with Dr Sehlaui h :> phonetie value'^ ot the 
Middle Kngll^h long voweL. In any ra>e there were ti>o 
varieties ol ’ long e,' an open and <i (-lu'^ed variety, not one 
single * long e ‘ as i)r. S< hhiiK h implies. Similarly there 
was an open and a elo'^ed variety of o' The existence of 
[a:j m ^Vhddle English ' lather * i^ highly questionable. 
Compare the widespiead Engli'^li dialect lorm * fe\ ther ' which 
impilies Middle Englidi ‘ open e.' Dr. Schlauch fails to 
mention the interesting < ydic sound-^hitt of the iMiddle 
English long vowels to their modern eijui valent". 

On pp. Dr Schlauch devote" over hve pages to 

James Joyce's non"ense word". One wonder" what this lias 
to do witii language, or why these ’ word" ‘ should be deemed 
more imjjortant than Chme"e. a language "])oken by nearly a 
quarter ol the world's ])opulation. and to whicli Dr. Schlauch 
devotes a mere tw'o-third" of a i'age. The name Samoyed 
does not mean ' "elf-eater ' by the way ; this is a Russian 
folk-etymolog\'. Xor is otuno- ' "clf ' cognate witli English 
."ame ' (Slavonic mteiiud a corresponds to English oo in 
monosyllable" which aiv not subject to umlaut. Compare 
Czech .M/cp ‘ soot with English soef ; English on the 

other hand is cognate with the pretix obseivable m Russian 
so-sed ’ together-’^itter, neighbour,' Sanskrit sam-yuga and 
Lithuanian su-junga ' union.'). 

Dr. Schlauch'" bibliography is full and adecpiate, but .she 
unfortunately does not always cite the latest works. Thus 
Childe's Afi/atis of ID'JH is mentionecl, but not hi.s Daioi of 
1‘J39. Walde's Latin Etymologiial Dii tionary is mentioned 
in the IHIO eilition, the latest being that r)f 19311 with mucli 
additional matter, especially from Hittite. 

The authca- of the (.hjt of TonijuiH should have checked 
her etymologies. English ' pm ' has i ertaiiily nothing to do 
with ‘ tpingle (p. EJ.l), nor has Geiman 'Wand' anything 
to do with wattle.' J'lie lormer word means the ■■ tuin ' of 
the room, like Albanian iJhiuoe ' wall ' from ktJif] ' 1 turn.' 
Disputed theories (aina-niini from -meiioi) should not have 
been included. 

J )r. S( hlaiK h " chaptei" on semantics are both entertaining 
and instructive In discii.s.sing the < olouring aL(|Uiied by the 
word ' desultory ' in America, where the word is presumably 
stressCMl on the sec<ind s\ liable, she touches upon a fmicla- 
inental prim ijile of langiaige-tormation. The example 
illustiates not merely how' \iords are ' subconsciously ' modi- 
hed by other word--, of similar "Oiind, but also gives a clue as 
to how new wc*rds are boin. Thus, says Dr. Schlauch. 

desultory has as^uiueil connotaticais ot ' lazy, relaxecl 
(p. llLM. The word has clearK , to "onie sjji^akers, (‘ome un<lc*i 
the spicll ot ■ sultry ' and dilatory.' The malapropism 

■ owdaciou" ' i" clearly luider the .spell of ' 'uw' dare you ' . 
buxom.' originally ' lithe, nimble ' has l<>ng been under the 

mfluence of bosom ' and ‘ laittocks.' whicdi help to gi\ e tlie 
word Its present meaning. An examjile of how words are 
})ioduced (.111 be seen in a recent neologism ' beach-head,' thc^ 
child of bridge-head' anci ’ Re achy Head' Still more 
lecently the r**\iewcr noted tw'o furtheu' neologisms : ‘pheas- 
<intry ' rj, pea'^rintry anci plcM''<intry and ' Farm Sunday 
suggested by I’alm Siimhiy.' J'he all-important thing is 
tliat such word" ar(‘ spontaneous < re.itioii", untraceable to 
any singF* pemon. At the time the jiecjjile of Britain intro- 
duced th«‘ wcu'd ’ timc'-bomb ' the* ( hanians intrcxhiced the' 
woid ■ Zeitboinlx' ' and the i)utcli tijdboin.’ eacdi inde- 
pendcaitly of the* other. Sue h is linguistic laology. 

On neo-gramniai we aie legaled with namy an interesting 
instance of ja-i'scnt trends and U"agc. A ."cnteme like ‘ 1'he 
ES a belligerent lountiy. Its government c//p semling 
. .' Is fjuitf' tolemblc to-<lay. l>ut we aie justified in 
( jii.irrelling with the centurv-old liogey-- wlm h Dr. Schlauch 
has seen fit to rc\ ive thrit ' Li/incs-, ot one sort or .mother 
e.xplaiiia in. my < hangcs in speeidi down through the ages' 
(p. 32), We thought the eiomany of f'ftort ' theories of the 


early philologi/er> were dead and duly bimed. Are the 
Hottentots with their difficult clicks among the world's 
hardest workers or are the Danes among the world's 
gieatest slackers ' 

An original and pleasing feature of the hook is a set of 
cpiestions with which it closes These are linked w'lth the 
foregoing chapters. The reviewer found many of them quite 
entertaining, though a good many were be\ ond his capacity, 
even wuth w*orks cif reference to fumd. On ]> 319. for instaiK-e, 
the reader is incited to explain how Early Germanu ' water ' 
became Modern German ' Wasstu- Docs anyone know the 
answer i 

An excellent exercise is suggesteil on ]) 321 : * Quote lines 
‘ ill Shakesjieare Using simple (Jermaine wortls ’ Many 
writers of to-day woid<l improve their style if tliey would 
take this advice, and practice the words, it not the idiom, of 
King Alfred's day. Another exercistx equ.dly good, i& : 

‘ Study a list of Amt^rii an- English words whi<-li have diftereiit 
e( [uivalent'5 in British hhighsh. This ought to be done m 
ail our schools. 

A reviewer would nut be doing his dut\ tu the public were 
he not to point out the faults of a liook. Jdie above criticisms, 
which a little extra i are in editing <iiul proof-reading would 
have largely made unnecessary, are not intended to dis- 
courage tlie would-be leailcr. The book is clearly printed, 
easy m style, and < ovei’s the linguist u* held sufficiently to give 
the la\ man the iic'cesstiry outline A book fui dipping into 
rather than for straiglit rearlmg >STI'AK'r E. ^lAXX 

AFRICA 

Tribal Legislation among the Tswana of the Bechuana- 
land Protectorate : a study in the mechanism of 
cultural change. Bu /. Schapera. Lotuhjii School of 
EconOttnc.'^ fnol Bobtical Sr-umo. Mo}toijt'{iph.'^ oh Soci<d 
Aiithi opolotjii . Eo. 9. 1943. Bj>. o. KM Map. Pi tct 9.v. 

4 he (ju.ility of Professor Schapera s field-work in Be(.huana- 
land has been so consistently high, and hi" pubiuMtions have 
maintained such a standard of holardiip. that it is un- 
neces.sai'\' for <.i re\ lewer ti) state th.it I't'/hal Luitslat ioh atnoiof 
t]if T.'^u (lioi Is a valuable ( ontribution to our knowledge. 
Tliere aie. howe\er. theoreta-al jioint" raised by this small 
monograpJi tliat gi\'e it an impoitaiiLe abo\ e its size, ,nid make 
It, m some ways, one of the most stimul.iting of it" author’s 
works. 

Ihe Ixiok deals with an asjiei't of r ulture-change tluit has 
been so hir neglected by stiuiciits of black-aial-w hite contact 
in Africa — the direct ( hangcs proihiced by legislative action 
such as tlie ilecrees of chiefs or the judgments given in tribal 
(•(jurts, S( hapera points out that Tswana law was Mibject 
to ( hange before the aiTi\ al of the European. The common 
conception of the savage, liound hand and loot }>v im- 
memoiud cu.stom. lias been exploded by studies iii the fieltl. 
S( hapera "how's that Tswana law' could lie t_ hanged by decree, 
by decision.s of the courts, and by the influence of neighbouring 
tribes. I wouhl add, on the basis of my own experience 
.uiiong Bantu jieoples of Xorthern Rhodesia, where the legal 
system is less Inghly developed, it <-<m <ilso be changed by a 
more or less coiisiaous re-interpretation of custom by the old 
men. 

Europe,!!! rule has, however, ailmittedly increased the 
extent of changt's m It'gal ( i>des. and ,dso the rate of su<-h 
change-.. This is natural The need for i hange is obviously 
greater owing to the violent disruption of economic life pro- 
duced by present-fla\ <le\ elopmtaits m South Africa, which 
inevitably alter rui(>s of ownershi]) of Lind <uid otiier projiertv. 
as well a." lav\s of inlierit,mce and m.irrnige custom. Euro- 
pe. m ruL' also provides new ukm hanisins for proilucing cliange. 
and white official" ma\ themselx'es sugge-,t such <'hfinge>. 

Scliajiera <inal\ses the me<uis by which legislation is altered 
111 the Tswana grou]) under jiri'siait -da\' conditions. Th(‘ 
( 'hief giN'Cs, ,uhI always ga\e ailministrat i\ e onL'rs. f a.s to 
gra/mg of »-att!e and the reaping of the < rops Hi' can ilocide 
in court whether a usage is to Ix' <'onsidere<l \<ihd, cjp whether 
the rule of leviratc' can lie laiforcixl under Christian con- 
ditions. He can take exi'cutue acts as l\,g<una IL did when 
he i.-reated a tribal police He (an <ibohsh religious ctTe- 
monies, as ciri'umcision w<is abohslxsl <imong the Xgwaketse ; 
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ami lie fan make rule^ To payments, e.y. the }to(j(fdK or 
maiTi<iy:e payments, were formally abolished in 1820 owiiiji: to a 
cattle de.irtli and reintrod\i( ed later. 

It appears from tins analysis that the Chief, whethei aetin;a 
on Ills own or with the -upport of one of his councils, lias rnoiv 
])ronounced le;.iislative powers than <imoni^ other Baiitn 
peoples des(. ribetl and that the legal code is perhaps more 
c'learly forniulatei I among the Sotho peoples. The Basuto sjieak 
of ■ the laws of Lerothodig and fSehapera dcsf.ribes here the 
lUstam e ot a written code of sixty laws among the XgWcdmtse 
in T.)12. AVhether or not this codification of tribal law* is 
due to long contact with Kuropeun influence is not clear, but 
iSehapera's aeeount of the iae( hanism of legal change is one 
which should stimulate comjiarative re've.tn h m(.Utfereut parts 
of Africa. 

Tlio monograph also dcsi nbes the s( ope of change affected. 
These paragraphs are in some way", surprising. We should 
expect. It IS true, to find that during fifty years of close con- 
tact with Buro})eamsni changes in family law*, land tenuie, 
trade, the handling of hvostnck, and other aspects of ecoiiomu* 
life had become iiecessai-y. It is nut imnatural too, that as 
tributi* was formerly dernanrled by Chiefs, that the abolition 
of tribute and the mtroduetion of taxes should be imposed by 
legal deeice. It is surprising, how'over, to find that some of 
the most prunouiiced changes uitroduced Vjy legislation among 
the Tswana concern the abolition of drink and of religious 
ceremonies. Most of tlie T^waiia tubes have attempted to 
legislate as to the sale and consumption of liquor, and to 
forbul the practice of initiation and other ceremonies. Tribal 
religion is one of the spheres in w*hicli European Governments 
are reluctant to interfere and in which the conservatism of the 
people would be most likely to express itself. The IVwaiia 
chiefs <io not seem to liave had many sjcruples on tins point. 
The ex]jlanation lies perhaps in the fact that the forbidding 
of religious ('eremomes or of the ^.ale of drink are both attempts 
to avoid conflict between tlie Christian and non-Christian 
members of the tribe and between the Tswana and the 
llU"t^^onal■les who live among tluan : and a conscious attempt 
to prevent the splitting up of the tribe into different elements 
IS commuii to ail types of Bantu ehieftainsliip described. 

Another interesting aspect of culture (.‘hange which S(. hapera 
stresses, is the part pla\'ed by mdividual Chiefs in introducing 
new* decrees. The five 'I’sw'ana tribes dealt with are .subject 
to much the same economic coiiditiom and to the same type 
of European admmistratiun, yet there is considerable difter- 
en<*e in the legal decisions taken by their Chiefs. Th(‘ Xgw*aro 
and the XgW'tikotse abolished initiation ceremonies fiefoiv the 
others, and the Xgwato and the Tswana abolished hounds 
considerably ahead of the rest. The diffeiviK e. S<‘)iapera 
suggests, is due to per>oual factor^. Tin." is an interesting 
and novel suggestion w*htch should lea<l to further mijuii’y. 
I’he individual tenifs to be neglected m studies of primitive 
society and 1 do not know* ot any previous attempt to 
e.stimate the extent to wIiK'h they influeiiee tribal polu y by 
means of a comparative study of a congery of closely related 
tribes. It IS impossible to judge here whether 8cha])eia is 
correct. The differential reai-tion to change he cles< nbe.'^ 
might be line to the individual characteis ot Chiefs, but it also 
might result from differences lu the political balance ot the"e 
five tribal .systems and a ditteiviit allocation of })ower within 
the tribe. 'Some Chiefs evidently can rule only witli tho 
consent of their pec>ple and other" have earned througii 
measures against the wisho" of tlie tribe. 

Lastly, tliis monograpli seeni" to me imjiortant as an ('""ay 
111 detailed comparative work. S<'hapc‘ra's mam work has, 
of course, been done among the IhiKgatla. He has, liuwe\er. 
been employed recently on a sur\ey <>f four other cluster" of 
Tsw*ana peoples, the Kw*en<i, the Xgwato. the Taw ana. and 
the Xgwaketse. The pii'sent work not only iM.nnpares the 
tribal legishitiou of thosi' five gmujis but tmikes a claim for the 
value ot such detaiU'd com}nii’ati\e work anmng euntiguous 
])eople as distinct from tlu' mm h bro.ider type of generah/u- 
tion to be found in such iveeiit woiks as Ajr}cnh Idditicfd 
Xh/s/i ///V. edited by Ev<ins J’ritchard and Cortes. 

It IS cei'tamly a type of work niiieh needed m tlu' African 
colonies tuul so far, largely neglecte<l from w*ant of personnel. 
Anierieaii anthropologists have made detailed regional studies 
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oi tribal variations m m<iteri<d culture, ritual and other aspects, 
but as far as Africa is concerned, we have had to proceed by 
the spot methuil. Eield-w orkei" have concentrated on one 
tribe 111 Tauganyik<i and another m X'ya"al<md for instance, 
for various advent it lou-^ iea"oiis. South African CTiiwrsities 
have "omi'wliat the same opportimitu*s as American Uiii- 
versitie-, to develoj> detailed (.uinparative work in contiguous 
arCtis and it is to lie hoped that institutions Mieh as Aehimota 
and Makerere will soon undeitake ."imilar woik. 

Scliapera draws one general comparative eom lusion, l.e. 
that mechani"!!!" for chauging legi"latioii are more developed 
among the Sntlio than among the X'guni -speaking peoples. 
"Idus he jmts down ]) 0 ""ibly to the t\ pe of indirect rule 
developed in the BrotectoiMtes. He al "0 tliuiks it may be 
clue to neglect of the problem of legislation by field* workers 
m X'guni area". It is ei(*ar. however, that there is a field for 
much more iletaded <‘oui}jarative work. SchaperaX ow*ii 
ileseription of the variations lu the Chief's power betw'een the 
ruler who con"ults hi" inner eouneil, his council of headmen, 
or })oth these eouneil" and the popular assembly gives us an 
example of this kind of comparati\e work. Detailed material 
on the balance of politic <d power among the Tswana peoples ; 
the relation of the legal and jiolitical powers of the Chiefs; 
the ])ower" of the Chief in relation to tho"e of the District 
Hoads ; and the reaction ot the"e peojile to Ihitish adnimistra- 
tion might well lead to generahzat ions of great practio.il and 
theoretical nnportam e. and it i" to be liopeii that Sehapera will 
undertake such a .stiuctuiwl rompari"Oii. 

A useful appendix giving h"t of the legal codes of the 
TsW'ana is ^Jublished with the mam material. A. 1. H. 

North Africa. B// Ahni H. Brodrick. (ixford V}iiven<it>/ 
ED2. ^ P]). 2, 98. llln^tratid. Prdy. lEsg 6d. 

This little l_>ook Is a compound of history, geograjihy, 
and travel, with politii al and eeonomie observations by 
the way. It.s interest for the anthropologist is negligible. In- 
de(Ml, some of the author's "tatemeuts in tins Held are nmst 
questionable. To say that Berber society never established 
political institutions of its ow'ii oii a larger scale th.ui that of 
a \ illage, reveals an astonidiiiig lack ot understanding of the 
political leagues nt tribc" whu h. until recently, were "O active 
among the Jbala. Bvif. and High Atlas Berber", as formerly 
among those of the Algerian Tell. hurthei, m view ot the 
develojimeiii iii Southern Moiocco of a iiim]ue form of fortified 
\ illage striK'ture. it i" ab"nrd to ^-ay the Berbers have evolved 
no architertun' worthy of the name. 

The reviewer w*ho. through eon"iderahle close a"sociatiuu 
with them, retain" the pleasant c'"t rei oUeetions of the courtesy 
and hospitality of the Tangerine", finds it necessary to repu- 
diate the author's de'.eription of their behaviour as ' insolent 

1 )i usL|ueiie"s/ 

Blemi"hes ut t}ie"e kinds apart, the hook can be recom- 
mended as a well-informed and w*ell-]nv"ented general account 
of conditions m Xorth Africa prior to the recent occupation 
by the Allied forces, it has thrive useful maiis — tw'o con- 
cerned with the Tran"*Saharau railway — eight photographic 
illuslratioiis. and an index. WALTER FOGG 

INDIA 

Peoples of India. Lb/ Hba, H. Jr. Sinith'ioynnn 

ln^titnt}on ' U'ur Bachr/round XVadit'N,' Ao. 18. Pp. 
ir, St), o nad 21 ptatr^. 

A very complete and on the whole accurate sketch of 
the main geograplncal and cultural features of India, covering 
its climate, vegetation, animals, and geology ; its arclwology, 
material culture, and racial types ; its jiupnlation, health, 
nutrition, sea iologicah and c«'onomii‘ aspects ; its history, 
government, and pohtu s ; its Lmguagcs, religions, games, and 
arts : it" cultural and ethnic divisions, and its society in 
general ('.i"te" anil the ea"te system are dealt with more 
fully than one might expect m a survey of so much iii so 
little : <iud, lu'sides smne account of the Indian peoples' eou- 
trihution to the Allied war olfort. a selettetl bibliography of 
over fifty items is given, <uid the illustrations lire admirable, 
both in choice of subject and m execution. There are a 
number of minor errors, some of which ratlier suggest that 
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t}ie author did not know In<lia very well. Hi-' natural hi-^toiy 

more than once seriously at fault. Thu^ he sjieak’^ ut ‘ the 
' Mahseer or Indian trout,' but Bnrhu.s to/ is nothin!^ like a 
trout, though tlie name * Indian trout ' someimie?' mveii to 
the entirely thfleront Barilifis bohi Again he says that ‘ the 
‘ gayal or Indian eat tie aboiuid throimhout the <iizrieultural 
‘areas and posso'-s discase-resisrant qualities whi*. h le<l to 
■ their importation into tiie United St<.ites for c-ro'-^ lireedmy.' 
Here he is obviously speaking of Bo^ ; the a<t\al [Bo^ 

frOfitalB) is entirely different from the zehii <md i'. kejit only 
m a semi -feral condition in the hills of As^am and Hurma. 
Similar mistakes occur m other context". The e^^ontial 
unity of Kerala, we are told, depends on the distribution of the 
Malayalain lanouao-e, but niiuh of \\h<it i" eeneially regardeil 
as Kerala nowadays u-.es Kaiiare^e, if not other I)i<i vidian 
languai^es, since My."ore State aiul part at lea"t of Coimliatore 
District are usually regardefl as forming pait of Kerala. Again 
we are told that ' except on the western coa-tal areas and m 
' Bengal ' the head-form teiid^. to be univer^>ally lout;, but the 
brae hy cephalic strain that pret lorn mate-, in the we-.T north of 
the ^lalabar coast is far from being restrn ted to coa-.tal aiea-. 
It IS found at its height in Coorg and My-.ore and mixes unsnfi- 
merged with the dolichocephalic tetraiii across to the Coro- 
mandel coast in the sotith as well as throughout the Central 
Provmces. Balm hist an, and much of the Xorth-West Frontier 
The statement, likewise, that the Mongoloid type ot the north- 
east ’ IS be.st represented by the Aintami Nai=:a, Mikir, and 
‘ Bodo ' Is unfortunate, for the Angami with their cymotri- 
chous hair and often proiioimeedly Cam a--ian features con- 
stitute perhaps the least Mongoloid of the X'aaa tribe-.. If he 
reject the spellnm ' S\nteii!J: ’ foi tlie Assam tribo of tliat 
name, he must not suppose that the /y is ocpiiv.ilent to j diph- 
thong ; as a matter of fact it is a M'el-h spellimj; of the short 
neutral vowel 

A number of similar inaccuracies a]>]iear in other paits of 
the book. AdtcBar^da and Ad tkar/ioiik/t. for mstaiice. are 
not the names of castes but. meaning a-, they <lo ' oiigmal 
‘ inhabitants of Dravida or of the Carnatic.' aic euphemistic 
evasions of ca&te-iiames which are utilized by a number of 

different castes. There are a few misprint ' ca/d ‘ for to id 

on p. 'I'l. ' Iqubul ' for Iqbal on ]>. .IS. and in a bibliography of 
fifty Items it is cpiite disproportionate to uielude tvo mono- 
graphs on the Lep{ ha. a very small tube indeed, although the 
only individual tribe appearing m the bibhomaphy at all, 
while the Cfitnb/ idije Hi'-toro oj linlia is omitteil and C)'^Ialiey's 
^lodcni li/diti and the TCt'sC Blackham s J})ro}/t pot able I/nlio 
might also well have been included even m a sliort selection. 
Xevcrthelcss taken as a whole the book is an excellent intro- 
duction for persons wishing to learn sometlnng ot India, and 
fully deserves inclusion m the adiniiablc senes of which it 
forms part. J. H. H 

The Gondwana and the Gonds. B;i l)>dro I'lt .Si/ojl . L>/rl’ 
{( }iiver-^(d FtftdiCdtinns)^ I‘i44. Bp. m. lNi] 
IlluAfaUd. Pi let Us. 12. 

in his jireface, when ron^ideriiig the great rhangfs 
which culture contact ha" broutiht about in the lives of 
primitive aborigine-, of India, Dr. Sitiudi "ay" : 

* A scientific ap])ioacli to the problems of primitn’e life aii<{ 

■ f'onduct IS extremely heljiful m the prevent st«ite of soi lety 

■ in India, as it may indicate the direction of "oci.il refoim 
and that the .nithropologist can help th(‘ people by point) in: 
' out tlie social and survival values of pnmitue ti.at" of < ul- 

■ ture, by representing the results of bis ]n\'estigatiori m "ucli 

■ a way that thepra< ticalmaiimay aj)])Iy them to hw pioliloni" 

■ It IS with this attitude that the following ac( oiint i»f (.loud 
‘ life h.i" been jiresented ' 

This approach n topK al rind full of intere"t. ami h.id Dr 
»SiUg}i followed It up. he might iiidee<l h.ive "orne ciaun to lie 
the pioneer wlmh T.)r Majiund«ir ((piloted on the wirippei) 
claims him to be. It n, howewer. dn.ipjioint inn to fimi thrir, 
for by fir the gri'.itcr ji.irt of tbe Ixiok, tills .iiin is a \ (r\ 
"ecomhuy matter. For J )i‘ Smnh U"e" ino"t of his (h.ijiti'is 
to tnve an .iccount of Bond so<acty. 'Phis i !<•-.( i ipt lou n on 
the whole fai tual and objectuin and soiiie ot it is lu< idl_\ 
given in the form of "tatistaal tables. It i-. howexi'i. n-niel- 
table that Dr. Singh seems to be tom between two purpo-.(>-.. 
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On the one liaml he wislies to nive the reader a survey of Bond 
society, as a l)a( knrouud to ]>rohleins of ( ulture contaet, and 
on the other to make <i stmly of jirimitive economics as 
olxerved m that tribe. 'I'lie result of this is th.it neither par- 
pOs»' Is fullilled. rUid the reailer who wishes to be presented 
with a broad outline fails to find it, while to the economist 
the study pioxcs incomplete, espei-ially coiii'emuig Bond 
method-; of liistribiit ion. 

A daiini r whu h Dr. .Singh does not altogether avoid is tliat 
t)f m.ikiiig his < liaj iters into riguf ( oinp.irtments of Mibjeot- 
matler. This lt>ads to iiie\ liable redimdaiicies aiul teiicls to 
oliscuie any view ot (Joud life as an integrated whole. But 
the mateiial is handled m an interesting and refreshing 
m.umt'r. as, for inst.ince, when the psyi-hoiogical .significance 
of iht‘ t o-o|-»eiatioii wliiih is ilemaiided by Bond li"ihing 
methods Is sliowii <ni'l when Bond admiration for lea<lership 
and LJoiid ability t** org.inize hibour are discussed. One 
sympathizes witli the evulent desire to defend the Bonds from 
ac< iisalioiis L»f iiimiorality and laziness, etc., but it would 
appear (iwen on the author's own admission) tliat the data 
are iiisuiiH lent to make out <i good ca^e. This is especially 
a2iparent m the chajiter coni-erning tlie Bonds’ capacity for 
work, where the fai ts are vague ami uii-iubstantiated. 

Tiie last (-hapTcf la this ])ook. ’ Culture and Acculturation,* 
Is ciiiightemiig. But its value woiihl Jiave been greatly en- 
hanci'cl if the thi*onc-s had been more fully supported, not 
cailv with figures, but .ilso with scientific accounts of the 
ino( hficat ions whu h have taken place m specific villages and 
.iinoiig specific groups ot ciaftsmen. Dr. Singh is perhaps at 
his best 111 this ( hafjtei .uid it miglit ha\'e lieeii well hatl he 
amplified it {even <it the exjieiisc of previou'^ chapter. s) and 
coiK eiitratcd upon the ijrublem of culture-contact as jiro^iosed 
in his jiretace. 

There are many mis])rints, and the jiaper used is poor ; the 
illustration" are filuned aiul not < orre fated to the text : a 
proper in.ip is l>adly needed, the only one given fomiuig the 
backgToimd of the wrapjier ; there is a glost,ary, but the index is 
jjcMir. and its { caiteiits under any gi\ eii letter not even arranged 
aljihabetK ally. 'J'lie general imj^ression given to the reader 
Is .-^o mucli one of caieJessiies" that doubt is engendered as to 
how far reliance can be placed u^Jon statements of fact made 
111 the book. S. B. SOLOMOX 

Report on the Census of Jammu and Kashmir, 1941. 

B'l <'(ijit. ft Cl n n jot'll [Joftioid lU43 ; Bs. a 8 — ) fonob 
\’olnj}/€ jCXlI t/i thf- of It/dio. J!) 4 J. sf/’nw. 

In confcirmity with the general jioliey of the Govern- 
ment of India at the hist cciisus no zittcinjit is made to examine 
in detail the cleniograj^liic matciial obtainable from the record. 
The figures ^u'e jirespnted as statistics tor the use of the jmblic 
generally, and tbe offici.d clcpaitmeiits concerned witli them ; 
the Icttcr-iiress which riccomji.miPs the table" of figures aim" 
iiic*rel\ at piesentmg a synojjtic \ iew of tlie 8tate as an organic 
and developing whole Siu h a j^ioliey is no doubt m accord- 
ance with the present, it loll of census retuiiis in most countries, 
but It \ ervgrtMtly reduces the interest of the Indian Census 
Kepoits to aiitropologists. and probably to others also. Thus 
this rep I'l It on K.islimir, devoting a short paragraph to 
Airho.oloipi. reiiitiik" that ‘ the State is rich in phices of 
■ .irc h.'pologie.il interest . . . and discoveries of interest to 
‘the sliuleiit of <ir« lucology wi*n‘ ma<le at iMartaiid and 

(iilgit ' But the "tuiient wlio w.uits to know’ what tlu'so 
(lis(u\eiies were will ha\ e to sear<‘h the archives of the De- 
])arf merit of Arclireologv : he will find no further information 
m the ('/HSUS Btport. Tins principle holds good throughout 
thf' I'.Bl Indian Bensus Beports gener.iUy, though there art' 
cx( f'})t lolls. Stull as that 2>'ibhsltcd oii tiu' Hajputana Agem y 
UTul'T tIu' titl(' of V’/a's'' I'ni Vi/trs. The others, gt'iierally 
spt'.ikuig. hold little matter of direct value to .lutlirojxilogists. 

J. H. H. 

The Bhils of Gujarat. //'/ f). X Mojomdor. B(piiide<l 
fioin till (In to tot lid'yioreh Sor/ff// s doonod, \'o/. / F. .Vo. 
:h |qi 2 . Bp. 2211 227 . Jlfudiotid. 

4 'he (bills of Bujarat ' is the title ot a short .ii'ticle 
of little over .1 lio/eii [lages rt‘priute<l fiom the Uujoint Bi- 
'-(iit'i'h Soeiet;) donnod (Vol. I\', Xo. . 4 , lU 42 ), in wdiich Di. 
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Majuixular deals iii a prelinuiiai y w<i\ uitii uhai lie plea-etL 
to call the * raciology * ot tht' l^hils, X'.inou^ Tlieoiies ot Hlul 
aftiiiities are recounted by the author, who is lui'liiicd to i, 
on what seem to be luther blender erouud'', tlie eouerally 
accepted <is'>ociatiou of tlie BiiiU (and the probably <illied 
Ivoli caste) with the Kol<uian--'pealanu tribes. Dr. ^la piindar 
also includes a brief account of Bhii < ulture, luainly i oik t'liieil 
with their marriage ceretnoiuc'^. Tlie luo-^t uui>oitanT ])air 
of the article i" the tlurd section, oii blood Lirinip'^. 'The 
author has taken a senes of tests, considerably inor{‘ extended 
than Macfarlane's. and luis reached a liilfeivnt i oik lu'^lou a-- 
to the proportions of B to A an<l O. but thh dnaueem e not 
necessarily a rea'-on for (loubtinu the >>ubstdntial a<<ura<.y 
of Tlacfarlaiio's ie'>ults ; for if one tluiiLi <iboat the Bhd 
physical types is clear, it is that it i'^ vci'y much uhkihI indeed, 
and the Bhils have been uuduh inlluenced by Raj[uit and 
other blood as w'ell as by Ka][)ut r ulture. The author claim>> 
that his aiithropouietric stati-'tics. when atadyM'd. wall tinally 
solve the cpiestion of Bhil nn lal aftinitu^s — wlietlier they do 
or do not, it may be liojjed that tlie horiid teini ' lai lolony 
may be discarded, how'ox'er .ipprtipriate siu h a hybi-id wtird 
may be to such a hybiid race. J. H H, 

PACIFIC 

The Making of Modern New Guinea. Bt/ Sit phi n Tlb/^e/ 

Ii^cd. Aft^€ric<i 1/ B}iilosf>£)}iK"iil Sncirtif I >>!, 

XVIII, B}idndBphhi,\\)B\. Bp IliiO. XdoHn,,. 
This book tracc'^ the history ot ( ulture r ont<i( t in 
the mandated territory ot Xew' Dninea from the luxt tstab- 
lishmeiit of Kuropean trading post- to the present day. 1’he 
author has made an extensive study of tlie hteratuie on the 
subject and has himself spent nine months iii the 'feintoTy, 
the fir.st six amonv the Kwoma (.)f the U])per Sepik and the 
rest in a general survev of condition- 

'Phis is the first study of culture eonitict that «i\owedl\' 
adojits Maliiiow'ski's tla'ory of tlie new' < ultuie, neitliei 
Kiirojiean nor native, th.it throws uj) in tia* ( olonial -it nation. 
The result is a presentation of New' ( hiiiioa -o< lety th.it -how's 
it as a whole and not meiely a- the sum < tf element- derived 
from different souixe- 

T'his method of jn-esentation, while it briiiii- out \ ei'\ 
effectively the type of " caste -ot lety ' that h.i- been built up 
at the points of direct <'ontart. where the native ir^ eni:::aeed 
lu vvagc-labour, is loss sati-faiUory a- leLiard- the uKlire( t 
effects of culture eontact on the hte of the native art\n It 
(‘onceutrates entirely on the jiositiv'e coiitrihutioii of tin' two 
cultures to the new eompr)^ite, and neuDcts the prohleins. 
etiually important for the study of the contact prot e>>-. of the 
institution^ w'hich have dis.ipj'ieared without any e(juivaleut 
f<n* tlieni having been develo}>ed. It is obvious th.u -lu li 
problems must havt' .iri-tni in the jiast of inauv .-ocietu^s .uid 
must have eventu.illy been solved by .i readjustiuein of 
some kind. But that is no reason tor iLinoriue tliein if th.w 
appe.ir at the moment when tlieie are opportumtie- for 
observing tliem. 

The Australians in New ( bunea, as the domiu.int uii'ou}), 
have moulded the new ’ kanaka culture ’ in the way th.it 
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set>uis to them hi'st c.iii'iil.ited to en<ihle them to maintain 
their own institutions Tlie Melaiie-i.uis have h.id no such 
opportunity, .ind for them the h.u k^rround of the ‘kanaka 
■s(K K'ty ^ Is the < omiuunity of vs'ornen. ehildren and old men 
to vs ha h the v oaths are obliged by law to return tor at ItMst 
thit^i* mouths every six yoais ‘ to keej) v illaiie life alive aiul 
•lepiodiue tht'ir kind’ t[). IS-I). No iioiiy ajipe.u’s to he 
inteiideil liy this statenient. If the mdenture<l kihourer on 
.1 mine or plant. itioii can f.uily be sai<l t<> h.iv’e a<lopt(*d <i new 
Miltuitx It Is more ditiicult to make this de-i riptioii lit the 
<- ucumstauces ot the villager, toi whom the unpai t ot 
Kurope.m influeni'e h.is meant ])rimaiily tlie disorgamzaliou 
ot his accu-tome<l -v '.tern of economi<* co-otiei ation and the 
de-tiuction ot hi- institutions. 'Dus is not a situ.itioii wha-h 
will di-a[)pear with the tiassing of the older generation, sini o 
the va-t majoiity of w'omen {'ontinue to spend their whole 
lives ill the V ill.iges. If this iiegativ’e aspect of culture- 
I out, let IS overlooked, a full jueture ot the prot ess is not given. 

Mr. Heed does nut ignore it altogether, but he trc.its it only 
lucidentally. 'This is inevitable, sim to an.dy/.e tlie effect 
of the ( ontac t of two cultures on the institutions of tlie w'caker 
lequiies more chuailed study than he was able to imike. 

1’he nn)-t mteiestiiig pait of the book is his <tu<ly of the 
Australian reaiuion to the problems arising in ( ormexion 
witli tiie admiuisti.it loii of the Teirilory. His (onclusion is 
th.it tVie ii.itive population will bei'ome more and more 
dejiendent on w.ige labour, and the < a-te sy-tem more 
and more rigid. L. P. M.A.IB 

The Word ‘ Ogham.* Z»// L J . D. BUJifinBo/K d/.d., L<rtfntr 

ni l^idni. ( di / r> rxti/ ( 'ndi'ijc of Sf>/ft}t U u/f s and Mon- 
nnjnth ■'Idu t , ('a/dilj\ Bi.pi'intid from Herm.ithena. 
LXII. Ihbk Hodijt s. Ffjip^ cl- ('o., J)fd)lnt. Bp. Ilk 
bd. 

Although J am not rompetent to jironouiict- .i verdict on 
l’rofe-.-.or B. A. S. Mat alister’- theory lliat Ogliam writing 
v\.i- d*-nv<'<l fiom .lu early form of th*- Bret^k alphabet, his 
method ot .irgumeiil h.is .always seemetl to me most (‘oii- 
\ iiK_ mg And so it h.is to Mr. HichauDon who m this paper 
(.u'lies the argument .i stage further to diovv that the word 
■ ogh.iiu ' Is dtM’iv’ed from the (Ireek Aipna. Mr. Kich.irdsou 
hold- th.u the mventors of Ogh.uii jiroiluced ‘ a si'l of ciyptic 
‘ sign-.' he-ing their cunttmt on the jdionology th.it foi-m of 
-the Breek .lijih.ihet ' with which tlu-y were aciin.uiil cd. It 
w.i- likelv . dir. Bichard-on m.iintams, th.u they wamld ‘ n.ime 
tin- al[>h.il)tu from -ome pc'ciili.int v whieh di-t ingui-he- it 
‘ fiom otlK-r- or from the ongiiud model.' And -o it wa- 
call(‘d the Aijmii .ilpli.ibet liecan-e it imjirov'etl on the exein- 
])lar m -o far as it [ii’ovideil a -pecuil ch.ir.icter tor .i '^oimii 
(.died aipna h\' the (>reeks without, liowevei, having ht'cn 
dilfeieutiated hy them in their writing dTu- Apma script 
i-em. lined the jiieserve of ilonnnant pi’iestly eki'^s and in 
nine the u.ime Apma or Oijimt was extended from the writing 
to the then mythii .d mvt-ntor, the e[M)nvmons Ogm.i. 

Tin-, in bi'R f. is dir. Bieh.ird-on's mam thesis. His 
])re-entati(''n of it is so i oniplete and flawless that it c.imiot 
fail to eoiiv nice. iOBWKKTH C. PKATli 




CORRESPONDENCE 


The Aboriginal Population of Europe, (f. dl vx, l!4d. dk 
^ I Sir,— -I n his intere-tuig ji.ipei* on laugu.ige ju'ol denis 
t I in post-war Kurope (dlAx. BBd. .‘il). Mr. Stu.irt dlaun 
refers, though without ajiproh.uiou. to .iii ancient view 
that the Ba-ijiies, or as lit- calls them B.isks. art' llu- de- 
scend. mts of tiio otherwise extiiu t Medittu r.me.in Luropean-. 
Tins view IS ele.irly ineorivet, foi flu- e.uhcsi jit'ople that wt- 
know of 111 the Mediterr.uie.m are.i is tli.u Inunt'Tte, iiairow- 
heatled tyfie th.it, half a ceiituiv .igo. Sergi < allt-il tlu- dledi- 
terraiu'.in Baee. North .\fiica. trtan tie- Bed St'.i to the 
Atkuitic, IS petipltnl by men t>f tin- tvpe with lelatively tew 
mtrutk'rs. Tht' s.une tyjie is found in l.irge ])arts ot Portug.d 
<intl S}»ain. m southern Knuict-, m wt'-tein and southt'iii Italv . 
in most of tilt- Aegean isl.inds, and in some (irt-ek ilistrn'ts <is 
well <is in (‘o.ist.d areas of Anatolia. I'dirther iKuth the same 
tvpe occurs, mi.xed with others, m Brittany, Boruw.dl, irelanvl, 
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dV.\lt-s, e-]H'ci.illy m the stuith, .uid in the west of Scotland. 
This luu'iheru (‘Xtt'Usjun seems to h.ivt' taken pi, ice m tlie third 
milleniuiim u r 

in Nhu'th Afina inoU of thesc> people t.ilk .Arabic, though 
some tnhe-. -uidi as tlie K.ibyle-, 'fu.iregs, and Sluiwiya, s]ieak 
noil-. dry. Ill <iud iioii-Semitic di.il<'< ts. which liave been grouped 
together under tlie n.iine of H<nnitn*. lu Vhiro])e peo])le of 
this iv[)e -peak the Aryan laiigu.ige of the eountry. but long 
ago Sir doim dlorns .buu's pointed out tliat tlie Welsh and 
Irish l.uigu.igi’s dilfered fiom other .Vry.ui toiigiu-s m their 
synt.ix. winch resembles th.it ot the H.umtie group. We may 
(‘oncliide. therefore, th.it the dledilt'i'i .ine.m Bace originally 
-])oke a H.nnitie tongue. 

Mr M.mu also sugge-ls. on tlie .luthority of Klcoek. th.it the 
Basque l.mguage may have spre.id over tlie Alps .is far as the 
Carpal 1 nans. If this can bo substantiated, it seems to show 

J 
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that it IS the last relic ot the ongmal language of the W estern 
Alpines. 

Xow it has been stated, T believe, that tlie Georgian 
language shows some sliglit athnities with the Bast pie. 
Georgian is classed by Russian lintrui^t^ as a member of the 
Japhetic group, which includes the non- Aryan substratum of 
the Armenian tongue, and the language used in the Hittite 
tablets, which is usually called Arianu-. If this connection 
can be proved, then the original lanmiaue of the WA'stern 
Alpines must have been relatetl to that speken by the eastern 
group, which is found to-day lietweeii the Dinaiic Alps and 
tlie Armenian mountains. HAROidJ J. K. FRAKK 

A Cypro-Mycen«ean Jeweller^s Mould. Ill list rated 

SiE, — The drawmg published here'^ith was given to 
me in 1913 by Mr. IMarkides, then Keeper of the 
Cyprus IMuseuin m Xicoisa. It was made by a young 
French artist Jean des Meiiles. and the object w^as then in 
private possession in Ct'prus. It is a four-st[uare slab of soft 
stone, probably steatite, and has hollow'^ in its flat surface for 
casting ear-rings of a t\’pe with simply o\'eiiapping susjDension 
loop, some with a plain swollen body, but one w ith a pendant 
with granular ornament in relief, of a desiirn which is common 
in Cy pro -Mycenaean tombs of the fourteenth and thirteenth 



Fig. 1. STOXE would for gold orxawe>~t ; Cyprus 
The ear-ring on the Iffi c*? aj>^idf>-dov'n 

century at Fnkomi and elsewhere in Cyprus : see British 
Museum Ejcmvations in Cgpru-'-, IbOU, PI. x. 412-415 (plain), 
XI. 427-9, xii 3S2-3 (granulatefl). The latter is there shown 
(xii, 452-3) by intermediate types to be derived from a bull's 
head. The ornament is also a degenerate imitation of real 
granulation with soldered gold ball-. I'lie i4iannels by w^hich 
the molten rnetal w as poured into tlie mould are shown on the 
lower edge of the slab. There was of course a similar mould 
to fit on to this, secured by a <iowel through the deep circular 
hole above the bull > horns. 

The interest of this mould is <is evidence that .such oriui- 
ments were made m Cyprus, not necf*s-drily imported, and 
<-onsequently as contirmmg the view' tliat the rich Cypro- 
Mycensean cemeteries of C'v]a'us represent an cxten.-.ive 
colonization from the .tFgeari, not mere tradmg stations or 
pui’cliasers of Mycenaean gooiis. JOHX L. MVRKS 
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Feminine Disabilities. Cf. Man, 1945, 77. 

Sir, — I write with reference to Lord Raglan's letter on 
feminine disabilities (Man, 1945, 77) to point out that 
tlie division of labour betw'cen the sexes, which I 
under.^tand him to attribute to an irrational belief, is m part 
at any rate the ob\ious result of physiological diff'erences. 
Fnder primitive conditions the men hunt because a pregnant 
w'umau camiot run after a deer or away from a wuld buffalo. 
The same consideration probably applies to the earlier stages 
of the domestication of animals. Further, in at least one 
Central Asian tribe the wmmen milk the cattle or sheep while 
the men undertake the more dilhcult and to some extent more 
dangerou', work of milking the mares. In primitix'e agricul- 
ture in As-iain. the men do the felling of the trees and clearmg 
of jungle because the work is too lieavy for the women, who 
are, a.'s generally among humans, less muscular. Less serious 
agricultural operations are .shared, tliough a man initiates 
sowing (as a woman does reaping) for precisely such reasons 
as Lord Raglan suggests in Ins letter. J. H. HLTTOX 


Osiris and Dionysus, cj Man, 1945, 38. 

Sir.— I do not feel competent to criticize Mr. Horn- 
blower's tlieury regarding the origins of Osins ; that 
IS a matter for an Egyptologist who has also an 
adeejuate Iciiow ledge of the relevant parallel material. I wish 
merely to point out tw'o trilling flaws in his cla'jsical references, 
w'hicli between tliem .slightly weaken some of his subsidiary 
conclusions. 

(1) The ' bndge-jestings,' (fepJiffrisiftini, in which the 
Eleusmian initiates took part, or to whicli they were subjet ted, 
were not ' tlirown at ' them ' on their return to Athens,' but 
on their w’ay to Eleusis. See, for the fact,- and also for a not 
unfounded doubt if the gfphgn.sf/ioi wa^re a piece of ritual at 
all, the standard work on Atlienian cults. L. Heuliner, 
Att/,schf Fe>tp, ]). 73. 

(2) VVlieii sLindrv Greeks call Jlionyms Stfnjrcvp, W'hich 

Ovid render- by bimatpr, tlie resemblance between this and 
the CLiricjus Egyptian i-efei'ciice to Horns as ' born of Two 
■ Si-ters ' IS illusory. Dionysus, according to Ins legend, w'as 
rescued yet unborn from the- body of hi- mother Semele. and 
enclosed in tlie flesh of Zeus' tlugh till the period of gestation 
was finished. He thus liad in a .sense two mothers, one of 
them being his father. X"othing of the sort, 1 believe, is 
related of Horns. Alsu, the pa-sage quoted for Horns is, L 
gather, from a kind of litany ; all the earlier refeienees to 
Diony.-us as ‘ tw'u-rnothered ' are purely literary, and the 
single late ritual oceiirrenee is from an Orphic hyimi, one of a 
class of coiiipo-itioiis wliK h reek of literary influence and are 
m the la-t degree artifliial. Sec Liddelh8eott Jones under 
Si/xT^Tcup. H, J. ROSE 

Correction : — Man, 1945, 37. 

On the diagram illustrating the article of Professor C* 
van Riet Lowe on The Evolution of the Levnlloisi 
TechnirpiP hi South Africa, Man. 1945, 37 (pp. 57-58), 
the two halves of tlie diagram should have been pnnterl face 
to face, as indicated hy the directions in the margin. 

The scale also lias ]>een iiieorreetly stated : it should ho 

{one -P(ijhth) natuTril size. This is important, in view' of the 
vf'ry large diinensjons of some of the speeiniens, e.g, the larger 
( ore illii-trating phase 11 on p. 57 is 15 inches long and 8 iiK-hes 
deep : the lesser ‘ Proto Levallois I * core is 7 inches long and 
nearly 3 mehes doop. C. VAX RIET LOWE 

Correction: — Saharan Civilization, (f. Man, 1945. 38 

(p. fll , col. 2). 

Sir, - In 5 Ian, l94->, 3S Ip. f> I , em 1 of col. 2), follow’ing the 
jirelimmary com Insion- of the disco\ eiers, I attributed 
prehistoiK' age to the “ Sahar.m Givili/ation ’ Later examina- 
tion ha^ marie this attriliution unsafe ami it should lie w ith- 
<h-awn. G. 1). HOHXBLOWER 
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I.— THE SHANGO TEMPLE AT IBADAN, NIGERIA 

THE CARVED PILLARS ON THE: RIGHT SIDE, SEEN FROM THE LEFT 

l‘hot()iir(iph hi/ the lull' H . I'. Mn/ernn-ttz 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES 

NOTES ON THE KING^GOD SHANGO AND HIS TEMPLE AT IBADAN, SOUTHERN NIGERIA. />// 

Frr/ L. It. Mff/eroiritz. With Plate B. and iUnstmtions. 

I 

Shango is the god of thunder, lightning and tire of the Yoruba people and is symbolized by the d<;uble- 
axe. meteorites, and thunderbolts. If one analyses the myths, legends, and traditions connected 
with this god. one comes to the conclusion that he is a composite figure, i.e. Shango is [a) a god of the type of 
the Egyptian— Xubian sky and meteorite gods, and (h) a king who played an important part in early ^ oruba 
history and who was deified although, strictly speaking, he was not an ancestor king or founder of a newly- 
formed state. This is remarkable, for it was usually the ancestor king or founder of a dynasty. wIk). according 
to a custom of some ancient Sudanese states which derived their culture from Xubia (nieroe). was identified in 
one way or another with the deity of the dominating tribe. Tn the Yoruba country it was originally Oduduwa. 
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the first king of the conquering Borgu dynasty, who 
was deified and merged with the eartli -goddess of the 
same name : ^ but later on Shango. owing to his strong 
and colourful personality and his powerful ancestry 
(he was an offspring of two rival royal houses) eclipsed 
Oduduwa and took his place. 

The god Shayigo 

It appears that he was derived from the Tsubian 
god Amun (in the Sahara and Sudan usually called 
Ainan) who was brought into Yoruba and Nupe by 
refugee tribes from Nubia, now generally called Bleniy- 
Zaghawa. The bulk of these tribes was forced to 
leave Nubia after a.i>. 629 when a Sassanid Persian 
army in occupation of Egypt was beaten, and retreat- 
ing into Nubia, exerted such pressure on the many 
tribes and peoples there that the great Kisra migra- 
tion set in tc> the various parts of the western Sudan. 

Shango s derivation from Amun becomes quite 
clear when one realizes that these two deities not 
only have the same functions - but also the same 
symbols, for both represent predominantly the de- 
structive aspect of the sky with its thunder, lightning 
and dangerous storms,*^ both have the double-axe as 
an emblem and are symbolized in the meteorite ^ and 
thunderbolt. On the other hand they also send the 
rains and control the waters ^ and are, therefore, to a 
certain extent, fertility deities.^ Both are solarized ~ 
and their sacred animal is the ram ; ^ finally, bf)th are 
slayers of enemies. 


^ Represented as a sitting woman nursing a child, Oduduwa 
IS worshipped by the people a.s an earth-goddess : simul- 
taneously at the Palace at the Alafin of Oyo, Odutluwa is 
worshipped as the founder of the Yoruba state, all of which 
clearly shows the dual origin of this deity. 

- G. A. Wainwright, ' Some Aspects of Amun.' Jotirti. E(j. 
Anh,, Xovember, 1934. 

^ After the king Shango was merged with the god ' Shango ’ 
his w ife Oya was created the goddess of tornadoes and violent 
storms but Shango kept the double-axe, tlie trailitional 
weapon of the storm-gods in Egypt and the Xear East. Oya 
was symbolized by two naked swords and the horns of a 
buffalo ; on the other hand some statuettes show her Iiead 
surmounted by a large double -axe. According to Wainwright 
' The Bull Standards of Egypt.' Journ. Eg. Ar^h., XIX, 1933 . 

‘ The double -axe is a skeuomorphic representation of light - 
‘ ning, for both it and the lightning split whatever they strike.' 

Amun was representeti by a meteorite in his Temple at 
Thebes ; Shango is represented by meteorites in his Temple 
at Ibadan. 

" This activity wa^ also taken over by Oya and Shjingo's 
two other wives, each representing a river in the Yoruba 
country. The Xiger river, for instance, is aulled Odo Oya. 
that IS, the container of Oya. 

^ Leo Frobenius, Dft'^ V nheknunte Afrikfi, Munich. 1933, j). 
l.’il, shows old sacrificial vessels of the Shango cult on which 
the double -axe i» tiaiisjiosed into male sexual organs. The 
thunderbolt is also regarderl as the semen of Shango. 

’ See, Shango typical Sun -god, Leo Fro hem us. T}>e 
( 'hildhood of Alan, Ch. xx, London, 1909. 

^ In the Palace of the Alafin of Oyo a Shango priestess is 
in charge of the sacred Ram which is allowed to go everywhere 
unmolested and may eat wu'th imjamity anything from the 
\i*n<lors on the market. 
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Statuettes, from the Egyptian late Kingdom and 
later, depict Amun as such a slayer brandishing a 
club : some figures in brass and wood show Shango 
with his club Oshe, and occasionaUy he is referred to 
as Jakuta, the hmler of stones (meteorites). 

Further evidence that Shango may have been 
derived from Amun and the meteorite gods of Egypt 
and Nubia in general, can be found in the legend of 
Shango 's ascent into heaven on an ii*on chain. This 
seems to be a variation of the ' rope ladder theme ’ of 
Letopolis ® which was the sacred town of the Egyptian 
meteorite and thunderbolt gods. According to Wain- 
Avright, the idea of ascent into heaven in a thunder- 
storm and that of heavenly ropes which Avere likely 
to haA^e been represented by shooting stars or 
meteorites, 10 aars well established in Egypt. 

The god Shango \s original name Aman is, in my 
opinion, still retained in the figure of the Ibadan- 
Aman, standing near the altar in the Shango Temple 
at Ibadan. Aman is said to stand there ' to shoAv that 
■ the god is a native of Ibadan.’ In this instance 
Aman is quite obviously identified AA'ith Shango. 

The king Shango 

The coimtry noAv called Yoruba Avas, from the sixth 
to the tAA^elfth century of our era, a vassal state of 
Nupe,i- then called Ambara, and AA^as ruled by a Nupe 
dynasty Avhich, in the Shango legends, is called Tapa 
or Takpa — the Yoruba word for Nupe. At the begin- 
ning or middle of the tAA'elfth century a king or prince 
of Borgu AAith people from his kingdom and that of 
Yarriba suddenly pushed south and inA'aded and 
occupied Ambara Avhich, from then on Avas named 
after the A^arriba, or, as it is pronounced to-da}", 
Yoruba. The Borgu prince or king, knoAATi to us 
as OduduAA'a, became the ruler OA^er the conquered 
territory and foimder of a dynasty Avhich rules to this 
day.i^ 

® G. A. Wainwright, ‘ Letopolis.' Jour. Eg. Arch., XVII, 
Xovember, 1932. 

Meteorites contain iron which may explain the sub- 
stitution of an iron chain for ropes m the Shango legend. 

Further, there is also the “ sacred flame ' at Letopolis 
and the ‘ sacred fire ’ of Shango which relights the ex- 
tinguished home fires at the solstice. Fire walking and fire 
dances were connected w ith the fire ceremonial of both deities. 

The first Xupe kingdom or empire was founded by the 
before -mentioned Blemy-Zaghaw'a during the middle oV the 
seventh century. Its founder is said to have been a de- 
scendant of the kings of Xapata m XTibia and the Yoruba 
word Tapa is believed to be a corruption of Xapata. See L. 
Frobenius. CJnd Africa sprach, II, p. 1319. 

Leo Frobenius, Und Africa aprach, II, p. t>l8. 

It is not at all clear whether at that time Yarriba (the 
Haussa term for Varba) w’as a separate king<lom, or a vassal 
state of Borgu. or a kingdom which had a dynasty originating 
from Borgu. I suppose that the last was the case as S. .Tohii- 
sori. The History of the Yorubas, p. 6, only speaks of Yarriba 
and makes no mention of Borgu, 

Leo Frobenius. Und Africa .sprach, I, p. 210, and If, 
p. 618, A new* dynasty from Borgu. P. 629, The Borgu 
dynasty still in existence in Yoruba in \.i>. 1486. 

1 
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Fig, 3. — the sHA>rGO temple at ibadax ; the earved pillars S-15 on the rkjht side 
Ffiotof^rapk by the bitf H. F. Meyfrou'ttz 


Except for some garbled traditions we know nothing 
of the early history of the invaders in Yoruba, but 
it appears that, perhaps after two or three decades 
of fighting with the Xupes, the adversaries came to an 
understanding and alliances were formed between the 
two countries, supported by intermarriages between 
the two royal houses ; in other words it may be pre- 
sumed that the Xupe ceased to interfere with the 
invaders, so long as the latter recognized their 
suzerainty in one way or another. (This may not 
have consisted of more than a military alliance sealed 
by a symbolical tribute, thus securing the Xupe border 
for the Yoruba, giving them time to consohdate their 
conquest and enabling them to plan for further ex- 
pansion in the other direction.) 

Olofiran, better known as Shango in legends and 
traditions, was an offspring of such an intermarriage. 
His father was Oranyan, grandson of Oduduwa, the 
foiuider of the Borgu dynasty in Yoruba. and his 
mother was a daughter of the Nupe king Elempe, of 
the Tapa dynasty which once ruled the country. 
Shango therefore combined in his person the two 
dynasties which had fought for the supremacy in 
Yoruba. As such he should have made an admirable 
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heir to the throne, particularly at a time of internal 
tension between the Yoruba and Niipe sections of the 
population. But his much older half-brother Ajaka 
was the regent chosen by Oranyan and later succeeded 
this king to the throne. However, as Ajaka Avas too 
peace loving a ruler for the difficult times in Avhich he 
lived, he was deposed and Shango took his place. 

We do not know whether Shango considered himself 
to be more of a Nupe or Tapa prince than a prince of 
the Borgu dynasty but on account of subse([uent 
happenings I am inclined to believe that he was the 
hope of the pro -Nupe party in the country. He 
certainly met at once with opposition from a section 

S. Johnson, The History of the i ornbus, p. 149- 

In the legend of the two vShangos, he is railed 8hango 
Tapa whereas Ajaka called Me-i Shango. It appoar.s that 
■ Shango ' conveyed the meaning of ’ warrior from the Hauf'sa 
' country ' or ' Haussa wann)r.‘ for at that period the Hau^sa 
mercenaries of the Yukon of Wukaii were railed " 8honka.' 
the Mugulai' of which is ' Shonko or ' IShongo. {See^ Su* 
Kichaixl Palmer. * Ancient Xigerian Bronze^,' The Burlington 
Magazine. October, 1942.) Therefore one may perhaps trans- 
late * Me-i 8hango ' as ' Lord of the Hau'-^a warriors ’ 
(’ Haub&a' is the general term among the forest people for all 
those living outside the forest zone) and ’ Shango Tapa ' as the 
* Nupe Haussa warrior ' — which make his descent and what 
he stood for quite clear. 

T ] 
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largely composed of the princes and chiefs of Oyo, a 

originally founded by Oranyan and which, there- 
fore, can be regarded as a stronghold of the Borgu- 
Yoruba ruling caste. This was an opposition which 
Shango certainly must have been bent on destroying, 
for it is still remembered with horror how, after 
capturing O^’o by treachery, he shamefully and 
brutally put to death all the princes and chiefs 
of that town. 18 Finally, to emphasize this victory 
he moved his court to Oyo and made this town the 
permanent capital of the country, which it remains to 
this day. He thus became the first Alafin of Oyo and 
as such could be regarded as an ancestor king.i^*^ 

His w'hole rule lasted only seven years, for owing 
to his tyranny and passion for fighting battles inside 
Yortiba he was. according to one version, forced to 
abdicate by a strong party in the state. Another 
version has it that, after he had accidentally killed 
most of his wives and children, he wished to retire 
to the court of his maternal grandfather the king of 
Xupe, but, being deserted by his folio w'ers, including 
his beloved wife Oya. he committed suicide. 

It is doubtful whether the second version gets to 
the core of the reasons which w ould make this journey 
to Xupe plausible. I am inclined to believe that it 
was prompted by political motives, possibly to get 
help from the Xupe to oust the Borgu-Yoruba ruling 
caste from all its strongholds in the Yoruba country. 
However the case may be, after his suicide relations 
between these twn countries became very strained and 
his half-brother Ajaka, who was reinstated on the 
throne, was himself soon forced to lead a military 
expedition against the relations of his late brother 
Shango. 

Xh)thing is know n ab<nit the real origin of this w ar, 
neither how it w^as won by the Yoruhas nor of its 
repercussions — in Yoruba history.-^ Accorriing tf) 
the Xupe royal bards, it must have been this victory 
of Ajaka to which they attributed the loss of its 
■ states w ithin the state ' Yoruba and Benin (the latter 
then a vassal state of Yoruba) and thus ended the 
first Xupe Empire. 

S J(jhn^on, Thf HiMonj of the Yor}ihas, p. 149. 

After Oranyan had founded Oyo he resided there for 
some time hut returned to Tfe, the old capital of the country. 
Ajaka reigned at Oko \\here lie was crowned Alafin but 
moved to Oyo after Shango ‘s death. This Oyo, also called 
E\eo or Katunga, ha^ })een in rums since 1835. A New Oyo 
wFi^ built faither '>outh which i< still the capital of the Yoruba 
kiiiirdorn. 

There is a legend that Shango possessed a preparation 
which could attract lightning and that, experimenting one 
rlay, he aecidentally set his palace on fire and mo5>t of lii-^ 
wive-' and childien peri'^hed. Overcome with grief, he then 
deriderl to abfhcate. 

The next \sar, against Xupe, reported by the Vorubas, 
oceurred roughly one hundred years later and was won by the 
Xupes who oc<-upied Oyo for two or three decades and the 
Alafin Onigbogi and Ofinran died in exile See The Hiistorij of 
the Yoruhas, pp. 15S, 1 .^ 9 . 
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Calculating the date of this event in Xupe history, 
Frobenius believes that it took place in a.d. 1275 ; -- 
but from the traditions of Benin it must have occurred 
earlier. For Egharevba,-'^ the court historian of 
Benin, dates Oranyan's coming to rule Benin, that is 
to incorporate this country more firmly into the 
Yoruba state, at approximately a.d. 1170. At that 
time Shango must have been already born, as during 
Oranyan ‘s absence in Benin, his half-brother Ajaka 
w as already regent and later, even before their father's 
return, installed as Alafin. Further, Shango, after he 
had ousted Ajaka, only ruled seven years and died a 
young man : it ought to be therefore safe to assume 
that Aj aka's reinstatement and war against Xupe 
took place not more than twenty or thirty years after 
A.D. 1170, that is roughly a.d. 1200. 

HoAvever, as all dates in Sudanese history, due to 
oral transinissiou and their calculation in lunar 
months, cannot possibly be exact we must clearly 
permit for a latitude of several decades and striking 
the mean between the Benin historian and Frobenius, 
w'e may place the date of the end of the first Xupe 
Empire and the beginning of an independent Y^oruba 
somewhere between a.d. 1200 and a.d. 1275. let us 
say the first half of the thirteenth century. 

Shango was deified after his death by his friends 
and identified with Aman, the god connected with 
the Tapa dynasty.-^ A legend tells us how^ his 
friends w'ent to the Bariba country, to the north of 
Yoruba, in order to learn the art of attracting light- 
ning and how, when they came back, they put into 
practice all the lessons they had learnt. When too 
frequent conflagrations took place and too many 
deaths from lightning occurred, they WDuld say that 
this w'as due to the late king taking vengeance on his 
enemies on account of the indignities heaped upon his 
memory. Being appealed to to propitiate the offended 
king in order that he might stay his A^engeance, 
Shango s friends offered sacrifices to him as god, and 
hence these intercedors became the ' Hogba ' or priests 
of Shango. 

It may be that Shango’s friends, by deifying their 
king Shango, hoped to restore some of the power that 
the Tapa dynasty and its faithful adherents had lost 
in Yoruba, firstly through Ajaka's victory over the 

Leo F'robenius, Ct)fJ Africa >>prnch, 11. p. 271. 

J. V. Kgharevba, A x'^hort Hostor// of Benin, C.M.S. 
Bookshop. Laj^os, I93b, p. 10. Dates of the reigns of Benin 
King- rolKeted by Koupell, Dennett, and Thomas shortly 
after 1897 are eompared vith ear-h other in B. Struck, * Die 
(dironologie der Benin Altertuemer,* Zcitscii. f. Ethn., 55, 
1923. Ail date tiie hrst Oba of Benin, Kweka — who was also 
a >on of Oranyan by a marria^^e witii a Bini lady — during 
the middle of the twelfth century, that is, Oranyan’s arnv^al 
at Benin may have been even earlier than a.d. 1170. 

The kings of the first Xupe Empire were believed to 
have been riescendaiits of tlie kings of Xapata m Xubia who 
ofliciully were regarded as tlie sons of the god Amim. 

8. Johnson, The Hnstory of tfn Yorubaa, p. 34, 

] 
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Nupes aud secondly through his determined campaign 
against the followers of Shango. At least that is the 
only way one can understand the change in Ajaka, 
originally a peace lovilig prince, who, after his re- 
instatement on the throne became even more warlike 
than his late brother Shango. He is said to have 
been engaged in civil war with LOGO of his chiefs and 
princes among whom were the principal vassal kings : 
the Onikoyi, the Olugbon, and the Aresa.-^’* 

Although Shango's friends did not quite succeed 
at that time in achieving their political aims, they 
certainly succeeded in making Shango a ]jowerful 
god — the most powerful, to this day, in the A^oruba 
country. 

11 

Th(' Temple 

The tirst illustration which we have of it. is by 
Arriens. the painter Avho accompanied Frobenius on 
his expedition to West Africa in 1910-12.-" and we 

]bl<L, )). 152. 

Leo Frobonuis. V)ui Africa spraclt, 1. Kruut 
A drawing seen from the .-^ame angle on j) 

I 1 


are in a position to compare his water-colour sketch 
with the flashlight photographs we took in 1937 
A few* things seem to have altered since then, lii 
1910 the actual temple was an unenclosed striudure 
covered with a thatched roof, sup])orted on pillars, 
which was extended in front over a fairly extensive 
area in order to provide shade for the priests and 
worshippers. Now* the temple is enclosed by walls 
made of swash and covered w ith a low* fiat roof, so 
that no light enters the ])la(‘e except through f w*o doors 
built into the front tvall. 

Arriens* sketch, due to the water-colour technupie. 
is rather indistinct with regard to the details of tlu‘ 
carved pillars, the main feature of the tenpile. which 
makes it difficult to compare them with our phot«>s. 
Fortunately there also exists a photogra]>h of the 
temple, tak^m either by Fnibenius or one of the 
members of his expedition which is published in lhi'< 
r nhrkanntf Afrika.-^ From this photograph we can 

A brief suLAt'V t>f Xieeriaii arts an<l naft'' ha^- beoD 
<'oudu('ted l)y H. V. ami K. L K. Meyerowit/. ''pon«>ort‘d b\ 
Arhiinota ( 'olleHe. Hold Coa'^t 

TaM> FrobeiiiU'-. E nht ka >n>t( Mueu< ht'ii. 1!*25. 

P is-j 
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see quite clearly that there were only six pillars on the 
left side, where there now are seven : probably there 
were originally nine, as there are still on the much 
better preserved right side. The added pillar is the 
one which is Xo. 4 at present, called ‘ Irugberi/ 
one tigure on top of another. In Frobenius' time the 
one which is Xo. 2 now, called ' Egbado,' took its 
place, while the space of Xo. 2 was left empty. 
Xos. 1, 3, 3, b, and 7 are still the original carvings 
although repainted and not always in the same 
colours as in 1910. 

Of the carvings on the right side, the pillars 1-7 
and 9 are identical, whereas Xo. 8 is different even in 
theme and may be regarded as new since Arriens 
painted his sketch. 

The large proscenium -like swish frame surrounding 
the carvings has changed in so far as this architectural 
feature was much more elaborate in former times ; 
to-day it is quite simple, and all decorative members, 
liutings, steps, etc., have disappeared. 

As we were unable to get a rehabie interpreter 
during the three days when we visited the temple, I 
am indebted to Capt. R. J. Xewberry of the Xigerian 
Department of Agriculture, then stationed at Ibadan, 
for some of the interpretations of the carvings. Xone 
of the approximately two dozen figures in this temple 
are images of the god. l)Ut represent («) the retinue 
of Shango, and (b) some of the different classes of men 
and animals over which his domain extended. They 
are standing there to pay homage to Shango who sits 
invisible on the throne behind them. 

Tht carved pillars on the hjf 

1. ijniERE — a monkey eating corn cob. A motif 

from Iseyin. 

2. Egbado — a native of the Egbado country. 

3. Ademe — a palm-wine maker climbing palm 

tree with dog below . 

4. IKC GBEKi— a reference to the Trugberi (3an. 

3 l.TiMERE — see Xo. 1. 

b. I LOR EX— a warrior on horseback from Ilorin in 
Xorthern Yoruba 

7 Ei^egex 8haxgo — one possessed at times by 
Shango and through whom Shango does 
his miracles. He is surro untied by drum- 
mers. 

The carved pillars on the right 

8. Ilorix — see Xo. 6. 

9. Ere Shaxgo — the idol (ere) representing 

Shango in the shape of a ’ fieautiful im- 
* married woman.' At the court at Oyo 
the lyamode was an unmarried jiriestess of 
Shango often inspired and possessed by the 
god and she thus came to be regarded as the 
embodiment of 8hango. 


10. Egbado — -see Xo. 2. 

11. Agberx — a woman from Agberi. 

12. Idomi — a native from Idomi. 

13. Tapa — a Tapa woman. Her face marks, how- 

ever, are the Royal Oyo. 

14. Obu Luke Ii>ome — I domi man and another 

carrying monkey on his head. 

15. Iruoberi — see X'o. 4. 

lb. Igbiosa — an Igbiosa man. 

The Altar 

The altar behind the pillars consists mainly of a 
large wooden mortar called Odo, and Shango mani- 
fests himself in the many meteorites w^hich this mortar 
contains. On the left side of this Odd are a few' 
Ibeji, idols carved in harchvood and representing 
twins in the cult of the god of the Twins w'hich in 
some w'a^" seems to be connected with the Shango 
cult. The statuettes here are among the oldest I have 
so far seen. 

On the right side of Shango *s throne stands the 
statue of Acjbult Shaxgo, the woman whose duty it 
is to carry the kola-nuts belonging to Shango ; 
farther to the front stands the carved figure of 
Ibadan-Amax wearing a white helmet, representing 
a native of Ibadan and sliowing that the god Shango 
is a native of this towai. And before Am ax tliere is 
A. 7 A the Ibadan man's dog. 

In addition we find all kinds of other objects around 
the Odo, as, for instance, the w’allets of Shango wiiich 
hang along the w'alls and are emblematic of the 
plundering propensities of the god who w^as the friend 
of predatory w^ar. There are also calabashes and all 
kinds of European china and stoneware articles, in- 
cluding a toby jug which w'as given to one of the 
Shango priests by a traveller w'ell over a hundred 
years ago. 

If one hears or reads the various myths and 
legends coimected with Shango, the Kingly Thunder- 
god. one is surprised that for pictorial representation 
apparently the most insignificant and unrelated 
stories w^ere chosen. Xo attempt seems to have been 
made to choose anything of Shango's regal career, nor 
does anything suggest the power of this god. One 
would expect at least to find the godis three wives 
depicted, each of Avhich represent a river in the 
Yoruba country and w ho play a big part in the myths : 
or an image of Shango's devoted slave Biri, the Dark- 
ness, or Shango's messenger Ara, the Thunderclap. 

The people who are represented in connection with 
Shango are a few^ individuals and animals and of those 
few*, five have been depicted twice : Ijemere, 
Egbaex). Ieorex, Iregberi, and Idomi. This selec- 
tion strikes me as very poor, especially in view' of the 
fact that they are there to show' the different classes 
of men and animals over which the domain of Shango 
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extended. Worse are the various objects collected 
round the altar, the throne of Shango, and I can only 
fully agree with Frobenius who is of the opinion 
‘ that originally there existed a symbolism which was 
■ rich and full of meaning although to-day it has 
’ deteriorated into a jumble containing all forms of 

* modern junk, side by side with dignified old objects 
‘ the meaning of which is now misunderstood, a pell- 

* mell without criticism.* 

Deterioration from the architectural and general 
aesthetic point of view has also set in. The carved 
pillars were originally conceived as columns, which 
can still be seen from the few which have a round 
plinth, one large figure only and a fairly long uj^per- 
shaft ; on the left side Nos. 3, 6, 7, and on the right 
side Nos. 8, 9, and 13. The pillars Nos. 9 and 13 each 
depicting a woman are the finest carvings of them ah 

Leo Frobenius. * Die Atlantische Goetterlehre.' Atlatiths, 
X, p. s:l 


[Nos. 27, 28 

and probably the oldest. They are the only ones, 
with the exception perhaps of the tw'o w'arriors on 
horseback, Nos. 6 and 8, wdiich still have a monu- 
mental quality w'hich is completely lost in the others : 
it is only necessary to compare No. 9, Ere Shaxgo, 
with No. 10, Egbado next to it. The dilapidated state 
of the swish proscenium, now' stripped of its decora- 
tive elements, has already been mentioned ; as has 
been the change from an open structure covered by a 
thatched roof into a w'alled building — w'hich completes 
the rather depressing slum-hke appearance of the 
wTole compound. Further, W'hen I revisited the 
Temple in 1944 I found that all the carvings had been 
daubed with blood, which destroyed whatever 
remained of monumental effect, and the beautiful 
Ibeji figures at the foot of the altar were dressed in 
rags, drenched with the blood of the sacrifice. The 
Temple itself, however, and the surrounding space, 
had been noticeably cleaned up. 


RATTAN CUIRASSES AND GOURD PENIS-CASES IN 

Universitif of Geneva 

The distribution in New Guinea of cuirasses of 
rattan is limited to the western part of this 
large island. Finsch gives an illustration of the form 
w'hich he discovered at Angriffshafen (Finsch No. 25, 
fig., p, 337 ; No. 26, pi. 16, tig. 7 ; No. 27, p. 426 : 
quoted also by Buschan No. 16, p. 80 ; Haddon and 
Layard No. 33, p. 17) i and they occur also among the 
Krissi some distance inland of Angriffshafen (Haddon, 
Introduction to Holmes No. 34). Schlaginhaufen 
(No. 65, p. 15) records the occurrence of plaited rattan 
cuirasses in the villages Babo and Poko in the hinter- 
land of Leitere. Neuhauss (No. 47, I, fig. 205 6, 
p. 305, quoted also by Haddon and Layard No. 33, 
p. 18) illustrates a specimen from Sissanii, and says 
that in this district they are obtained from the 
neighbourhood of the "Netherlands border. 1 know' of 
no record of cuirasses further east than Sissanu. 
Buschan (No. 16, p. 80) records Bastpanzfrliemden 
amongst the Hupe W'ho live inland of the Sattelberg, 
but T cannot find any basis for this assertion. In the 
w-est beyond the boundary, a cuirass of rattan was 
found on the Arso Kiver, a tributary of the Tami 
(Eerde No. 23, p. 934), others were found deep in the 
interior in the Dika Valley south of Doorman Top, 
and on the Panara River south of the Dika River 
(Wirz No. 75, p. 67 and figs. 9 and 10), On the Sand 
River, a tributary of the Yellow' River which falls 
into the upper Sepik, Thurnw'ald found that the 
people wore * eine Art gekniipfte Panzerhemden,* and 
on the neighbouring North River, also a tributary of 
the upper Sepik, the people wore rattan cuirasses on 
the upper part of their body (Thurnwald No. 69, 

^ For th(' niinioriral roference-i. .vrr p. 34. 
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NEW GUINEA. By Alphonse Rtesenfeld, Ph.D.. 

p. 91 f.). Further south, rattan cuirasses were seen 
amongst the Bolivip w ho inhabit the headw aters of the 
Fly (Champion No. 17, p. 171). Good descriptions 
have been given of the cuirasses of rattan in use on the 
Tedi or Alice River, where they w ere found on various 
parts of the river. On the headwaters of the river, 
/.c. actually in the Star Mountains, Austen saw an old 
cuirass similar to those which he obtained in the 
villages of the longom and Aw in tribes on the eastern 
and western banks of the lower Tedi. The first 
recorder of a rattan cuirass w as d'Albertis (No. 5, II 
fig., p. 126) who found it in a deserted house on the 
Tedi River, but did not meet the people Avho wore it. 
At the village ^luruw ara near the junction of the Tedi 
River and the upper Fly, ^Murray found people who 
wore cuirasses of rattan which were so fitted to the 
body as to keep up w'ithout shoulder straps. They 
were locally know'ii as ir'un. They were made so as 
to protect botli back and front of the trunk against 
arrow's. One of the cuirasse.s which Austen found in 
this region had shoulder-straps of plaited string, 
apparently to help keep the cuirass in position 
(Murray No. 45. pp. 202, 205 f., Rep. 1913 14 : 
Austen Rep. 1921 22, pp. 8. 43, 127, 137 f., 

1922 23, p. 30; Austen No. 6, p. 344 f. ; Haddon 
No. 32, p. 81 : Haddon and Layard No. 33. p. IS). 
Also below' the junction of the Tedi and the Fly just 
where the Fly enters Dutch territ(»rv, people were 
met w ho used cuirasses of law yer cane which covered 
the body from the shoulders to the hips (Champion 
No. 17. p. 128). Proceeding to the south-east, there 
is, as far as I know', only one record of rattan cuirasses. 
The IJmaidai and AV^iriadai people who inhabit the 
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l\irain<i River, wear fibre hanie^se^ ealled hiragodi, 
across -;houlder>. ehe^st and hack, with a izirdle of the 
same material (Rentoul Ann. p. 11)23 24, p. 17). 
Tile greatest number of rattan euirasses has been 
tbund west and south-west of the Tedi River, and 
here tlieir use extends over a fairly larj^e area. On 
the Oewimmerah River, a tributary of the upper 
Digul. the Riiteh explorers met }>eople who were 
weiirino solid rattan euirasses eoverinu the ehest as a 
proteetion a.iiainst arrows and lances (Xo. 3, jip. S34, 
iniO , Xo. 2. p. 7t)S}. Austen mentions that euirasses 
<ire also w orn by the inhabitants of the Muiu River, a 
tributary of the Oewimmerali (Austen Xo. b. p. 345). 
Further to tlie west, rattan euirasses were found on 
tiie i\liku, another triluitaiw^ of tlie Digul ( WTiv. Xo. 74. 
p. 345), on tlie Digul it.self (\5 irz XT). 74, ]> 3RS : 
Xo 3. p. S40) and among the Sohur, who iniiabit the 
.irea north of the JJiuul estuary (Geurtjeiis Xo. 31. 
p 11)2). Much further to the west it was found that 
the short -statured I^takwa also wear rattan cuirasses, 
but tliat tlie teehni([ue of them differs from that of 
the other forms (Harldon and Layarrl X"o. 33. pp. 5, 
IS) 4Tie mo^t western use of plaited rattan euirasses 
1 tim aware of is that recorded b\' Hille amongst the 
pe(jple of the Timnaboean River north of Kaiboes 
Ray. Here too, the murasses cover chest and back 
fX"o. 1. from Hille, p. 11)1). This use of cuirasses seems 
to be quite isolaterl m this region. 

T’he^e are all the records I know of rattan cuirasses 
in Xew Ruiiiea , but it may be mentioned that Tlonek- 
ton ui\e^ the followiim account of the ( )wen Stanley 
RaniJc. He says (XT). 42, ]) llDf.) that he inafle 
'the discovery of (a) wooilen ])late armour in a 
dc'^erted vilkme at tibout 0,000 feet, on the Owen 

■ Stanley Ranue . . . but 1 never met the jieople by 
whom the armour was worn. It was marie of a very 
heht tough woorl, was shaped to fit the body, and 
was about 2 inches thick and quite arrow -proof ; the 

' hr>les in the plates were so placed that they could be 
ladled together on the wearer. Long gauntlets of 
])Iaited cane and fibre were worn with the armour. 

' . . . The size showed that it had been designed for 
' men of Liood height and physique. Who the people 

■ were by whom it was worn, I do not know .' 

In a study published in 19f)2, Foy, who at that time 
was aware of rattan cuiras.ses only at Angriffshafen 
and on the Fly River, saw^ m their oceurrence a ])ror)f 
of the ethnocraphical relations between British and 
the former ( Icrman XTw Lumea (Foy Xo. 29, ]). 38(1). 
Haddon. who. in a paper published in 1911) (Haddon 
and Lav. ml Xo. 33, p 17) ami in his introduction to 
Holmes In Prhnlth'f Xnr (iuinfn publi.''hed in 1924, 
di^ciw^es the occurrence f)f rattan cuirasses but men- 
tion^ them only in Angriff'shafen, Sissanu. Krissi, the 
Alice River, the upper Fly and amongst tlie Utakwa — 
lia^ riuhtly emphasize<l that the cuirasses of the iijiper 
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Fly eamiot have travelled up tliat river, iis they are 
found now'hetlier else on the river. ' We may then 
' safely conclude ' says Haddon, ‘ that the ('Uirass- 
' w^earing people crossed the Main Ranue ot X"ew 

■ Ruinea first east of the Xetherlands boundary, and 
’ that the use of the cuirass was carried across \erv 

■ difficult country far to the west in XTtherlands 

■ territory to the western slope of the range.' In 
view' of the more recent data (juoted, it is, how'ever. 
more probable that the .starting ])oint of this people 
w as not only east of the Xetherlands boundarx', but 
that it extended farther to the west into XVt her lands 
Xew' Guinea, or that this region w'as at least touched 
by the people on their migration. From there they 
went in a southern or south-eastern migration to the 
upper waters of the Sepik and then to the upper 
waters of the Fl\', from w here they branched off in a 
westerly direction along the Digul and its tributaries, 
reaching even the Ltakwa in the west and some 
Turama people in the east. 

In his study of 1910, Haddon lias moreover com* 
[)ared the distribution of cuirasses with that of penis - 
cases and he actually expressed the opinion that ' the 

■ gourd penis -cases and the cuirass indicate a cultural 

■ continuity from Finsch Coa.st, G.X.G. to the west 

■ coast of X.X.G. implicating the upper w aters of the 
' Kaiserin- Augusta and Fly rivers ' (Haddon and 
Layard Xo. 33, j). 17). But Haddon had only 
relatively few data regarding the distribution of 
penis- cases, and in the light of more modern infor- 
inati^-)!! certain additional data can be quoted. 
Several writers mention the iiourd penis-cases in 
Angriffshafen, <ind Friederici regards Angriff'shafen 
as the centre of the area of the penis -gourd in North 
X>w' Guinea (s‘(r Buschan XTn lb, p. 71 : Finscli 
Xo. 25, p. 337, Xo. 27, p. 32G ; Chinnery Xo. 19, p. 51 : 
Marshall Xo. 41, p. 499 : Friederici Xo. 30, II, p. 154 : 
t(Uoted also by Haddon and Layard Xo. 33, p. 17). 
(Tourd penis -cases are further recorded in Krissi village 
inland of Angriffshafen (Clieesman Xo, 18, p. 182 : 
Schultze Xo. ()S, p. 37). Leitere (Frederic! Xo. 30. II. 
p. 154 ; Schlaginhaufen Xo. 05, j). 15 ; Haddon and 
Layard Xo. 33, p. 17), Lawo inland of Leitere (Xeu- 
hauss X"o. 47, I, p. 08), Sissanu (Friederici Xo. 30, II, 
p. 154 ; Haddon and Layard Xo. 33, p. 17 : Speisei- 
Xo. 04, p. 141) and the most eastern occurrence I 
know of is in the Torricelli Range (Schlaginhaufen 
X^'o. ()5j p. 13 : Xo. 0(), p. 5 : Finsch Xo. 27, p. 320). 
Beyond the Dutch boundary, they occur on the Arso 
River, a tributary of the Tami and on the Tami itself 
(Eerde X"o. 23, p. 932 : Finsch Xo. 25, p. 340, Lorentz 
Xo. 40, p. 95), in Thae (van der Samle Xo. 02, p. 121). 
tlie Seka Di.strict (van der Sande X"o. 02, pp. 39, 92 : 
Wichmann XT). 72, p. 215 : Schultze XT>. (iS, j). 11 ; 
Koning XT). 38, p. 274), and many other villages 
between Angriffshafen and (ape Bonplaml (Friederici 
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No. 30, H. p. ; Haddon and Layard No. 33, j). 17), 
which latter place van der Sande considers as the 
western limit of the area of the peiiis-u'ourd. He 
therefore thinks that the penis-cases found in some 
places of Humboldt Bay (there they have been 
recorded by Buschan No. U5, j). 71 ; Binsch No. 24, 
p. 130 : Christmann and Oberlander No. 21, II. p. 3S , 
van der Aa No. 4, ]). 122 : Hiiller No. 44, j). 24 . 
Loreiitz No. 40, p. 1 . van der Sande No. 02, p. 121, 
etc.) were brouglit there by trade (van der Sande 
No. (52, p. 92). Penis-cases have further been found 
in use deep in the interior, in (L'entral New (LJuinea on 
the Mamberamo (Wirz No. 7(5, p. 42 : Bijlmer No. 10, 
p. 4), the Swart River (Bijlmer No. 9, p. 17(5 : No. 10, 
pp. 4, 358 : No. 11, p. 4(^5), on the Dika River south 
of Doorman Top (Wirz No, 75, p. 40 : Bijlmer No. 11. 
p. 405). and further east on the headwaters of the 
Idenburg River, viz. on the Movae River, a tributary 
of the Pauuasi River, the Songgoto River, a tributary 
of the Poeveh River, and in Kiveh village on the 
Poeveh River (Oppermann in Bruijn No. 14, p. (5(57 f. ) 
These latter places lie very near that area of the Sepik. 
where penis-cases were likewise found in use. Accord- 
ing to Roesicke and Behrmanii thev occur from 
ogumas(*h upwards hut not lower down the river 
than that place (Roesicke No. (51, p. 51(5 : Behrmann 
No. 8, j)p. 9(5. 1(5(5 f.) ; also according to Reche they 
occur only above the Hunsteiii mountains (Reche 
No. 59, p. 7(5 : quoted also by Haddon and Layard 
No. 33, p. 17) ; only Lhinnery rec<irds them also in 
Japondai ((^liinnery No. 19, p. 36). Higher up the 
river they are found on the Maander Borg near the 
Yellow River (Roesicke No. (51, p. 519), the October 
River (Roesicke No. (51. p. 521), the West River 
(Thurnwald No, 79, p. 343), and the L^mkehr River 
(Schultze No. 68. p, 43). Further to the south, gourd 
penis-cases have been found in use amongst the 
‘ ^Mountain People ' as Kienzle and Campbell called 
the inhabitants between the Thurnwald and Kaban 
Ranges : for instance, amongst the Telifomin and, 
actually in Papua, amongst the Bohvip (Kienzle anrl 
Campbell No. 36, p. 478 : Campbell No. 17, p, 248 ; 
Champion in Bep. 1928, Appendix B ; Haddon 
in Karuis No. 35, p. 321, Ann, Bep. 1926 27, p. 101). 
They are further recorded on the headwaters of the 
Palmer River, viz. north and south of iMt. Bliicher 
and amongst the Lhikiamiii (Karius in Bep, 

192(5,27, pp. 95 f., 101). On the upper reaches of the 
Tedi River, calabashes are used as penis-covering, 
but on the lower part of the river nuts are also used 
for that purpose besides calabashes (Austen Ann, 
B(p. 1922 23, p. 29 f. ; 1921 '22, pp. 42, 135 f.). The 
use of both these objects is interesting, since lower 
down the Fly and the large area east and vest of it, 
where, as we have seen, no rattan cuirasses are 
recorded, and where penis-coverings are very freciuent, 
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thest‘ coverings are never made of gourds but always 
of shells. The intermediate position of Lake Murray 
and Chirik village above Everill Junction is rin-og- 
nizable from the facU that at Lake ^Murray both 
calabashes and shelL, and at Chirik village she IP 
and nuts are worn (Murray No. 46, p. 41 : Kienzle 
and Campbell No. 36, p. 4(55 ; Austen An/i, Btp, 
1921 22, ]). 123). Some 30 miles up from E\erill 
Junction only shells are worn as pubic covering and 
this is also the case lower down the river along the 
right bank of the Fly from Everill »] unction to th(‘ 
Garamudi country, on Kivai, amongst the Hiwi tribe 
Avho live betw een the Fly and the Dibiri Rivers, on the 
Bamu, Turama, the Kikori Delta and the Puran 
Delta : further west pubic shells are worn by the 
Vende inhabiting the headAvaters of the Pahoturi, 
the Bugi living on the e.stuary of the Mai Kussa. the 
Mikiid. Keraki, Gambadi, Wiram, Semariji, Toro. 
Marind anim and Jee aiiim B<^}). 1S93, p. 37 . 

Ann. Bfp, 1919 2(_). p]). S. 114; 1920 21. ]>. 113: 

1927 2S. J). 20 : Haddon No. 32. p]). 77. S7 ; Landt- 
man No. 39. ]). 23 : Beaver No. 7. pj). los. 217 f. * 
Williams No. 72 a, pp. 38, 41, 398 : Seligman and 
Strong No. 63. p. 228 : Nevermaun No. 49. p, 1(5 
Wirz No. 73, L p. 47, No. 74, ]). 14 . Speiser No. (54, 
pp. 135, 141). On the Muli. tzourds or shells ari^ 
Avorn (Finsch No 24. p. 51) : shells arc further Avorn 
on Frederik Hendrik Islaial (Nevcrm<inu No. 49. 
pp. 59, 101, 105), and by the Sohur (Nevermaiiu 
No. 50, p. 175). On the Miku ami Digul Ri\(*rs and 
among the Utakwa, Avhere. a> has already Im'cu 
mentioned, rattan cuira»e^ are m use, gourd pen in- 
cases are Avorn (Wirz No. 74, ]jp. 334 f., 341 . S]>cPer 
No. 64, p. 136 : Anonymous No. 2. p. 53(5 ; Haddon 
and Layard No. 33, p. 3 ; Wollaston No. 78, p. 2(51 ) 
But penis-cases of gourd and other materials an^ 
also Avorn on the Wildeman RWer (of basket Avork oi 
coconut shells) (Wirz No. 74, p. 308), by the (4ohath 
Pygmies (Bijlmer No. 10, p. 4 : Broek No. 13, p s22 , 
De Kock No. 37, p. 159 : Yen No. 71, p. Is3), the 
Pesechem (Pulle No. 5(5, p. 93: Nouiuiy< No. 5L 
pp. 5. 14 ; No. 52, p. 807 , No. 53, ]>. 2()S : 
Bijlmer No. 10, p. 4 : Fischer No. 28, j>. 14(5 f. . 
Haddon and Layard No. 33, p 17). on the ujiper 
XortliAvest River (Bruijn No. 15, p. 89). by the 'fapiro 
( Bijlmer No. 10, p. 4 : No. Il,]u4ll : Bawling No. 57, 
pp. 115, 253, No. 58, p. 24(5 , Speiser No. 64, ]). 136), 
on the Mimika River (bamboo cases or shells) (Bawl- 
ing No. 57, p 59, No. 58, p. 237 . \\ ollaston No. 77. 
p. 113 f. : Haddon and Layard No. 33, p. 20). on the 
Utanata River (Friederici No. 30, p. 153 ' Fin.'Nch 
No. 24, p. 59 : Haddon and Layard No. 33, p. 19), 
at Porogo (Bijlmer No. 11, p. 710). on the Namoeka 
RWer north-east of Porogo (Bijlmer No. 11. pp. 415, 
710), by the 5Iannekoe north-east of Pania in the 
Nassau Range (Bijlmer No, 12, p. 133), the lAA'aro 
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north-east of Pania (Bijlmer No. 12, i>p. 131, 133), 
the Parari inhabiting the Tapereinai, a tributary of 
the Umar River (net covering) (Bijlmer No. 11, 
p. 709), the * Kapaukoe * north of Umar village 
(plaited fibre) (Bijlmer No. 12, pp. 119, 132 f.), by the 
Jabi living on the Sawa River deep in the interior 
north of Umar (no gourds but a * penisdop ' as the 
Dutch explorers say) (Anonymous No. 2, p. 231 ; 
Bijlmer No. 12, p. 131) and in the Aidinna District 
on the coast (Finsch No. 24, p. 68). 

Tf we disregard the occurrence of penis- cases from 
the Wildeman River as far as the Aiduma District 
where, with the exception of the Utakwa, no rattan 
cuirasses have been found, it is clear that the distri- 
bution of rattan cuirasses in New Guinea resembles 
to an astonishing degree that of gourd penis -cases. 
If it is borne in mind how sporadic and fragmentary is 
our knowledge of the wide area between the Wildeman 
River and the Aiduma District, it is not impossible 
that at some places in this area rattan cuirasses may 
be found in the future. There are only two excep- 
tions to the rule of the co-existence of gourd penis - 
rases and rattan cuirasses, namely the Sohur and the 
Turania people, who both have pubic coverings of 
shells as do those tribes who certainly have no rattan 
cuirasses. It should, however, be remarked that the 
occurrence of rattan cuirasses on the Turama is quite 
isolated in that area which is some considerable 
distance from the t^^pical area of rattan cuirasses ; 
and the Sohur, who have indirect trading relations 
with the Marind. have been strongly influenced in 
their culture by the latter. Thus, they adopted from 
the Marind the use of kava, the priynce rwetis, 
head-hunting, certain decorations, etc., and even their 
language contains a certain number of Marind vnrds 
(sef Nevermann No. 50, pp. 177, LSI ff., 188, 190). It 
is therefore quite probable that they also adopted 
the use of pubic shells from the Marindanim. We can 
further disregard the one isolated occurrence of rattan 
cuirasses near Kaiboes Bay. 

These data show that there is such coincidence in 
the distribution of rattan cuirasses and gourd penis- 
cases in New Guinea that, in the hght of recent 
information, Haddon’s opinion that the gourd penis- 
cases and the cuirasses indicate a cultural continuity 
is strongW confirmed. As to the question to what 
stratum of the culture of New Guinea these two ele- 
ments belong, there is absolutely nothing to support 
Graebner's theory that penis -cases form part of the 
’ totemistische Kulturkreis." It is moreover certain 
that the occurrence of cuirasses and penis- cases cannot 
be due to those drifts of culture which are responsible 
for the spread of kava, the conception of the devouring 
monster or megalithic elements, since these drifts have 
not only a much wider extension, but have also 
generally followed quite different routes. Since 
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analogous cuirasses are also characteristic of the Gil- 
bert and ^Marshall Islands, whence they may have 
even come to Futuna north of Fiji (6'ce Foy No. 29, 
p. 380 : Schmeltz and Kirause No. 67, p. XL : 
Buschan No. 16, p. 214 f. : Finsch No. 27, p. 518, etc.) 
this custom may have come to the north coast of 
New Guinea from 5licronesia, as Haddon too thinks 
it did (Introduction to Holmes No. 34). It may be 
that E 5Iira Island was a halting place on the 
migration of this people, since gourds as well as shells 
are A^orn as penis-cases on this island (Parkinson 
No. 54, p. 336, No. 55, p. 229 ; Finsch No. 27, 
pp. 109, 326 : Nevermann No. 48, p. 79 : Chinnery 
No. 20, p. 131, etc.). We can probably disregard the 
fact that on the AdmiraltyHslands shells AA'ere Avorn 
as pubic coA^ering; see Parkinson No, 54, pp. 368, 381 ; 
Moseley No. 43, p. 397 ; Speiser No. 64, p. 14 ; 
Buschan No. 16, pp. 101, 108, etc.) although no 
cuirasses have been recorded here. Since, as far as 
I knoAA', no gourd penis -cases are Avorn in Micronesia, 
there seem to be only tAvo possible explanations for 
the co-existence of gourd penis- cases and cuirasses in 
NeAv Guinea : either the cuirass-Avearing people in- 
A^ented gourd penis- cases in Ncav Guinea or E Mira, 
or they became acquainted AA'ith this curious custom, 
which did not originally form part of their culture, in 
E Mira or on the north coast of Ncav Guinea, A\hence 
they carried it, together Avith rattan cuirasses, across 
Ncav Guinea. HoAveA^er this may be, the fact that the 
same people Avho Avore cuirasses also either invented 
or adopted penis- cases, makes it probable that they 
used both these forms of accoutrement for the same 
reason. This Avould A^ery likely thrOAv some light upon 
the original purpose for the curious use of penis- cases, 
a purpose hitherto conjectured rather than actually 
proA^en. Since the purpose of rattan cuirasses is 
obAuously to afford protection, this is also likely to be 
the reason for aa earing gourd penis -cases. The fact 
that cuirasses are generally lacking in the area of pubic 
coA-erings of shell might incline one to the xiew that 
not only do shell coA^erings belong to a different cul- 
ture, but also that their original purpose Avas different. 
But this is a matter for further discussion. 
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THE BUST OF BERAT. Bn Maranrrt Ha^hicl. lUustmUd 


One of the most striking characteristics of the 
x^et and mountainous Balkans is the number 
and size of the rivers and bridges. In little Albania 
alone, a country not much bigger than Wales, tliere 
are fifteen bridges, distributed among ten rivers, 
Axliich range from 3ol) to 1,450 feet in length. The 
hooding to xvhich most of the rivers are subject is also 
remarkable. It occurs several times a year, during 
each heavy rainfall in winter and at the melting of 
the mountain miows in spring The fiood sweeps 
along, tawny with silt, laden xvith boulders and tree- 
trunks which it has wrenched from the mountains 
linnm the river-bed, and hurls water, boulders, and 
tree-trunks against every obstacle it encounters, 
whether river bank or pier of bridge. Balkan rivers 
are, <‘on<e(piently , a nightmare to builders of bridges, 
even now' 

lliey must have been w orse to ancient builders. A 
hint of the difficulties these exjierieuced is preserved 
in a folk-tale which i^ told, within my knowledge, of 
the bridee ox er the rix'er tit Arta in Epirus, the Pasha's 
Bridge ox'cr the Upper Haliakmon in South-West 
Macedonia, anrl the bridue^ over the Drin near Diber 



I-'U. I —THE rA'-H.v's BRIDOE OVER THE RrVT:R H.KLIAKMON 
I.N M\<EOnXIV. A TVFU'ALLV 'irRKI''H '-.rRCt fCRE 


111 Ea.*^t Albania, the Shkiimbi at Elbasan in Central 
Albania, and the Omiiu at Berat in South Albania ; 
also. It shoukl be added for the .sake of completeness, 
of the monastery of Argesh on the bank of the rix^er 
Argis in Boumania. The story of the Bridge of Arta. 
the be.^t knoxxn of all. is told in Polites, /JapaSocrets-. 
no Ifib 11 . and nos. 481-3 incl , and in i\Iiss L. M. J. 
<hirnett'^ (h’ffJc Folk'-So)igs, pp. <Sl-3 ; a photograph 
of the bridge appears in my husband's Letters on 
Rdifjfoy) and Folk-Lon. Miss Durham gives a racy 
account of the bridge of Diber in one of her books : 


the Argesh legend may be read in E. B. Miirgo^i's 
Roumanian Fairy Tales and Legends. The tale.s of 
the other bridges are unpublished : the one I give 
herexx'ith xvas tohl me of the Pasha's bridge over the 
Hahakmon. 

Three brothers, all master-masons of note, xx'ere 
employed on building the Pasha’s Bridge. But do 
what they would, the central arch xxmild not hold : 
time and time again it fell in as soon as it xx'as con- 
structed. At last came a day xvhen a passing traveller 
xxarned the brothers that there xxas no hope of its 
holding until they sacrificed a human being. In their 
despair they decided to sacrifice the first person to 
approach the bridge in the morning, and promised 
each other to tell no one xxhat they planned. But 
during the night the txvo eldest, fearing each that his 
xvife might be the victim, broke their promise, told 
their wives xxhat wns pending, and forbade them to 
leaxx the house next day. In the morning the.se 
young xxix^es made one excuse or another to their 
mother-in-laxv xvhen she told them to take dinner to 
the brothers at the bridge — the ladies lix'ed together, 
ol course, in the usual Balkan manner. So it befell 
that the youngest brother, who had been faithful to 
his x'oxx of secrecy, saxv his xvife approach, their infant 
son on one arm, dinner for him and his brothers in her 
other hand. All three seized and led her to a pier of 
the bridge, xxfficre stone by stone they xvallcd her up 
alive. With her last breath she implored them to 
leax'C a small opening through xxliich she might feed 
her baby until, in due time by Balkan .standards, he 
xxas old enough to be xx'eaned. The brothers granted 
her prax er and for txx o years and more milk lloxved 
through the opening from the dead mother's breasts. 
The arch held : the sacrifice xvas not in xmin. 

As w e see, this song of the Pasha's Bridge does not 
rliffer in essentials from the other tales xvhich have 
been published. Xor do the unpublished stories of 
Elbasan and Berat. Xow all over the Balkans a sheej) 
or fowl is still slaughtered xvhen the first foundation 
of a nexv building is laid, the idea being that such a 
sacrifice is necessary to cstabhsh the .structure, and 
xve ourselves preserve an attenuated form of the .same 
sacrifice. Scholars discu.ssing the folk-tales hax'e 
generally referred them back to a time xvhen not a 
sheep or a foxvl but a human being xvas offered up to 
the unquiet bridge. Strange confirmation of this 
theory is found in a bust from the bridge at Berat. 

This bridge is a modification of the Turkish type 
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common in the Balkans, wliere a ^arro^\ , cobbled 
roadway rises steeply from either bank over a number 
of lo^\^ narrow arches to a central arch that is dis- 
proportionately high and wide. A little open chamber 
in each pier adds grace and lightness to the Hj)pearance 
of the whole. The bridge of Herat was built about 
1780 by Kurd Ahmed Pasha of Herat, and at tirst 
would not stand fast. On consulting local wiseacres 
the Pasha \\as told tliat the trouble came from evil 
spirits who must be appea.sed by a human sacrifice. 
So a woman was immured in the chamber of the ])ier 
nearest the right bank, and left to die of starvation. 
The exact spot was pointed out to Ekrem Hey \^lora, 
who recounts the tradition in his book B^mt idkJ 
roni Tomor, which was published about 1909 and 



Fig. '2 — thk hkioge of brka'i in 1^33, looking 
ersTREA-M 


written a year or so earlier. As he notes only that a 
lattice closed the opening, he does not seem to have 
examined the chamber itself, an unfortunate omission 
as it turns out. 

During the first great war- the Austro-Hungarian 
armies occupied the greater ])art of Albania. When 
they retired from Herat in 191cS, they flamaged two 
piers of the bridge. A year or two later, the Albanians 
pulled these down and rebuilt them, at the same time 
widening the roadway and cementing the wdiole bridge 
out of most of its former beauty. When j)ulli!ig dow ii 
the tirst pier, they found a wa)oden bust in one of the 
chambers. This was placed in the Xational Museum 
at Tirana, where Mr. Lef Xosi, the well known 
antiquarian of Elbasan, called my attention to it. 

In the following paragraphs the remarks on the 
material and instruments used on the bust come from 
' Master Zejnel ' (Usta Zfjnd), the master-mason avIio 
maintains his father's reputation of being the best 
mason in Elbasan. Like all masons in the Balkans, 
he is a carpenter in wood as well as a builder in stone. 

The bust is made of mulberry w ood, rouglily hewn 
Most of the w’ork has been done with a Balkan adze, 
but a chisel has been used for projections like the 
ears, and a gimlet for the ear-hole. The face, neck, 
and shoulders have been smoothed, and the plinth left 

L 


rough. The lip>. cheeks, brow, and no^e have been 
painted red, and the eyebrows black. The hair ha> 
been given the a])pearance of (lain]) curls by hacking 
at the wood with the adze ; it has not been coloured. 
The left ear is thicker tiian the right and haiig^ farther 
forward, a('centuatuig the slight turn to the rigiit of 
the head ; both ear^ are placed too high : an ordinary 



Fig. 3. — the w ooden ftgt're foi no in one of the opentnc.'^ 
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rouml pencil tits into either ear-hole, diie nose is 
large and shajied like a triangle flattened from above . 
the tip has been sheered off in an interesting attempt 
to represent the drooping tip ^o charactmistic of 
Albanian noses. The nostrils are not marked. The 
lips, which are slightly jiarteil, were first cut with a 
saw , after which the edges were broadened by a 
horizontal slash. The teeth are not indicated. The 
outline of the chin is very sharp, and the cheeks hat 
Each eye-socket a})])ears as a cup-sha])ed hollow with 
a sharp rim : the left is bigger than the right. Th(‘ 
general effect is sightless, for no det<uls whatsoevia* of 
the eyes are marked, and tlmre is no sign that twehalls 
wore made separately and inserted. The shoulders 
have been scooped out, the right one more than tlu* 
left. TTie ris^ht one has also been foreshortened to 
help the turn of the head : it is only half the length 
of the left one, five centimetres against ten. Between 
the shoulders the back sticks out in a ]ioint : the chest 
has been roughly ciii]iped Hat. There is no sign of 
clothing or a headdress, but both may have existed 
originally and have rotted as time jiassed 

The dimensions of the bust are as in the tabh* on 
next page. Tlie parallel column givi^s measurements of 
three living Albanians, including Master Zejnel. w hich 
T made at the same time as I measured the bust. All 
the measures were taken with callijiers or a. steel tape. 
The tirst six are those usually taken by anthro- 
poiiietrists. 1 a])ologize for having allowed .some 
technical terms to slip from my memory and for not 
being able at present to recovtu* them. 

The head, then, is large, but not unduly so. The 
proportions between the face length and the face 
breadth (measurements 4 and 5) show that the 
scul})tor worked by eye. If he had taken the measures 
37 J 
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of a living model, he vould have discovered that 
the face breadth should be the greater. Instead, he 
has fallen into the trap which the existence of the 
brow' and possibly a hiijh fez above the face sets for 
the eye, creating the illusion that the face length is 
greater than it> breadth. The extreme length of the 
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nose in the bust is another impressionistic error. But 
on the whole the sculptor has graven a reasonably 
good image of an Albanian head. He has also caught 
a characteristic attitude. This makes one think that 
he deliberately made the eyes sightless in order to 
suggest the death of the victim. 

I conclude with a surprise. It will be remembered 
that in all the traditions, including that told of Berat 
by Ekrem Bey Vlora, the victim is a w oman. I was 
myself informed in Berat in 1930 that a female gypsy 
had been immolated, a sacritice that shows a certain 
economy of human material, gypsies being such low^ 
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creatures in Albanian eyes that one more or less would 
not matter. Most astonishingly, in view' of the 
traditions, our bust is male. Black mustaches have 
been painted across the upper lip and, as is clearly 
seen in the full-face photograph, there are three nails 
on the right side of the chin, and one on the left for 
the attachment of a beard, w'hich w as perhaps of black 
wool. Tlie cropped hair and the harsh features also 
are masculine : there is no sign that false hair w'as 
attached to the head to make it feminine. The 
wTongness of the sex may be due to the mixed cha- 
racter of the population of Berat. As late as 1920 a 
large proportion still adhered to the Orthodox religion, 
but since the ^Moslems were numerically .superior, the 
Christian w'omen thought it judicious to conceal their 
identity w'hen out of doors by w'earing precisely the 
same veil as the Moslems ; they also secluded them- 
selves Avhen indoors A\ith almost equal rigour. In 
1780, w'hen the bridge was built, conditions can hardly 
have been different. A sculptor brought up in such 
an atmosphere w'ould have feared that if he made a 
woman's head, it wnuld be regarded by the public as 
a copy of his w ife's, and neither Cliristian nor Moslem 
w ould have taken such a risk. Possibly Kurd Ahmed 
Pasha himself solved the difficulty, bidding the 
sculptor in the arrogant w ay of pashas make the head 
male in the hope that the evil spirits troubling the 
bridge w'ould not discover the imposture. Whether 
or not that is the explanation, this bust of Berat takes 
us a step nearer to the human sacrifice of w'hich the 
song.s of so many bridges in the Balkans are thought 
to speak. 


A NOTE ON FUNCTIONAL ANTHROPOLOGY. 

A w fh ro pol ogy , C Krfo rd 

In current anthropological literature one comes 
across references to ' functional anthropology. 

I find ray. self sometimes referred to as one of its repre- 
.'>entatives or founders. For example, Golden weiser 
has w ritten, * The prophets of the New' Functionalism 
■ are A. R. Radcliffe-Brown and Bronislaw' Mali- 
' now ski.' 1 The name ' fumdional anthrojiology ' 
was invented by iMalinow.ski in 192b and w'as used by 
him as a label for his own teaching. We must there- 
fore go to his w ritings for a definition of w hat the term 
means. 

Malinow.ski began his study of social anthropology 
in 1911) at the London School of Economics. One of 
his earliest published papers on the subject was one 
on the Australian aborigines, of which I still possess 
the copy he gave me.^ The paper dealt with w'hat 

^ ^ nntefn porfif'ff Srjc/n/ Thforif. editfMl by HarnP'> and 
F^(‘( ker, p. 47 1 . 

- Pleniif'imo /uiazki w Au'-tialii (4’n)>al inak* 
oi* thf Au-'tralian Btflhttn de (' Aradhu'tf' <hs 

df f 'rfirru'if', Avi il-Mai-Juiii. I'll 2. 


By A. R. Badrliffe- Brown, M.A., Projrsmr of 

he called men's associations. He w rote (p. bO) : 'The 

■ sociological reason, tw. the function or task that a 
‘ given institution jierforms in society, is often con- 
‘ fused A\dth its aim, as subjectively conceived by 
' society. Keeping these two different questions 
’ strictly apart, we shall try broadly to answer both. 
* To begin w'ith the first, our task is to show' what the 

■ chief social functions of these male societies are, 
' w hat part they play in the integration of the various 

■ other institutions, and wherein hes their general ini- 
‘ portance for the whole social structure.' This gives 
a clear idea of what Malinowski understood as the 
'social function of an institution at that time. 

In 1914 Malinow ski and I w'ere together in Australia 
when he w'as on his w'ay to his field- w'ork in New' 
Guinea. We had many lengthy discussions on 
anthropology and the aims and methods of field 
research, and w'e reached fairly complete agreement. 

In 192b Malinow'ski wrote an article on Social 
Anthropology for the Encyclojxedia Britamiica and 
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gave therein the folioving detinitiou of functional 
anthropology : * This type of theory aims at the ex- 

■ planation of anthropological facts at all levels of 
’ development by their function, by the ])art which 
‘ they play within the integral system of culture, by 
‘ the manner in ^vliich they are related to each other 
' within the system, and by the manner in wiiich the 

■ system is related to the physical surroundings. It 
’ aims at the understanding of the nature of c'ldture 
' rather than at conjectural reconst ruction^ of its 

* evolution or of past historical events.* 

In choosing the name functional anthropology 
Malinowski was influenced by the fact that Dean 
Roscoe Pound had established at Harvard a Func- 
tional School of Jurisprudence, and he had in mind 
the statement of Roscoe Pound printed in the per- 
ceding year : ' Perhaps the most significant advance 
" in the modern science of law is the change from the 

* analytic to the functional vStandpoint. The Avorld 
' over, the jurist of to-day seeks to discover and 
' appraise the social effects of legal institutions and 
‘ legal doctrines in action.' It may be noted that 
Roscoe Pound speaks of ’ -yocud effects.' 

In 1926 Malinowski and I stayed together at the 
Yale Club in Xew York as the guests of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, and he expounded to me the ideas on 
functional anthropology w hich he entertained at that 
time. Our chief disagreement was as to what was the 
most convenient and profitable way to use the Avord 

■ function ' in social anthropology. He AAushed to 
extend the meanmg of the v ord very A^ idely, whereas 
I preferred to confinue the use of the term * social 
function ’ in a litnited meaning. Words, and the con- 
cepts expressed in them, are the tools of scientific 
reasoning. When we are defining abstract terms 
there is no question of one definition being right and 
another Avroiig, but only of which definition gives us 
the most useful tool for scientific analysis and 
generalization. 

Round about 1930 Mahnowski's views on social 
anthropology underwent considerable change. He 
had gradually come to think of the subject as con- 
cerned not with the social relations and interactions 
of human beings but with ’ culture.' His views at 
this time are expressed in his article on * Culture * in 
the Encyclopaedia of the Social Scietices. His new con- 
ception of function can be seen in his discussion of the 
' function ' of a digging -stick. “ The simplest as well 
' as the most elaborate artifact is defined by its fiinc- 

* tion, the part Avhich it plays within a. system of 
‘ human activities : it is defined by the ideas which 
‘ are connected with it and by the values which sur- 
’ round it.’ It is no longer a question of an institution 
having a social function but rather of the of a 
material object. 

In 1932 [Malinowski returned to the subject of 


functional anthropology in the * Special Foreword ' 
that he wrote for the third edition of Thr S<xnal Life, 
of S a vagf-'i. He wrote : ‘ I have been speaking of the 
'functional method as if it were an old-e.stabhshed 

■ school of anthropology. Let me confess at once : 
‘the magnificent title of the Functional School of 
‘ Anthropology has been bestOAved by myself, in a Avay 

■ on myself, and to a large extent out of my own ncusi^ 

■ of irresponsibility.' In reference to the article of 

1926 ill Avhich he claimed a special place for ‘ the 
‘ functional analysis of culture.' he wrote : * I W'a^ 

' fully aAN'are then that 1 was speaking of a Xew' Move- 

* ment. wJiich hardly existed, and that m a AA'ay I Avas 
‘ making myself into the captain, the general staff, 

■ and the body of privates of an army that was not 
^ yet there.' 

From that time Malinow^ski took the a i(‘W that the 
name ' functional anthropology,' w'hich he had in- 
Aented, ought to be used only for liis own theoretical 
point of Auewa In 1939 he published an article in the 
American Journal of Sociology in wiiich he wTote as 
folloAvs : — 

‘ When I speak of ' functionalism " here 1 mean the 

■ brand which 1 ha\'e produced and am cultHating 

' myself. My friend. Professor R, H. LowJe of 

* Berkeley, has in his last book, 77n Hi^sfory of Efhno- 

■ logical Theory (1937). introrluced the distinctitm 

■ between *’ pure ' and " tempered " functionalism — • 

■ my brand being the pure one. L"suall\' Professor 
‘ Raddiffe-Brow n's name is linked Avith mine as a 
‘ re])resentatiA'e of the functional school. Here the 
’distinction between “plain ' and “ hv])henated " 

■ func'tionalisni might be introduced. . . . In this 

’ article functionalism “ plain <ind pure " will be 

’ briefly outlined.''^ 

The definition of ‘ plain and pure ' functional 
anthropology is as folloAvs : ’ Functionalism is, in its 
' essence, the theory of transformation of organic — 

■ that is, indiAddual— needs into derived cultural 
’ necessities and imperat Aes.' The ‘ function ' of any 
social or cultural feature of a society, by reference to 
which it is to be explained or understood, is its 
relation to what are called the basic biological needs 
of indiAuduals, namely, ' nutrition, reproduction, 

’ bodily comforts, safety, relaxation, movement, and 
‘ groAA'th.' 

Malinowski's last Avords on the subject are to be 
found in the posthumously ]Hiblished volume en- 
titled A Scientific Theory of Culture (1944). He 
treats only of ‘ culture ' and avoids any use of the 
terms ’ social * or ' society.' Culture, he holds, is the 
subject of a science, and the method of science ’ is 
‘ nothing else than the establishment of general laAvs. 
' and of concepts Avhicli embody such laAvs.' What he 
calls an ' indiAfidual culture ' is, he holds, ’ a coherent 
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* whole ' or * integral ‘ composed of’ institutions.' As 
instances of institutions lie mentions ’ the family, the 
’ clan, the local community, the tribe and the 

■ organized teams of economic co-operation, political. 

’ legal, and educational activity.' Every institution 
has a constitution or * charter.' a personnel, certain 
norms (rules), certain material apparatus, and certain 
activities. 

The term ' function ‘ is now* used in reference to 
institutions. Every institution performs a function, 
which is de lined as meaning that it satisfies certain 
needs. ’ Lender the charter of their purpose or 

■ traditional mandate, obeying the specific norms of 
’ their association, working through the material 

■ apparatus tvhich they manipulate, human beings act 

■ together and thus .satisfy some of their desires.' ^ 
Needs are of two kind^. basic* and derivative (also 
called contingent). The basic needs are ‘biological, 
they are found in all human beings everywhere. They 
are seven in number . metabolism, reproduction, 
bodily comforts, safety, movement, growth, and 
health. The basic biological needs give rise to certain 
derived needs or ’ cultural imperatives.' and these 
produce certain ’ cultural responses.' These are 
social control, economics, education, and political 
organization. It is ultimately the relation of an 
institution to the basic biological needs that detine.^^ 
its function and gives u.'' an explanation of it. 

Functional anthropology in its final phase may be 
defined, therefore, as the study of the biologlcfd func- 
tion of culture or institutions. Social, or, as Herbert 
Spencer called them, super-organic, plieiiomena are 
found amongst many species of animals besides man. 
In many sjiecies the aggregation of individuals has a 
biological function giving the individual a somewhat 
better chance of survival. In more advanced species 
co-()peration amongst imlividiiaK as.^ists them in 
meeting their neech. It is obvious that in the human 
species social life or culture has a similar biological 
function. Tlit* que.stion that arises is whether this 
enables us to explain the cliaracUeristics of liuman 
social life. 

Tn our own species the forms of association and co- 
operation are ditferent in different portions of mail' 
kind. It is these differences that provide the material 
for .''ocial anthropology to study and that set our 
problems. A theory must account for the differences 
between human societies as well as the general 
characters common to all of them. It is this that the 
theory of social or super-organic evolution attempts 
to do. 

But the basic biological needs of human inrlividuals, 
whether we accept Malinowski's catalogue of seven 
or not, are the same in all societies. It is difficult to 
see how' reference to these needs can enable us to 
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understand the manifold diversity that characterizes 
the forms of association amongst human beings. 
Yet this is the fundamental axiom of functional 
anthropology. ‘ Religion can be shoAvn to be in- 

■ trinsically though indirectly connected with man's 
' fundamental, that is, biological needs.' But does 
any demon .strut ion of this provide an explanation for 
the diversities found amongst religions I Malinowski 
has not tried to show' how this can be done. 

For Malinowski's functional anthropology the 
abstract individual, defined by reference to the seven 
biological needs, is the ultimate. Culture is no more 
than the instrument by which these needs are satisfied. 

’ Society ' and ' social ' came to be for him, in the 
end, words and concepts to be rigidly avoided. 

’ Social organization is the standardized manner in 
' which groups behave.' It is therefore ’ a part of 
' culture. Malinowski's study from 1930 was not 

■ social anthropology ' but ‘ cultural anthropology.'*’ 

Tlie view which Malinowski rejected after 1930 and 
wliich lie held was not entitled to be called functional, 
the view held by Durkheim, Roscoe Pound, and 
others, including myself, is concerned not with 
biological functions but with social functions, not 
w ith the abstract biological ’ individual,' but with the 
concrete ' persons ' of a particular society. It cannot 
be expressed in terms of culture. A social system is a 
system of ordered .social relations in a gwen collection 
of human beings. The mckd function of a religion, 
of a sN'stem of law or morals or etiquette, is the contri- 
bution it makes to creating or maintaining the equi- 
librium of the system. The view' is taken by some of 
us that the study of social functions in this sense is a 
necessary jiart of any attempt to arrive at an under- 
standing of the characteristics of human societies. If 
we wish to sjieak of social function in terms of need 
we may say that any human society, if it is to con- 
tinue as a society, has need of a certain measure of 
order and stability. 

Malinowski's writings on the Trobriand Islands, 
particularly the earlier ones, do enable us to learn 
something about the social functions of Trobriand 
customs and beliefs. Moreover, Malinow'ski explains 
that the basic biological needs give rise to certain 
derived needs, of two kinds, ’ instrumental ' and 
‘ integrative.* It would seem that by these inte- 
grative needs we are to understand the need to 
integrate human beings into society. In ffict w'e are 
told . ' ’ The essential fact of culture as w'e live it and 
’ experience it, as we can observe it scientifically, is 

■ the organization of human beings into permanent 
’ groups.' But this does not seem, at lea.st verbally, 

' K nri(dop(.t^(Ufi of the Soeud Scimce.s, (’ultui'e. 

.\ consists of interacting liuinun being-; Theie 

are many different definitions of <‘ulture but no one has yet 
-ngge-'ted that a culture conaitit-? of human being--. 

^ A Scieidific Theory of Colt ore, p, 43 
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(‘onsistent with the view that social oroanization is 
itself merely a part of culture and that the inteorative 
needs, which are presumably met by social organiza- 
tion, are only derived needs which require to be 
explained by the basic biological needs from which 
they are derived. 

Malinowski's work falls into three phases. The lirst 
(191(1-1914) saw the production of his useful study of 
Tilt Fdmihj (unong Oik Au-'^tnOian Ahortguu.i (1913). 
A\ritten under the direct influence of Westerinarc'k. 
His second phase is represented by the valuable 
series of books and papers he vTOte about the Tro- 
briand Islands from 1916 to 1935. The third phase 
overlaps a little with the second. It may be regarded 
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as making a definite beginning with the article ' (_’ul- 
ture * in the E nrgriopcedia of Ok Sor'dtl SrlidiCks (1931) 
and was predominant in the years 193() to 1942. 
This was the phase of the elaboration of the theory of 
functional anthropology. To m<‘ it seems that Mali- 
nowski's real contribution to the comparative study 
of human societies is to be found in tlie works of the 
second phase. He himself, liowever, attached great 
importance to the biological theory of culture wliich he 
developed in the third phase. For this he claimed the 
appellation * functional anthropology ' plain and pure. 

I do not know' if there are any anthropologists who 
are functionalists in the terms of Malinow.ski's final 
dehnition. I hope it is clear that L am not 
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The Institute’s Library at 21, Bedford Square, W.C.I 

^ I At the begimiiiig of hostilities m 1939 a large pait 
J I of tlie Institute Library was evacuated for safety 
to South \Vale>-. The^e evacuated book^ are n<nv 
being brouitht back to Loudon, and .steps are being taken 
to iinpi ove the classifu-atiun and arrangement of the wliole 
library. It is ho]ie(l therefore that m due course tlie 
Institute wall be in a jiosition to offer greatly improved 
library facilities. Meanwhile a preliminary stocktaking 
haj» revealed that many volumes listed in the card 
catalogue are missing. It will be several months before 


It IS ])ossible to com|ule <uiy complete of ml^'^lng 

volumes, but meanwhile all IVllows who have use<l the 
library at any time dui'ing the ])a-^t ten years aie most 
urgently requested to sean-h through then shelves in 
order to verify tliat they have not inadvertently I'etamed 
\'olumes beyond tlie legitimate loanqieriod. All Fellow-, 
are remindeel that books should r>n no account lie 
removed from the Institute's premises unless an ajipro- 
])riate record card has lieen comjileted and handtMf over 
to the Librarian. 


PROCEEDINGS 

International Congress of Anthropological and Ethno- 
logical Sciences. 

During the Secontl Session of this Longress, at 
Copenhagen in 1938, proposals for the Idmvl 
Session, to be held in 1942 were referred by the Perma- 
nent Council to the Biweau apiiointed to deal with the 
business of the Congres.s between Sessions. But the 
outbreak of w ar prevented any decision. 

The next regular year for a Session of the f’ongress will 
be 1946. In v iew of the present situation, the surviving 
and accessible members of the Bureau have agreed to 
refer the decision as to the Third Session to the Perma- 
nent Council of the ('ongvess, at the earliest iiossible 
<late : and have receiveil from the Royal Anthro])oiogical 
fnstitute of Creat Britain and Ireland an invitation to 
hold such a meeting in England. 

This meeting wall be held at Oxford, on tlie invitation 
of the Sub-Faculty of Anthropology m the Cniversity, 
from Friday, April 12, to Monday, A])ril la. Accommo- 
dation has been re.^erxed for the members of the Ptu'nia- 
nent Council in Xew (’ollege, Oxford, and the ses'^ions w ill 
be held m the Ciuversit>' School of Ccogra])hy. 

In connexion with this meeting, the Royal Anthro- 
pological Institute invites the members of the Pei’inanent 
(’ouncil to a sjiecial Meeting and Reception in London on 
Tuesday, April 16; the programme of whic'h will be 
announced in (.hie course. 

It IS earnestly hoped that this meeting may jirepare 
till' way for a full session of the (.'ongress m the near 
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future, and renew' rhe friendlx' I'o-operation ol foi-nn-j' 
year-^. 

Palseolithic Deposits in Anatolia. 

Recent tind'> are de-^cI*I})ed by Profe-.sor Si'vket 
Aziz Kansu of the l^mveisity of Ankara m the 
Bellctcn of the Turkish Historical Soeiety. IX. 34 
(1945). ]ip. 293 299. At Altin-dere near the’Pisuhan 
Antioch, hand fixes and a scraper w'er(‘ found bv Mr. 
N'ureddin Can at a depth of 1-39 m. Among implement-- 
from Etiyokusu near Ankara, i- a hand axe of Mi(' 0 (*q 
ty]ie. Levallois flaked iinplenicnts of obsidian have been 
found by Mr. Hahb Ha^demir neai- Xigde and XAvsehii. 

Professor Kansu has al'-'O ])ubh''hed with Dr. Seniha 
1 uiiakan the -'kulls IouikI in the Soi-icty ex('avatiou'> tit 
Alaca-Hoyuk, with cartd'ul drawings and full measure- 
ments (7ie//rh’c, IX, 36 (1945), f)p.41 1 422, pi. Ixxxiv -xci). 

Preliminary re(*onnai^->ance m the lake-region round 
Tsparta and Burdui’ reveah^d a nu^Mihthic station with 
abundant ])ygmy tools m sandhills near the railway iiiMr 
Baradiz ; Awrignacian de])osits mthe (*aves. north of the 
railway station of Bozanonii ; and nanaiiis of copjier-age. 
Hiftittn and later jieriods. including iirn-buri<ds m Ko.sk- 
tepe mound betw('en BuT‘dur and Nparta IX. 

34 (1945), pp. 277-287. pi. xK i-liii). 

Tlianks to tliese. and other recent finds. j)f whicfi a 
bibhograpliN' is ajii^ended ( pp. 297 299), it begins to be 
]H)ssibl(' to reconstruct the mam featur(*s of the pre- 
historic cultures of Anatolia. 
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‘ Gupta Influence In Early Chinese Sculpture.’ Sufmnanj 
of a Lecture by J . H. Liudmtj 

it ha> been generally lield that the earliest 
Biuldhist’''Culpture in China, that ef the Xorthern 
\\ ei from the middle of the fifth to the middle of the 
MXth century, wa< insjared by the ' (iraeco -Buddhist ’ 
sculpture C)t Gandhara, an inspiration th<it had travelled 
across Central Asia. An invest igatiuii. suggestetl by 
Professor Yetts, into the accessory elements of early 
Chinese Buddhist sculpture, liowever, has thrown doubt 
on this theory. A study of tlie hodliisuttcu tigures at the 
Yun-kang caves, the earliest collection of this sculpture, 
shovs some strong contrasts between the figures from 
Gandhara and those from Yumkang. The former are 
short, overloaded with bracelets, armlets, necklaces, and 
garkmds, with a large circular halo behind the head and 
shoulders. The latter are tall, tliguified iiguies, without 
a trace of jewellery and witli a curious leaf-shaped halo, 
dating from a.d. 460. Shortly after the opening of the 
sixth century there a])])eared in the AVest of China, at 
Hua-ym and Ch'ang-au. bodhisatti'u figures fashioned 
on the Gandliara model with profu'-ioii of jewels, large 
circular halo and short body. The inspiration for these 
was obviously from Gandhara : that foi' the Yun-kang 
ones must have come from >ome other part of India. 
A.-^ the (uipta renais.'^aiice in India was at its height in the 
llftli century, seaich was directed to the Indian sculpture 
of tlie Gu])ta period with fascinating results. The 
Indian and ( 'hinese were found to fit into each other, the 
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Chinese following tlie Indian at an interval of thirty to 
fifty years. 

In early Gupta work the hodhlsuttvas were clothed like 
Buddhas without any jewels as at Yun-kang. Later the 
Gupta hodliimttcus were oriiaineiited with light jew^ellery, 
growing more and more profuse. The later sculpture 
in Eastern China follow'ed this development step by step. 
In early Gupta work the halo is plain, but later iii the 
fifth century the elaborately decorated halo was intro- 
duced. It appeared in Eastern Cliina at the beginning 
of the sixth eeiitur\'. Pillars with capitals ornamented 
wdth tw'o lions back to back w^ere characteristic of the 
Gupta period. Such lions w^ere found at Yun-kang at 
the tops of the pillars framing the Buddha niches. The 
umkara, that curious hybrid of elephant and fish, com- 
mon in Central and Southern India, was found in his 
proper position at the side of Buddha in the caves at 
Yiin-kang and Lung-men. The klrti-mukha masks, 
skulls holding hanging garlands, were conunon on 
Buddliist temples in Gupta India. They were present 
in the caves at Lung -men. Most characteristic of all 
w’ds the close-fittmg robe of the Gupta statues, indicated 
almost wholly by tlie carving of the margins of the clotli. At 
Yiin-kang Avere foiuid representations of the Hindu gods. 
Siva and Vishnu, also clad in this typical Gupta fashion. 

As this Gupta AV^ork appeared on the East of China. 
AAdiile on the West there AA^ere figures that had come 
across Central Asia, it seems jirobabie that the Gupta in- 
spiration reached China from South India by the sea route. 
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Brigadier-General Sir Percy Sykes, K.C.I.E., C.B., 

C.M.G., 1867-1945 

Englislimen AAUth brain and initiatiA’e Avere for- 
tmiate m the last century in the many opjior- 
tumtier> (>))en to them for exploration and fur 
histuMcal re.^earch. AAdien Percy Syke^> left Sandhtust, 
he joined an English caAalry regiment liut soon found 
that even Avhen ->tationetl abroad a legimental life 
ottered him no outlet for his capabilities^, and lie soon 
determined to look elsewliere for his career. He liad 
lead much of Persia and Ava> attracted by it, so on hi> 
second leiwc he determined to make a jouiney through 
It to rejoin his rt'giment in India. Sailing down the east 
('oast of the Ca.'^pian anrl landing at the sonth-ea.-^t 
comer he rode to A'^terabad, tlien on to Me>>Iied and 
Kushan, and thence started on a long journey acro&s 
the Lut, the central desert, to Kerman, delight eel to 
knuAv that he Ava^ folloAving the route taken by Marco 
Polo "^ome SIX hundred year^ earlier. Biding through 
iiiiMirA'eyed country, he di-^coA'cred a range of lugh hills 
not marked on any map. This journey wlietted Im 
appetite for exploration ; sumo months later he again 
took leaA'e and made a second journey m eastern Persia, 
exploring Persian Baluchistan and Makran ; he 
coA'ered the Koh-i-taftan to be a liA'e A'olcano, not. as 
A\as generally .sU})[)osed, extinct, anel he climbed botli 
thi^ and the extinct A^olcano of Bazinan ; more ini- 
jjortajit. he Avas again able to explore large tracts of un- 
majiped country. Delighted AVitli Persia and liking the 
Persian^, he left his regiment, and under the Iiuhan 
< JoA’ernment Avas >ent to ojien tlie tir^t Bntisli CoiLsulate 
in Kerman. 

His special gifts of ob''CrA'ation. accurate AAriting, 
liistorical interest, and his de-'ire to i‘X})loi'e Avere noAV 
deA’eloped to their full extent. AN'itli hi^ sister Ella, asIio 

L ^ 


from this time on accompanied him on his journeys and 
AA'hose delightful jiersonality smoothed his way, he set 
himself to map the country, study and Avrite on the 
legends and history of Persia and customs among the 
tribes. He made anotlier four years' journey through 
eastern Persia, landing at Bandar-Abbas, and later was 
made Consul at Meshed. Jn 1908 the Royal Geo- 
graphical SocietA' aAA'arded him the Gold Medal for his 
maps and suiweys. 

As Consul he established excellent relations Avith tOAViis- 
meii and tribesmen. During his years m Persia the oil- 
fields became of j^aramount importance to Great Britain 
and good relations Avith the Persian GoA'ermnent a 
matter of concern at home. So SAkes' books Avore 
useful and opportune. Xo others ga\"e so complete a 
])icture of the country at that time. Ten Thousand 
JIdes in Persia and The Glonj of the ^Shia World by Sir 
Percy, and Through Persia on a Side Saddle by Ella 
Sykes, published in the first decade of fins century, AA^ere 
fulloAved in 1915 by the tAvo A'olume History of Persia, a 
surA'ey from the earliest times to the beginning of the 
first AAYrld War, and so AAuItten that it could be kept up 
to date. The test of Sir Percy Sykes' Avork came in 
1916 and his good name and the respect Avhich he had 
earned stood him in good stead. Germany Avas pre- 
jiaruig her ’ Drang uach Osten ‘ and he was sent out 
Avith a handful of men to raiNe the South Persia Rifles ; 
the story of the success of this expedition and the bearing 
it had oil the suiTomiding coiuitries has still to be 
written: here it is sufficient to say that though the 
difficulties Avere great, the ]>ro- German agents Avere 
routed and peace AA^as restored among the tribes av1u(*Ii 
Wassmus had unsettled. Sir Percy Avas made G.O.C. in 
South Persia, a post Avhicli h(‘ held luitil 1918, and during 
these years Britisli prestige rose high. His integrity. 
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common seiwe, courage, and geiierous-mmdeduess stimu- 
lated those he worked with to do their best and ^\ere 
qualities which the Persian most admired. 

In 1918 he was sent to relieve Sir George Macartney 
in Chinese Turkestan aiul he and his sister brought out 
an account of the year they spent there : Deserts and 
Oases of Central Asia is not perhaps as good as the books 
oil Persia, but it gives an accurate description of a very 
little known part of the world which has changed rapidly. 

In 1919 Sir Percy retired and settled for a time in 
Switzerland where he gained some insight mto European 
politics. He came to England in 1932 and continued 
to wTite ; a life of Sir ^Mortimer Durand, the British 
Minister in Teheran when he first went out and whom he 
admired, was published and the History of Persia was 
brought up to date in a second and later a third edition. 
At the time of his death he was preparing matter for a 
fourth edition. The Quest for Cathay and The History 
of Exploration were slighter books, and in the last years 
he brought out a History of Afghanistan as companion 
to his Persia. He was, however, not only a WTiter. On 
.settling in London he took over the Honorary Secretary- 
ship of the Koyal Central Asian Society which flourished 
exceedingly with his help. He had joined the Royal 
Anthropological Institute m 1902 and had presented it 
with very complete notes on tribal customs which are of 
special value in a world where even the nomadic peoples 
are touched with the desire to ‘modernize,' He was a 
member of the Royal Geograj'jhical Society, of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, and of the Royal Institute foi- Inter- 
national Affairs, and his interest never failed. 

Persia must always be of importance to England, for 
it lies on the highway to the East. Sir Percy Sykes is 
.still remembered among the Persians and the Iranian 
Government has translated the History into Persian. 
The first vohune reached the General before his death. 
No one has done more to make that cormtry knovn and 
no one has left voth the Persians a happier memory, 
while the honours accorded to him >»}iow tlie value the 
home government placetl on his work. 

He was always careful not to hurt the* feeling'^ of 
others, was devoted to his family and ver\' tlioughtful 
for those who worked under him. He had splendid 
health and inunense energy and was able to acc(jmpli'->h 
much and to finish hi^^ work. He spoke of himself a 
' lucky man ’ for whom things turned out w ell, fortmiate 
in his work, fortunate in his generation, and happy in 
the mentor V he leaves with his friends. 

M. X. K. 

Ormonde Maddock Dalton, 1866-1945 

Born in 1866 and educated at Harrow' and Xew' 
College, Oxford, Ormonde Dalton entered the 
British Museum in 1895, and became a life fellow 
of the Royal Anthropological Institute in the same year. 
He w'as a member of the Institute's Council till 1912, and 
Honorary Secretary 1896—98. One of his first tasks ni 
the Museuni was the Catalogue of Antiquities from Benin, 
ill collaboration w’lth Charles Hercules Read (1899), but 
he soon devoted himself to his hfe w'ork in early Christian 
and Byzantine anti(|uity. m which he became a w'oritl- 
wlde authority after the ])ubhcation of his monumental 
Byzantine. Art and Arclueology. Besides a number of 
Museum catalogues and guides at intervals from 1901, 
he jniblished in 1925 a general survey of hast Christ}an 
Art, on the lines of Strzygowski's pioneer Origins of 
Christian Church Art, whiili he had already translated 
(1923), in collaboration witli H. J. Braunholtz, aiul 
sho\ved himself a distinguished critic of the literary 


sources for this period, in liis tiaiislalioii'' of Sidonius 
A]>ollinaris (1915) and (Gregory of Tours ( 1927). He also 
wu'ote the Britisli Museum guide to the medkev'dl col- 
lections, collaborated m the Handbook to the Ethno- 
graphical CoUectani, and ])iibiished the Royal ( rold Ciq), 
the Oxus Trea-^ure. the \dmcouver Collection, and other 
special acquisitions. When the department was divided 
m 1921. he became Keejiei' of the British and Medieval 
Antiquities, and retired from the i\iu',eum in 1927. 

Other w'ork'>. of intimate meditation, 2 aibli',hed under 
the name of W. Compton Leith, were Apologia Diffident (s 
( 1908), Sirentca ( 1913), and Donins Doloris (1919). They 
reveal, beliind his inten.se shjmess, a temperament of 
2 )ecuiiar refinement and (‘harm. 

Bv his will, his estate jia.sses to New C’ollege, Oxford. 

JOHN L. MYRE>S 

Dalton's connexion wdtli anthropology began m 
1895 w'hen he was a)jpomted to an A'-sist ant ship 
in the Department of British and Mediaeval 
Antiquities and Ethnography m the British Museum, 
shortly before the retirement and death of Sir Wollaston 
ITanks. In the previous live years he hail travelled 
w idely, first m Europe and tlieii m India, wlicre he sjjeiit 
two years, and other parts of the Far East, whence he 
returned to England ria America. 

In the Museum, until T. A. Joy(‘e's arrival in 19(^2, 
Dalton was charged with much of the ethiiogra]>hi('al 
work of the De|J^lrtment mider the supervision of C. H. 
(later Sir Hercules) Read, and as^^Lsted by James Edge- 
Paitington. Shortly after his apiiointment he jouied 
the Anthroj)ological Institute, and w'as its Hon. Secretary 
for two years from 1896 -98, during w'hich jieriod he 
edited the Journal. The President, E. W . Brahiook. 
C.B.. F.S.A.. m his annual address for 1898 referred to 
the siici'es.sful way m which Dalton had carried out the 
arrangements for the meetings and to the excellent issues 
of tlie Journal under his editorship. He ('outiuiied to sit 
on the Institute's Council and to contribute articles and 
review's to Max until 1912 ; but after about 1905 his 
interests shifted mcreasinglv to early Christum <ind 
Byzantine studies. His pi‘in(‘]2)al contributions to 
etlmographical literature were on the n(w\ly ae<(uired 
collections from Benin (in collaboration with KeaLl), 
w'hi(*h embodied a gieat deal of researcli and remain 
standard works of reference. “ W'orks of Art from 
Benin City " in Journ. Anthr. Inst.. \ oL XX\JI (1898), 
and Antiquities fro/n the City of Ben>n (1899). He also 
contributed valuable articles to Man on Xahua MSS. 
1902, 54 and 67. the Easter Island iiLScnbed tablets, 
1904, 1 and 78, a.s well as an illustrated description of the 
Ethnographical Collection fornitd during the Voyage of 
Capt. Vancou rer (now m the British Museum), jiubhshed 
in Internal. Archie, fur Ethnographie. Vcjl. X (1897). 
He collaborated with T. A. Joyce in the' Mu-seum Hand- 
t)Ook to the Ethnographical Collections (1910), writmg the 
first jiart of the hiti-oductioii, and [>arts of the Asuitie 
and Oceanic sections. His ollicial Report on Ethno- 
graphical Museums in Germany (H.M. Star. Off., 1898) 
W'as also of value in drawing attention to the need for 
more generous siqiport, both official and unofficial, for 
ethuograithical museums in England, which at that tune 
coinjiared unfavourably m some respects with those of 
Cermany. In ail his writmg Dalton combined a retined 
literary style w'lth s(*iontitic rigour ; he .sparecl no pains 
III consulting and apjiraising all the relevant sources, 
<iiid his expositions were models of lucidity. If he c.iid 
not suffer ignorance* or carelessness in others gladly, he 
certainly applied the severest standards to himself. 
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aiul ne\-iM pt'i'iiiittrd lUiwhinir ^hp^liod tn \n^ 

l>eu. 

Av a coilt'airiU' m the Hnti-fi Mu-,tMnn. where The writei 
knew limi personally from 19K^ oiiw anK. he in''piJ‘e(l 
ie''j)e<-t <iud afteetion in an Liiuisnal deeiee. AltliuiiLih lie 
novel entirely t)Veieanie the extreme '^hyne^s and 
iliffidenee which tormented Ins youth, and winch are 
teelniuly de^i-rihed m ApoliKjia Uf ffidi hi-^ e'^sentially 

human tiiid kindly nature, aiul indeed hi'' idio^yiicrafae". 
tmdeartal Imn to }ii'> more mtnnatt' colieaLrnes. "I’o lu^ 
junior" he w<is particularly "ym]>athetie and helpful in 
ditlieultio". After Read's retirenu‘Ut in lh21 Dalton 
ht'canie Keeper of the Department of Hriti"ii an<l 
MiMiaeval Antiquitie", henceforth di""Ociated front 
(Vr<im](" and Kthnotrraphy. until his t)\\n retiienieiit in 
1927. But to one of hi" st‘h<)larl\' nund tiie di"traction" 
aiul iriitatioii" of admin 1st rat ive^ duties, faithfully ami 
excellentl\' a" he dmcharixed them, were dista"teful, and 
It was witli little reiri’et that he excliam^ed them and tlieir 
metropolitan setting for the ]>eace and "eclusion of the 
Ensj:li"h countryside, which had alw.iV" m<ide a stion;:! 
a])]>eal to hi" romantic nature 

d'ho"e of hi" friend" who w'ere pmalei^ed to vi"it him 
in hi" re"idence <\i Bath or hi" cliai n uni^ cot ta;_re at Hol- 
ford 111 the Quaiitocks ^vlll not ie<i(.hly forget his solicitude 
for their c-omfort, nor tiie ijenial manner of hi" entertain- 
ment. d'here was a rare and subtle flavour about hi" 
"ociet\. In Ins eonwi'sation he could be ap])reciative. 
huinorou". oi "evtu‘el\ eritKal. and "bowed a pleasant 
<ij>titudc for literal V allusion, while hi" jiid lament of 
peojilo and thnur" WU" irtuierally illuniinatiiiir. Although 
he "poke little of himself, one -eimed that lie had passed 
tluoiurh deep water" of "pintual experieiu'c. and this. 


foi some of hi" fritaid" at lea"t, added not a little to his 
sym]iathetic atti'actmn. H .1, BRADXHOL'J'Z 

Vor a fuller account of Dalton's life, and in juirticnlar 
of his Contributions to Byzantine studies and his lon^ 
assoiuation with the Society of Anticjuaries, there art‘ 
obituaries by Sir CJeor^e Hill in the Procinlitttj.s of the 
British Acadentif, Vol. XXXI (UHo). and by A. B, 
'fonnochy m 7Vn’ Aid xptorien .Jourtml . Vol. XXV (194-.'>). 

Neil Linklater McNabb, 1921-1945 

On September .“10, lOf.j. occurred the trami' death 
of Staff'- Sergeant X. L. McXabb. due to a railway 
accident at Bourne End. i\IcX<d)b. a (“anadian 
from Sa"katchewxin, entered tluDield of cultural anthro- 
pology rni astroncimy and applied anatomy at Harvard 
lbnver"ity. He tran"ferred lu" whole interest into the 
problem r>f the Amerindian, an<i Ins field-work — 
especially of au old Indian Burial Brouiid — attracted the 
attention of the Xational Museum at Ottawa, where lie 
subsecjuemly joined the staff. One of his ambitions 
while in Kngland wais to trace a treaty, some 200 years 
(dd, between tlie Xorth Amerindians and the tlien 
British (government, the fiiuimg of winch wmuld. m his 
Considered opinion. ha\'e benefited the existing tribes. 
During dune of thi" year, McXabb spent lus furlough 
doing field-work ni Xorth M'ales. first at a ' Hut Circle ’ 
at Craig LavviI and seconrlly at a ' Stone Axe Factory' 
near Penmaenmawa-. In Ins last C( ►mmiimcation to me. 
he enciosed a copy of the report he had made during his 
excac atioii". He was buried at Brookwoo<l Cemetery on 
October 9, wuth military hiaiours. ' repiesentafion from 
■ hi" Unit roflef'tmg the high esteem m which he wms 
' held.' DORTAX SWEDE 
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The Science of Man in the World Crisis. Bddfd b,i 

Rffljth Lititoti ( 'nt n nil)‘<i 1943 

/’/>. .i/r .332- 1*1 nf I dnlluf>. {O.ifn/d Idiinr.sitij 

23'>. (W/ ) 

iiu" voluiiu* of hy twenty-two Anwin an writer.- i- 

dciln at*‘d to all wiio have ajiyditMl the tefhnnpu'- of -rieiu-e 
to the -olving »>1 huiiian jiiohltan-,' and will h«^ widely w'li- 
( oiiied hy tln'iii. It illu"tiatr*- both the wide outlook and 
pievaleiit nietiiod" of antlii oyiologieal seluMils in the United 
State-, and the deterniiuatioii to firing th**n re-ear* hes and 
('<»nehi-ioii- t'* tlu‘ te-t <*f piaetieal ] )H >hl( 'in.-. For the 
huildei- of a new -oi lal older, U" the pniaie in"i''t-. niU'^t 
urul*‘r"tand tin* {)otentialitU'" and limitation" of tlieir 
human iuat*‘nal.' The\ luiot tak<‘ long *'nough vuwvs to 
allow for gr.idiial tren<l-. ,ind the\ must hf> ya-epared to make 
U"e <*f adeijuate teelinu jUC", "LK h a" aiithiopologieal ies**ai(.h 
pro\ id*'-. 

iiu* e<htor ha" had m* ea"\ ta"k. either in -ele< ting topie--. 
oi in finding eoiitrifmtoi - undt'r w ai -r oiuhtion" He lui" 

♦ ‘vulently had two Tn<im object" m \ lew' : to t*xhihit the "»<npe 
and anil" of authiopology . e-y>e< iall\ i>u it*' I'ultural sule, and 
m n-iation to the yaoee-"**- of <-ultural ehang**. which an* 
of)"**i\*'d in higlu*i and lowei * i-ultuie- ahk«* (pp. 1 200) , 

•ukI. with thi" outioolv and nu*thod y>re-u}jpo-ed, to **xaiiiine 
anthiopologu ally tlu* {)n‘"ent state of w*)rld ie''OUri.e-, ( oine- 
(jiu-nt jiopulntuai jaohl**m", and the "jie* itie apy)li<*at loi i- of 
anthropology to eofaiial adimuntratu ai, miuoi ity' (jue-tion-. 
(oiiimunity -tiuh . < ommunn <ilions and * o-oyieratuai. and 
the ultimat** i"sue- of nationalmn. int(‘rnatioiuili''m. and tlu* 
extim tioii of wai (p]>, 201 .320) i'o *'a< h half of the hook h<* 
pn'fixe- hi" own pre"entat n ai of tlie i--.ue-. mtiodiumg hi" 
eollahoi atoi'" and iiuluating tlu* *(4iei<*nie of then "Ujiaiate 
e''"<iy". JFit lu* ha" not att<'my)t»‘d to {-onflat** oi n** (aieile 
Only one item ha- Ik-*-!! uiuuoidahly tdaidgt'd the livt'K 
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eonvei-ation -tag***! hy Kliu kliohn and Kellys on the ' Coii- 
• eept Cultuie.' with no less than four types of anthro- 
y:)ologi-t. a- well U" a yisya-hoiogist, a y^liilosopher, and a 
l)U"ine'?- man. Liiigui-tic- and areliteology’ are excludeil, as 
tlieir coutrjfaitiuus are only departmental and indirect, to a 
generalize*! Scieiic*' of Man ' ceiitied lound lecent studies of 
yiei "onality^ an*_l rultui'e. 

Wiiat will iinpif'-." Britisli aiul many Eurofiean readers is 
the yjroiniiumce of yi-y r-h* (logical considerations. Like H*")bbs 
m the 'seventeenth * enturv. and Colhiigwood recently in The 
Xitr Licinthuii, the euquiiy has to begin afre-h w'lth the in- 
divulual — of animal antece*leiits l>ut human intelligence. As 
Sliapiio put" it (p. P9) The variety of societie- in w'hich man 
' *’an livt* IS enoi'inoiis. But all of them in greater or less 
’ degr*'*' leflect tlie biokjgical man,' all the nuire evidently^ ii"" 
the harrier" betwa'en specifir* and regional inodes of life are 
*)vert}irown. and ' I'esources ' and ' yioyiiilatioii" ' at large are 
( (nifionted -taiklv as primary' factors; and as our ideas 
f)e( ouie c'lear**!' as to tlie relatix e uiiiinportance of racial 
|)eeuliaiitie>.>, in eoniyniri"On w itli man's nnmen-e aday^taliility 
a" an individual and in his grou]). idius human biology' 
lx** omes * an *‘>"*.'ntial field <jf lesearch fi*>m whi<*h society' 
' niriv profit .\n I'xamyile is tlie investigation of hybrid 
\ ig*)ur and the yilasticitv *(f yjhysieal tyj^es iimiii- 

taiiu'il i)V Boas ainl Bow'le-. Knigman*" * aref'ul ."tudy of the 
(’ouce])t of Race"' leads siniilailv t*( tlie jjlaee *)f 'racial 
perfoinuuic*' ' m cultur*' (yi. hi), an*l to Klirioherg'.- apyooal 
fnr moie woik in ’ Ka* lal Ikvchologv.' wheie ojiinmn is m 
lapid tran-iti(.>u (yi. ()2). 

P"y'ch*)log\' IS -.till to the fore m the symyiosuim alrea*lv 
mtntioned on the ' Ctau ept of (iiltme,' with its ' iinyjlicatioii 
■ of human interference — soin**thing fieing ad*le*l to, or 
iilt*‘rt*d fiom, a stiite of iiatine i.h*.*re is liowev**!* a <‘urious 
^lij) her*' • ■ * ivilr/atuui ' etymol* (gieallv is luit the culture of 
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people who li\e in but the peculiarity and achieveuieiit'^ 

of people who are mutually civps — reasonable tractable 
beings who understand each other and make allowances, like 
the epieiJcc-s of Greek moralist'' : the contraiy term is //osbs, 
the * outsider ‘ who does all the wrons tlniurs. neither under- 
standuig or cainig. All Roman law, b/s cb'/7c. re-^ts upon this 
mutual intention to do the right thing. But this hteraiy 
point does not affect the revelation of cultuic a*' a ‘ di^tiiictix e 
’ way of life * transmitted from man to man by learning and 
teaching ; a map or abstract repre.sentation of treiuU to- 
wards uniformity ; as Pope put it : 

■ Man never is, but always to be blest 

It Is a spontaneous reaction to cirrumstances and above all 
to neighbours ; ' cultural determinism ' would be a^ o})jection- 
able as geographical oi economic, to an anthropologi-'t (p. hi). 
In retrospect, culture is the ' precipitate of history ' which is 
the record of the civilizing piuce.s>. The utility of the con- 
ception IS in relation to the ' universally human seii'^e of guilt 
' or shame ' (p. 103), man''' capacity for self-judgment, for 
‘ knowing himself,' as they said in Delphi. And a sound 
theory of culture has its utility (p. 103), as a forcca''t ut 
human cxpectatioii.s, and of action to realize them There is 
here a valuable bibhograpliv of recent work on these lines 
(p. 106). 

The historical attitude i', maintained ui Kartlinei’-' chapteis 
on ' Basic Rersoiiality Structure.' and the value of bio- 
graphies is stressed as tests of hypotheses of peisoiiahty ; and 
Murdock’s ' Common Denominator of Culture ‘ a'' iCNpoiisc 
to impulses and interests, relaxing the ' stre-'s ' nr drive ' 
and acquiring value and permanence. The bearing of thi'' 
outlook on education is important ; for education is --up- 
ported by no primary impulse (p. 131) and puldic service is 
not self-rewarding. American opinion seems t<'> be divided 
as to the mechanism of the ' survival of the fittest ' ; but 
inevitably cultural changes are learned by each generatif)n 
or grade : stimuli, prior habit, and the limited actual po''si- 
bility on each occasion coiitriliutiiig to the content of what i'' 
learned. 

This brings Herskovits to examine the Proccssc-' of Cul- 
‘ tural Change,' on the same dynamic hypothc'-is (p. 116) ot 
continual variation. He has frank critu ism both of the 
‘ historical ’ and of the ' functional ' hypothc''!'' : ( hallenging 
both by appeal to the fact-' of culture contact, of which he has 
made so wide iuid special a study. He empha-'izes once again 
the fundamental role of the individual, tlie di''tuiction 
between ' invention ' and ' dLscrivory,' and the signitirance of 
the ' focus ’ usually recognizable in any culture — religious, foi 
example, in ^Vest Africa, technological in mcxlein Eurcipeau 
where the ‘ inventor ' m immaterial matters is revealed a'- the 
revolutionary, like the inventor of gunpowder or atom-bombs 
What IS c'haracteri-'tic and significant m the present situation 
is the general coiisciousnes.s that conditions are changing, and 
that somethmg has got to be done about it. It may be noted 
here that European-traine<l people instinctively try to nnike 
something that will work : not many as yet attempt to 6^ 
somebody who can make things work as they should. 

The same argument is pursued by Hallo well, examining the 
‘ Socio-psychological Aspects of Acculturation.' Man is not 
created by ‘ culture,' but creates it ; ‘ Cultures liave never 

■ met, nor ever will meet ' : what is meant is that people meet. 
But they may meet like billiard-balls : " learning never takes 
* place without some drive or motivation ' (p. 175), of which 
some curious instances are given. The learner n'ants, notices, 
does, and gets something ; this applies alike to the influeiRO 
of traders and of missionarip", both alike ’ salesmen ' of their 
goods for \diiuus considerations . not least for fieedom from 
anxiety {p. 193), a suggestion which needs to be de\-e!oped far. 

Here is a piofession of faitli and of iloi tiiue, not written I'oi 
beginners, and sometimes hard reading for European col- 
leagues, but stimulating ami ojiportiaie. In the va''t experi- 
ments m ' acculturation ' which aic in una\'oidabk' progiess, 
it should be welcome and widely stu<lie<l ; foi’ ue ha\ e lieen 
too much inclined to concentrate on the more immediate task 
— as it has seemed — of gathering up the fragments of the 
vanishing <-ultures of the past, and have (deliberatel\ oi 
otherwise) tin own unto our successors the task of explana- 
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tioii. Will, her*' i- a fii'-t eonun.iiulo d theon-t". tliemscives 
for the most part field-workei •<. but ti.uned m institutions 
wheie uial discu^siun counts fm iiiucli laort* tlnui in <*ui 
tnngue-tied (las-, i-oom- I'hi" makes foi di"**!!! "ix e argu- 
ments, and an o\ <‘r-( opmus \oLahular\ . but th*"-e ai»‘ 
t^xploratoi y toi». One h.i'- the impie— nai ot a gieat '-eiKni-- 
nes-; and detei niination in such applied anthropology.' 

Little plai'c lemaiiis foi ( omnient on the '•pei iti<' discu''si(ms 
on ’ W'oiid Ke''Oince-, “ (Mey^rhoff). L’opiilation Ihublein- ' 
(Sax), the Changing Amciican Indian' (Steward), the 
■Colonial (Iri--' { Keimed\ }. ‘Miuoiitv < h-oiqi- ' (Wirtii). 
'Colonial Admmistiation ‘ (Kei'-ing), ' Imham-t I’olay' 
((himio), ■ Community Study ' (I’<iyloi). \ew So( lal H.ihit- 
(Dollard). CommLinieatioii'. Reseanh' (La/aisfchl and 
Knupfei ). and ' Xatioiialism. 1 nt»*riMtionalisni. and War' 
(Kirk). All <iie \\orth\ nt then < om])aii\ and of the general 
design. 

The editor has done ut'U to preiix a liiief account of Ills 
eollaboratt)!'" : too few of them ai(‘ as w.'il known abroad as 
their contrihiitions de-ei've. JOHX L. ]\IYRES 

AMERICA 

Old Oraibi, Bg d/oc/zu Tditr f*aptrs ejf th> l^ta()n>lg 
d/i/ sr///// , Harrard B nicrr'iitg, Val. XXI J. Xn, 1 . 
Ca/nhndgt, l 1911. -73 jnnjt 11 <ha/t'< 

It Is not (Tten that sia-h a good othnogra])hi* al woik ,is 
the prt'-ent is published L’art One dt'als with Kiushiji and 
soei<d organization. Part I'wo with Hopi ( ereinom.disni. Part 
Three is a Miscellany. I’ail Koui w an Appcaiilix, 

The kinship system <imlthc recipro( al duties .md bflaivioui 
of kindred are very fullv treated. I’he authoi shows the givat 
extension of the terms, and tlie ditiereiit kinds of extcuismn, 
both l^y kmslnj) relation and liy lertam cereinonird relation- 
sliips. It Is Rell to liavc* this done, as one often set's etlino- 
graphiral studies wlurli do not in<ike appartuit how far the 
terms ari' t'xteiided The lineages, clans, and jihiatries are 
also wi'll elucidate! i. <Hid tlie tiue natun* of e.ich of these 
groups IS shown , a j)oiut on w hu*h theiv ha-- hithiMlo been 
mu(‘h confusion. H*' rigiitlv holds, agreeing with Ij. H 
Morgan, that lineages liax'e developed into ('kins, and elans 
into phiMtries, and thtiT. though fusion of groups m.iy have 
sometimes oceiii’red. tin* mam tendcaicy of evolutn^n has liotai 
not toWtU'ds fusion l_)ut tow'ards ('xteiisioii and st'gnientation 
of groups One might add that the t*Ias-ificator\ kinshij) 
terms if eairied out to their logical implications wa»uld prodm c 
umkiteral groups ('inliracmg tht' whole t'ommiinity In 
.several part-- of tin* woild both ji.itiihne.d ainl matnhueal 
exogainous grcnqis ( oi'xist in the same i oniiniinitv. Init more 
generally <aily one line is <‘m})hasized patnhne.d with 
patrikjcal maiihige. matrilineal witli matnlo<-al in.irnagt*. as 
with the Hopi. 

Ill this eoniiei'Uoii it i- interesting tli.it the .luthor finds 
some evidenep in t.ivoui of the toi-nier existem e of ei-oss. 
c'uuyin marriage, which is the fomnhitioii of t'xogamous 
divisions eveiywliere. as can b«* s(H*n l»y tin* woik of Prof. 
Rad(‘liffe-Brown in Australia. 

Another' illuminating section is tli.it dealing witli the 
■ Anior])lious Ho[)i St.ite. A snnil.u ''ilu.itioii seems to exist 
ill most piirnitive eommumt les. I'his Ic.nls naTui-ally to the 
succeeding I'haptei' on the <lisint«*gr.ilion ef Or.nhi. wln'i’t' wc 
see tlie imdnlity ()f tlio <*oinniunity otfi<'i<ds to pi-evc'iit disin- 
tegration. 

A large portion of tin* book is devoted to the eomplex 
eorernonios. Altliougli inueh h.is fieen written liy others on 
this subject the autlior puts ghe wliolc ceremonial sinn ture in 
a mucli better integi’at(‘d <md more < olnuent foi*m. both as to 
the oT’der iT the eer'emonies and tlieir relation to the clans, and 
also as to their sicmik aiice 'I'he scheme of Hopi cere- 
monialism. with the cult of the de.id. tlie concept of the year's 
duality, the cycle of life. ,unl d<’aih. .ind the meaning of Hopi 
religion, make interesting re.iding. 

Thei'e is a good chapter on the ec*uiioini< backgroun<l, 
describing both farming an<l hunting and tlu* ceremonies 
obsei'vetl m cert.un cases 

Tlie author has eKewhere givi'U an .u count of the c.dendrical 
methods of tlie Sunwatcliei's, but <i itutam amount of mforuia- 
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tion about them is given in the book under review. Also 
there is an outline ceremonial calendar for the year and a list 
of officials with tlieir clan affiliations 

RICHARD C. i:. LOXC 

Handbook of Latin-American Studies. 1941. No. 7. 

Harianl nml Oxfoffl I ' nnrrsitf/ Rrtsv. RJ42. 

Pp (Ulf 

This excellent publication continue^' the trooil \\t»rk of 
tormer volume.s. A new feature is a large section dealing witli 
publications on Labour <juesti<)ns 

As usual there are very full biblio^raphie-- and several 
useful summaries of work done in various fields of science and 
literature. The bibliogra]>hies contain short comments on 
some of the books. These on books known to the reviewer 
are very apt. 

Space does not permit of notice of all features, hut mention 
shoukl be made of the article on South American Etlinology by 
-Mr. Alfre<l Metraux. In it lie gi\ cs a valuable survey of the 
present state of knowledije and emphasizes the many fields in 
whu*h investigation is urgently required before the cultures 
di',appear. His criticisms on the exist iiitT studies of South 
American cultures are unhappily only too well founded He 
I'alls attention to many studies of ’ material culture,' which 
are only enumerations and descriptions of objects without 
attempt to elucidate their function. Teclunques which could 
have been observed in the field have <iften been reconstructed 
from museum specimens, <nid the inadequacy of the literature 
is particularly striking on the subject of social structure. 
We have little or no information on the social system of most 
South American groups. As to linguistics there is not, he 
says, a single scientitLc grammar of any South American 
language, and even for Ayinara, a language .spoken by about a 
million Indians, one must u&e grammar^ and dictionariG'^ 
written in the seventeenth centurv. 

RICHARD ('. K. LOX(; 

The North American Indian To-day : University of 
Toronto and Yale University Seminar Confer- 
ence, September 4> 1 6, 1939. Eihtedh>} C . T . Lounn {j) 
and T. F. Mclhcraith, of Toronto Pres^ : 

London . Hu>nphre(/ MU ford, OJ'.P. 1943 Pp. ji — 3hl. 
Price S3. 00 ; EtujlUh price ISs. hd. 

The University of Toronto-Vale University Seminar Con- 
fereni'e was initiated by Prof. C. T. Ijoram of the Depart- 
ment of Race Relations at Yale. Its object w as the informal 
discussion of the manifold problenn> of the Indian as he stands 
to-day, a minority group in the Xorth American population, 
battered by four centuries of tli*st imdirected and later largely 
misdirected acculturation. It was attended by anthropo- 
logists, Lhuted States and Dominion go\'ernmerit Indian 
administrators, missionaries, traders, representatives of lay 
as.sociations on Indian affairs, and some Indians. The present 
book consists of the thirty papers offered as bases for dis- 
eu.ssion, together with the Conclusions and Resolutions and 
a li.st of member'-, of the Conference. American and Canadian 
papers are alternated throughout, with connecting paragraphs 
by Prof. Mcllw’raith, upon whom the mam work of editing 
devolved after the death of Prof. Loram in 1940. Some idea 
of their scope may be gained from the main headings : The 
Kundamentals of Indian- White Contact ; The Basis of Indian 
Life ; The Impact of Europe ; The Indian and the Missionary ; 
The Indian and the Government : The Problems of Land and 
Economics, Health, Laws, and Education ; Arts and Crafts ; 
Race Tension. 

Specifically anthropological contributions are limited to 
brief summaries of the principal aboriginal cultures of the 
United States (by Ruth M. L'nderhill) and Canada (by T. F. 
Mclhvraith), although R. G. Bonnycastle's pomt about the 
early reorientation of the himting economy of the northern 
Indians is worthy of note. The anthropologist may how ever 
feel with gratification that the acceptance of his doctrine of 
cultural relativity is implicit m the drastic revision of United 
States Indian policy achieved by Commissioner John Collier 
under the Indian Reorganization Act of 1934. 

Two points in H. W. McGill's paper call for comment 
First, he is not quite correct in supposing tliat the Caribs of 
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the West Indies have ’ entirely disappeared ' (p. 137). Of 
the 430-odd mhabitants of the Carib Reserve in Dominica, 
B.W.I., some 130 appear to be of relatively pure Indian 
(Carib — Arawak) blood, although native culture and language 
are now" vestigial. Second, on p. 139. Dr. Mc(hll ilescribe.^ 
the Blackfoot Confeilerai'y as coiisi-stmg of * three tribes of 
* entirely diverse racial origin, speaking quite different 

■ languages.' The Confederacy proper was made up of the 
three linguistically homogeneous Algonkiaii tribes of Black- 
foot, Blood, and Piegan. Allied with them at various times 
were the S<irsi and Gros Ventre (Atsina). The former (‘er- 
t a inly are Athapaskan, the latter Algonkian. The explana- 
tion of the error, supposing that Dr. McGill had this larger 
grouping in mind, may peihaps be sought in the inadvertent 
attribution of the Gro.'s Ventre to the Siouan stock in Jcn- 
ness's h)dia)t^ oft'anada (Ottaw"a. 1932) 

While, perhaps inevitably, the Conlereiice failed to reach 
( omplete agreement on all points, it was felt that its mam 
purpose had been fulfilled. Of the urgency of the problems 
there can be no doubt. Since 1939 great numbers of Indian 
men and women have entered war industry and the armed 
forces, and are now scattered over almost all the world. The 
new skills tual perspecti\'es thus acquired must affect pro- 
foundly the acculturative process At the same time the 
Indians themselves are voicing the (‘onviction that their 
present sacrifices entitle them to the most sympathetic con- 
sideration of their .special claims. It is greatly to be hoped 
that the interchange of viewpoint and experiences on the 
part of interested bodies begun at Toronto may be developed 
at regular future conferences In the meantime this book 
deserves the serious attention of all interested in the practical 
aspects of culture contact, wdiether for scientific or for 
humanitarian reasons, 

G. E. 8. TURXER 

Notes on Middle American Archeology and Ethnology, 
Nos. 7-30, Carnegie lihUifnfion, Washington D.C.^ 
U.S.A. 1942—44. Pp. 178. Mimeographed. 

A review' of the first six papers in this series lias 
already been published (Max. 1942. 90), though it is omitted 
in the index. The present re\uew^ covers the remaining 
numbers in the first volume. 

J. Erie S. Thompson has jiapers on ' Glyph G. of the Lunar 
' Senes,' on ’ Representations of Tezcatlipoca at Chichen 
‘ Itza,' on ' Sculptures from Quezaltenango,*' on ’ Stela 14, 

' Piedras Xegras ’ and * Stela 19 Xaranjo,' on “ Representa- 
“ tions of Tlcilchitonatiuh at Chichen Itza,' on ‘Directional 
on a Maya cycle of 819 day.s * and on a ‘ Figurine 

■ representing a ball-game player.' Space prevents dealing 
with all of these interesting papers but special mention sliould 
be made of tho.se on ihrectional glyfihs and on the 819 day 
cycle. In each of the.Ne, Mr. Thomp.son, as often before, has 
disclosed a quite new- line of investigation in Maya studie.s. 
The paper on Piedras Xegras and Xaranjo, too, offers an im- 
pro\’ed reading and raises some interesting questions, w hile in 
that on Quezaltenango further evidence is given as to the 400- 
day year. 

A. V. Kidder has papers on arclueological specimens from 
Yucatan and Guatemala, on pottery from the Pacific Slope 
of Guatemala, on spindle whorls from Chichen Itza and on 
groox'cd axes from Central America. John Howland Rowe 
lias one on a new" pottery style from Peru. R. C. E. Long 
writes on the payment of tribute in the Codex Mendoza and 
also on Aztec chronology. In the latter paper it is shown 
that the (dironology of Vaillant should be lengthened by one 
calendar-round. R. H. Barlow writes on the periods of 
tribute collection in Montezuma's empire and adduces 
evidence in addition to that offered by Long. There are also 
papers by A. M. Halpern on i\Iaya sounds, by Mhlfrido du 
Solier on Tsla de Sacrificios — an interesting note on a little 
known area — and by Heinrich Berlin on Glyph C. of the 
Lunar Series at Palenque, wffiicli makes an important criticism 
of Teeple's view’s. 

Miss Isabel Kelly has an extremely interesting paper on a 
M ost Coast survival of the ancient Mexican ball game, Lmton 
Satterthwaite, Jr., contributes papers on animal-head feet and 
a bark-beater in the Middle Usumacmta region and a very 
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important paper on the date of Stela 14. Piedras Xegras, 
which should be read with Thompson s paper on the same 
subject. Miss Elsie McDougull \\ rites on a vase from Sanini- 
taca, Alta Vera Paz. 

The series as a whole keeps up a high level of interest and is 
a most welcome development in Mid^e American re.-^eareh. 

KICHARD C. E. LOXU 

Chavin Stone Carving. Bi/ Wendell C. Bennett. Yale 
Anthropological Studies JII. Fp. 9. 30 jigurei,. 

Yale V nirersitg Press'. (London . Humphrey ^lilford^ 
1942.) Price 6;?. 

'rhis pamphlet consists of reproductions of 30 drawings 
of carvings coming directly or indirectly from the Chavin 
ruins, made by a resident of Chavin de Huantar, with a brief 
descriptive introduction by Dr. Bennett. 

He gives an illuminating account of the carvings, m which 


he stresses the importance of feline motives, even in represen- 
tations of snakes and cond<^rs. This view commands assent, 
except perhaps in the case of the three-digit foot like that m 
Fig. 3, which seems to owe more to the birtl than to the feline. 
The circular marks on the snake in Fig. 2. which are described 
as being possibly feline eye^. have also been found on coastal 
j)ottery by Rafael Larco Hoyle ("^ee his recent work Lob 
Pupianiques), who calU them feline hnle-markings, like a 
leopartFs spots. 

It would be ea?>icr to realize the ^, 1/0 of the carvings, which 
vary vastly in scale, if each were accompanied by a scale m 
a< Id It ion to the measurements given in the introduction. 

The culture associated \\ith Chavin is gaming increased 
importance in the early history of Peruvian civilization, and 
the publication of this adihtion to our meagie knowledge of it 
reciuires no jirstifii ation. 

H. S. HU8HXKLL 



CORRESPONDENCE 


Sir,— In my last article on the Fertdity Pile {Max, 
1945. 38), I rnaile observations on the maishy l on- 
dition of the Egyptian Delta, witli reference'^ to 
ceitam classical authoritief!.. May I add to the-^e the follow- 
ing : Thucydides, T, 104 and 110, related the >ucce'>sful 
opposition to the Persian king of the dwellers, in the mar.'^h- 
land of Egypt mider their king, Amyrtaeus, whose capital, 
Maraea, was near Pharo?>, the island off the -^ite on which 
the later Alexandria wa^- built. This region i^> still known 
as Mariout and its shallow reed-bound lake a-> Mareotis. The 
author added that the ’ marshmen ' were the lie-^t tiglitei-'' 
among the Egyptians , it can hardly be doubted that they 
('on.stituted the paity of Egyptians who are recorded by 
Herodotus (II, 18 — s’ce my article, p (il, col. 2) as claiming 
to be Lib vans and speaking the Lilivan language. 

D. HORXBLDWEH 

Palm Leaves on Boats’ Prows in Palestine, ('f. Mw, 
1945, 19. Illustrated 

Sir,— In connection with the article of Mr. James 
Hornell on ' Palm Leave'> on Boats' Prows of 
‘ Gerzian Age,' 51 \n. 1945, 19, the sketches herewitli may be 
of interest. They were drawn by me after pictures of boats 
which were found scratched on the limestone w<ills of the 
Jewush catacombs in Sheikh Abreik, in the we-ytern part of 
the V^ezreel Valley. Valley of Esdraelon. Palestine. Fxcava- 
tions conducted by the Jewish Palestine Kxj>loration Society 
in 1936-40 unearthed here a veritable Jewish neeropuhs con- 
sisting of a great number of artificial cave burial-pl.K es dating 
from the first to the third centuries G.K., as well as the "ite 
of the ancient Jewish town Beth Sliearim. The walls of the 
caves are adorned by engraved pictures, among them picture', 
of ships, the significan<-e of which is still a puzzle. One of these 
ships (fig. 1) bears an interesting similarity to the Oerzian 


Fro. 1. — e.WK-DKAWixu ok \ roat with palm branthks at 

PROW ANn STERN : sUElKH ABREIK, PALESTINE 

boat depicted on the plate accompanying Mr. Hornell's 
article. The Sheikh Abreik boat too carries one single, di.s- 
proportionately large cabin on its lug lily concave <leck, and 


boasts not only of one but of three palm-branches stuck one 
on its prow (if it really is its prow ), and two on its stern. 

Still more inexpluable is the oblong perpendicular object 
stuck on to the stern of the other ship, a sailing- boat, also 
found at Sheikh Abreik (fig. 2). Is it possible that it is the 



Flu. 2 — CA\ i:-i>RA\\iNu or a sailini. im at : sukikh abueik. 

PALESTINE 


artist's misn'presentation of a palm brain li. just as this w.is 
shown by 5lr Hornell to be th«" cas»^ m connei*tion with the 
Marquesas- Isl.inds canoes 'i 

Tile two sketches of the lio.its were printed m my Hebrew- 
book. Jpundh Seafanng in .4/an/J 'rt/ne'-. published m l93^ 
}>y the Jewisli Palestine Exjiloration Society A short sum- 
mary of this book (without the illustrations) was printed in 
the deu'ish Qiuuttrhf Herair. Phdadelphia. Julv. 1941. 

RA1‘HAEL PATAl 

detridt polklort Institute. 

./ eru'-ideui 

Antiquities of Dominica (Haiti), Ulusfi.dtd 

Sir. Herewith 1 sen<l photograjihs ot antupiitu^s en- 
(ountered «iuring my resideiu-e m Dominu-a. They 
nui\ peiliaps elicit comments. 

At first I mistrusted the legem is of hidileu tombs, houses, 
and •'tones decorated with gold' U‘tt<us aud disaf)j)t‘armg 
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when, the ili'^coveier ha^ taken hi^ lii^t look. The uuuorked 
'•tone in tig. 1 nm'>t have been brought by man to it'- pi'O'.ent 



FlO. 1.— MOXrMKXTAL ‘^TOXK, Df)MTXT( \ 


po'>ition. But thinking that hehiiiil -•o niui-h inytliolo^y there 
niij^ht be a layei of tiutli. we went up to the mountain', near 



I’To. '2 — RocK-f rr r)n''i<.x from a < AVE-''ifi.LTi:R nkvh 
( ox%r\NZA, no.Mixn \ 
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Cuii-tanza on horfcback, then on fo<jt, with the help of bush- 
knivc". and arrived, r^cratched, mosquito-bitten, and half- 
dead. 

I found in a ea\'e a rather overhanging rock-face, decorated 
all over with bu''t'> and has-rehefs about 10-40 cm., some few 
religious s\mboh, e.y. a ’ Gieek ' cross regularly combined 
with a double-breast e< I female bust ; and some decorative 
element>, a kind of nieandei, and a rhomboid symbol per- 
haps developed out of that cios^. The cave faced west ; it 
vas _>-3 m. deep, and 10-1:1 m wide, tig. 2. 

Other leniaiii'^ — tlie so-called ‘ palace ' — seemed of little 
interest There was no sugge-ition of classical European 
style. There weie a few clay heads, quite mon.strous. One 
m \'ery soft limestone resembled archaic Etruscan heads. 

Fneiuis lia\'e brought me pliotographs of Haitian tombs 
(tig. 3). little houses wliicli lecall second-century Roman 



FlO ,3. HAITIAN TOMBS OF WHITEWASHED CLAY 


brick tomb->. I am told (but cannot make suie). that this 
type of tomb i> frequent m We-^t Africa. These tombs are 
1-1-70 m. high, of whitewashed clay. There is great xariety 
of decoration. Sume are of tAVO storeys (like the Via Latitta 
t\pe in Italy) Tiiev iiave never been entere<l T am in- 
formed that 

(1) these tonib-hoiises are designeil tt) prevent the creation 
of ■ zninh}'^ ' . compare the “ vampires * ami ' vryko- 
Inkas of south-eastern Europe. Acconling to a 
])opuiai belief of the Haitians, a dead person can be 
le-eA’oked to life, becoming almost his old self again, 
l)ut without any will-poAA'er, and thus bound to serve, 
as a kmd of ‘ robot,' the man who called him up from 
the giave ; 

(3) The tomb-type may be derived from local timber-built 
houses, the elementary consti'u<*tion of which lesembles 
them : 

(3) tlie burial giuund mav he either consecrated, or not. 

EKWIX WALTER PAL^I 

[On this communication Mr. H. J. Braunholtz makes tlu‘ 
tollowmg notes : ' It is dihicnlt to form an opinion ot the 

intiMe-t of these discoATU les without fuller description, draw- 
ings ()} photographs. 1 cannot diagnose the style of the 
‘ Ijas-ielief-. in the cave, lait they do not suumi to me like 
' ribcngmal (" 4aiman ") work. 1 have never lieaid of busts 
cngra\ ed ou mi k. The early C’arib and Arawak inhabitants 

■ of the West Indies had a \ery distinctive st\le of caiATiig, 
winch was dune fioth in stone and in hard wood, ami one 
o< (.asluiially finds a kind of nieaiidia* pattern, but not, to mv 
knowledgi', a (heek-iross 

' The site miglit be worth further investigation and rei ord, 

■ (‘^peci.illy from tlu' point ot vi(*w of occupatKni-remaiiis. 
winch Dr. Falm does not mention. 

1 h(‘ moiisticius ( la_\ heads tiie prol^ably from vases; 

■ but here again one cannot judgt* them without illustrations. 
L\ identlv Dr. J^alm has little "A mpathy for aboriginal 

’ Amenrau Avork.'] 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES 

ARCH^EOLOGtCAL NOTES FROM NORTHERN NIGERIA. By Bernard Fagg. The substance of a com^ 
munication to the Boyal Anthropological Institute on 31 October, 1944. With Plate C and illustrations 

The short account here given of archaeological discovery in Northern Nigeria Avill, I am sure, .'^eem 
inadequate and incomplete, for as an A.D.O. in war-time I have little leisure for archaeological field- 
work or reading ; but I cannot discover that any such collation has been attempted or published in recent 
years, and it vill have been worth while if it prompts others to fill in the gaps from their own knowledge. 
The views expressed are, of course, personal and unofficial and are written purely from the point of view 
of an archaeologist. 

I am not aware that any systematic excavation of prehistoric sites has taken place in Northern Nigeria. 
But many valuable though isolated finds have been made in the course of mining operations or by touring 
officials, and many of these are very suggestive of what to expect as archaeological research develops. 

The development of the tin mines in the Bauchi Plateau from about 1909 onwards soon led to the 
discovery of stofie implements and pottery in the alluvial deposits where the tin-stone is concentrated. 
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Mr. E. A. Langsio\\- C’ock. as Chief Inspector of Mines, 
took a great interest in the tinds. and established a 
small nuiseuiii at Jos to house the specimens. ^ 
Though also for geological specimens, this museum 
maintained for years its anthropt)logical and arclueo- 
logical section. Three times in its history small 
buildings have been allocated for housing the museum 
only to be taken over as offices vhen accommodation 
became deficient. During these vicissitudes some 
specimens were inevitably lost or damaged. Last 
year my wife and I obtained permission to work on 
the museum collection. All the specimens were 
marked, catalogued (and the stone age collection 
photographed), repacked and stored to await a more 
permanent home. 

For many years one of the chief contributors to this 
museum was ^Ir A. Stanley Williams, who found 
quantities of specimens at his mines at Jos and 



I"lG. '2. — PAL.1?:()L1THJC I-LAKKD IMI'LPMIlXT'' . Mnstmn 

elsewhere. Many of the miners (notably Lt.-Col. 

J. Dent Young, Major E. W. Dyrde, Messrs. F. H. 
Cothay, R. Cope Morgan and A. L. Tarbutt) became 
enthusiastic collectors, and a large proportion of the 
finds were brought home to England and presented 
to local' museums, or in some cases to the British 
Museum, to which the principal donors were IMr. Fal- 
coner, the Government Geologist, and i\Ir. A. Stanley 
Williams. The scientific' imxiortance of siuli finds is, 
of course, limited by the absence of as.sociated evi- 
dence, for the evidence of the depth at which speci- 
mens were found, which has been recorded in some 
cases, is, in Nigeria, of little intrinsic value as a 
criterion of age. 

Among these fincls an* a number of stone iiiiyile- 
ments of undoubted palseolithie tyyic*. diseovered in 
the alluvial deposits of the ihiuchi Plateau. They 
include hand-axes of Abbevillian and Acheuliaii type, 
cleavers - (fig. 2). tortoise cores and flake implements 

[ 50 


displaying Levaliois technique of manufacture. Un- 
fortunately typology and * weathering ' or decom- 
position are the only evidence available for the 
dating of the deposits in which they were found. 
Although it is thought that there have been at least 
three river systems in the Plateau which have con- 
centrated the tin, no real attempt at the correlation 
of these gravels has yet been made. The absence of 
fauna has made the problem more difficult. The only 
surviving organic matter appears to be some semi- 
carbonised trees, specimens of which I hope to send 
for examination. In ll)2fi Mr. Braunholtz described 
some of these paliTeolithic and neohthic implements 
from the Bauchi Plateau in an occasional paper of the 
Nigerian Geological Survey.^ 

Most of the stone implements so far recovered are 
neolithic specimens (for example, PI. C, and figs. 3, 4), 
a considerable collection of w hich has recently been 
made by Mr. J. L. Vitoria. There is even the case of a 
polished axe being found still attached to its w^ooden 
haft by leather binding, at a depth of 18 feet in a mine 
at Kassa in the centre of the Plateau. But this re- 
markable find has, I am told, been lost. There is an 
abundance of neolithic specimens ^ from most parts 
of Northern Nigeria. Polished axes are commonly 
believed (as in the Gold Coast and elsewffiere) to be 
thunderbolts,^ and are valued as magical objects 
among many of the pagan tribes. They are said to 
be used even now^ by some of the Plateau pagans for 
hacking off branches of the sacred trees which are 
protected by tabu against the use of metal. Neo- 
lithic axes var}" in size from small chisel types (some 
only 1 inch' in length) ^ to large axes or adzes (about 
9 inches long), some of which may well have been 
used as hoes. There is a remarkably fine specimen, 
apparently phallic in shape, which w as very probably 
a ceremonial hoe (Plate C).” * It was lent to the 
Jos museum by the Lamido of Adamawa, in whose 
possession is another similar specimen. There are 
tw o even larger pieces (see fig. 4), about two feet long 
and 4 inches thick, resembling neolithic axes in 
shape.® It is difficult to see how such pieces could 
have been utilized, though Dr. Raymond Firth has 
informed me (on the authority of the late Mr. Elsdon 
Best) that equally large stone tools of an adze type 
appear to have been used formerly for tree felling by 
the Maori of New' Zealand ; they were hafted on a 
stout pole and swung against the trunk by several 
men. Many of the Nigerian specimens show evidence 


* It Wcis found, with another similar specimen, ijnder 6 feet 
of dejjosit near tlie river Kilenj^e at Wuro Dandu in Song 
district of Adamawa T’roviiiee. The lower or blade end is 
hmfily polished, the remainder of the stone being bishioned 
\>y <i delu-ate ' pt^ckmg ’ technique. Apparently not utilized, 
this remarkably well made implement I'oiild hardly hav e been 
intended for ordinary use. 
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of haviiig been sharpened down from larger axes, and finds. In May, 1944, niy wife and I were able in three 
often have remarkably sharp and durable edges. The weeks' local leave to make a start in this research by 
material is usually a local hard rock, such as basalt, excavating a rock shelter at Rop in the centre of the 
Sometimes metal forms seem to have been copied in Bauchi Plateau.^^^ T ho uirli the results are as yet by 
stone. A single tanged or barbed spear point (4i no means complete, the industry seems to be pre- 
inches long), perhaps suggesting contact with N. dominantly microlit hie, with some associated neolithic 
Africa, was found in the remote hills of the plateau. specimens and a rich pottery assemblage. The 
]\Iicrolithic implements have been found in some presence of human skeletal material (the fragmentary 
places on the surface, and a small collection from remains of a crouched burial) in the floor and con- 


gnarkarn 



Fig. 3. — isrEoiiiTHTC porisirET) axes, so^ue fottxd ox the 

SURFACE, OTHERS IN' ALLUVIAL DEPOSITS WHOSE AGE IS 
Not YET ivxowx -/o.v Mn.'^etnn 

Wana (south of the Plateau) was presented some 
years ago to the Britiish Museum by the Rev. I. D, 
Hepburn.® In 1940 I found many specimens in 
scattered places, especially at Bokkos in Plateau 
Province. They seem to occur in most parts of the 
country. Bored stones, rubbers, querns anti spherical 
stones frequently occur, but there is no evidence of 
their antiquit y.i® Sdmetinies they are associated 
with pottery. 

Systematic excavation alone can throw light on the 
age and cultural affinities of these various stone age 

[ “> 


Ftg. t.^xEOLiTHic AXES fro:m gx.arkarx, including one 

OF THE TWO OI\NT spEcniEN'" 

Jo^ Mx'-etiftt 

temporary with the main habitation layer is, I believe, 
the first such find in Northern Nigeria. There are 
many other rock shelters in the Plateau and other 
parts o^ Nigeria which must (‘ontain a wealth of 
a r clueo I og i c a I material. 

In addition to the stone age material there have 
been several other finds of intere.st in the mine -tie Id. 
Tin beads as well as tin straws and spirals,^- have 
been found in several areas. The rejiresentation of 
a snake in tin was found at Rop, and a small decorated 
^tin lid is in the jiossession of another enthusiastic 
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collector, Major E. W. B}Tde. The existence of pre- 
European tin -mining and of a tin -smelting industry 
is of considerable archaeological interest. Although 
much of the smelted tin must have found its way to 
European markets the local tin-working industry 
must also have been considerable. When more is 
known of its antiquity it may well be of value in 
comparative dating of the more recent cultures. In 
about 1911 the native tin-smelting furnaces at Liruen 
Delma were/shiit down by order of the Government 


NOK 



Fig. .J. — THREE ARCHAIC BEADS OF TIN FROM THE TTX-BEAR- 
IXG DEPOSITS AT NOK. THEY SUGGEST THE FORM OF 
COWRIE SHELLS, WHICH ARE OFTEN PERFORATED AT 
EA4 H ENJ> and STRUNG AS BEADS 

and the owners and operators paid a life-long pension 
by the Niger Company. About eight men who know 
the trade still survive to draw their pension to-day. 
Before the arrival of British enterprise to exploit the 
tin deposits, most of the tin recovered by native 
miners was from surface or near-surface concentrates. 
At Liruen Kano, however, they had shown great 
ingenuity in evolving a system of sinking shafts and 
driving galleries through the tin-bearing gravels. 
I'his .system is locally called * loto '-ing, and is still 
used b}’ European firms under Mines Department 
supervision. Recent open cast mining at Liruen Kano 
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revealed these shafts and galleries, and some relics of 
this early mining enterprise are in my possession. 

Objects made of iron (usually weapons) have come 
to light often associated Math pottery in many parts 
of the Northern Provinces — usually with little evi- 
dence of their age. Frequently severely damaged by 
rust, these objects have not aroused much interest. 
Fighting wTistlets have been dug up at Zurmi by the 
late ]Mr. P. G. Harris, and a hoard of iron rings or 
bangles — possibly currency — ivas found at the bottom 
of a w ell at Waniba. At Tenti Tsofo on the Plateau 
a hoard of brass ' manillas * w^as found at the bottom 
of a pit by IMr. H. A. J. Rose. 

]\Ir. H. S. W. Edw ardes (formerly Resident of So- 
koto Province) has told me of several interesting 
archaeological sites, notably in Sokoto province, and 
mainly associated with the tradition of Kanta’s king- 
dom which flourished about 400 years ago. There 
are, near Surami, seven mounds resembling the long 
and round barrows of Europe, but a trench dug by 
him yielded nothing except j^roof that the mounds 
were artificial. Not far aw^ay he made a preliminary 
examination of a chamber built under the cap of a hill 
w hich local tradition associated Avith Kanta and the 
burial of his treasure. Meek describes the masonry 
Avails of an ancient city built by Kanta near Surami ^ 
it had been investigated by Mr. F. de F. Daniel, Avho 
also discoA^ered a hoard of bronze objects not far 
aAvay at Tumuni, Avhich Avere diagnosed by the late 
Sir Hercules Read as haAung affinities aa ith mediaeval 
bronzes from North Africa. Near Kont agora are to 
be found quantities of circular stone plugs : Mr. 
EdAA'ardes found that these AA ere the Avast e central cores 
of circular steatite bangles Avhich Avere then still being 
made in one Aullage in this area. In 1923 a similar 
trade Avas described by Mr. Cardinall from the Gold 
Coast. 

Just south of Lake Chad, in the Dikwa Emirate, 
Cameroons under British Mandate, and in neighbour- 
ing areas of Nigeria, a number of mounds haA'e been 
reported which local tradition associates AAith the 
ancient Sau or So people. These remains of old 
settlements (apparently inhabited at least as late as 
1575 18) have yielded some interesting finds, including 
large burial pots, circular stone mortars Avith conical 
bases (knoAvn as ‘ Sau hats ’ cylindrical aiul oval 
rubbers or pestles, stone axes and a feAv metal orna- 
ments. A number of these objects Avere presented 
to the British Museum by Mr. G. J. Lethem, in 1923, 
and by Mr, J. R, Patterson (now Sir John Patterson, 
Chief Commissioner, Northern ProAunces, Nigeria), in 
1924. 

Meek refers -o to the finding by Dr. Bronnum of 
Avhat appeared to him to be important and extensive 
masonry Avork between Song and Goila. He recalls 
that I bn Said placed the site of the ancient city of 
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Ghana (300-1240 a.d.) in this area. J. N. Justice 21 
refers to a pre-historic masonry bridge at Baron on 
the Plateau. At Bokkos, which promises one day to 
prove a rich archaeological area, I have counted nine 
such prehistoric bridges of various types of construc- 
tion. In the wet season raging torrents flow over 
them without damaging them. They will remain a 
puzzle until archaeological research can determine 
who were the builders, for the present inhabitants 
know nothing of them. 

A notable feature of many parts of Northern 
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bronze ‘ Gabi ‘ figure from Jebba Island on the ^liddle 
Niger. Two isolated pottery finds are worth men- 
tioning. In 1929 a pottery figure of a seated woman, 
about 18 inches high, was described in J/aw.25 It had 
been found at Kano during railway construction and 
was presented to the Newbury Museum. The other 
is a pottery figure illustrated in Meek's X or them Tribes 
of Nigeria, and described as * Ankwe Household 
Deity.' These two figures (as Mr. Braunlioltz pointed 
out) show a remarkable similarity of style. 

In Dakarkari country have been found many re- 

4? 



Fig. 6.~pottery head from xok : 

Nigeria is the stone circles, 22 many of which are 
abandoned hut sites. The larger circles, however, 
are likely to be rehcs of fortified hamlets, some of 
which are still in use in the eastern part of the Plateau. 
Large stone circles, 5 or 6 feet high, are still built 
by many tribes round their threshing floors. In 
Bail chi Province I have noticed derelict walled towns 
and old habitation sites too numerous to mention. 

Of the prehistoric human figures from Northern 
Nigeria the largest and most important collection 
was found at Ksie, near Ilorin. These fine stone 
figures have been described by Mr. Daniel in our 
Journal Sir H. R. Palmer has described 2*1 the 


FRONT (f/) AND BACK (/>) VIEWS 

markable examples of grave pottery. These have 
been know n for many years and w ere briefly described 
by Mr. P. G. Harris. 26 Since the war they have re- 
ceived more detailed attention from Mr. R. T. D. 
Fitzgerald, whose full description of them is to appear 
in the Journal. 

A most interesting series of pottery heads, 2“ which 
does not appear to be related to any known culture, 
has come to light in the area south of the escarpment 
of the Bauchi Plateau on the borders of Zaria Province 
and Plateau Province. At Nok, a Jaba village in 
Zaria Province, five interesting specimens w’ere found 
25 feet deep in the alluvial deposit at a tin mine, two 
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fifteen years ago and three early in lh44. Tliey 
include a human head, somewhat stylized but skil- 
fully modelled and a representation of a human 
lower leg and foot, just under natural size and ap- 
parently wearing banules A naturalistic tigure of a 
moitkey s headless body, sipuittinu on a ])edestal. and 
a model of a monkey's head, both about natural size, 
are remarkably well made. A complete cooking pot 
with an incised decoration around the neck and some 
pot>herds have also <‘ome from the same horizon. ^ All 
these were collected by Lt.-C'ol. J. Dent Young. 

One really tine human head (Hg, (i), just under 
natural size and beautifully executed, was found at 
Jemaa, about 24 miles from Xok, and inside Plateau 
Province. This figure seems, technically and stylisti- 
cally, to have a cultural relationship to those from 
Xok. It was collected by Mr. F. H. Towmend and is 
at present in my possession. 

I hope that this short account w ill have given some 
idea of the vast and varied field of opportunity that 
lies open before us in Xorthern Xigeria. There is 
something there for all arclurologicai tastes, from the 
lower pakeolithic to the w ailed tow ns of fifty years ago. 

Put the o])portunity is also a heavy responsibility. 
In the first place, the buried archaM)logical material of 
Xorthern X'igeria, is, in part at least, a wasting asset, 
no less than the archeological riches which lie a few’ 
feet below the ground of the city of London : the 
draglines of the tin industry and klu^ natural action 
of the rivers and the elements are removing the evi- 
dence as effectively as will the builders of the new' 
London, and it is up to us to rescue all that Ave can. 
Unfortunately it is the earliest relics that tend to 
suffer A^'orst in this process of destruction, and it may 
be, therefore, that Ave ought to concentrate our first 
efforts on preserA'ing the traces of the old Stone Age. 

Put it is not on arclueologists alone that the re- 
s])onsibility lies of furthering the A\ork of discoA'ery 
and ])reservation, tin nigh they must certainly jioint 
the way. It lies also on the mining companies and 
the individual miners, the ( lovernment and its officials, 
ami increasingly, we may hope, on the Africans them- 
seiA’e>. We must urge all thesi* pcoj)le to realize 
more clearly than most of them do at present that 
archaeology is in Xorthern Xigeria. as elseAvhere. the 
res[)onsibihty of the whole community and that the 
])rehistoric materials luiried there can serve the same 
political and so<aal purpose that two thousand years 
of history do in this country. 41iis sijcial function of 
arclueological re.^earch is very Avell staled by Mr. A. J. 
Arkell in a recent memorandum to the Wej^t African 
Higher Education L<mimission on ‘ Arclueological 
‘ He>earch in West African' 

He says * 

‘ 'the a\'<‘r.i’_re a(lu<*at(‘<l modern African is iiitcicstod oiiK 

in tiie j)resent and particularly in material progress ; 


as is the UA’crage European from AA’hoin he takes his 
cue. Thus the politically minded African, Avith the 
mental instability of adolescence, is often dangerously 
iin])atient to try to attain in his own lifetime a utopia 
where, freed from foreign restraint, he can enjoy un- 
limited power and wealth. The reA’elation that his 
land has had a long history, tliat it has in the pa.st 
[^eihaps more than once been m the mam stream of 
civilization l^efore falliiitr into tlie backwater in which 
It finds it'-elf to-day, can undoubtedly gun an educated 
African a >eiue of proportion and balance Avhich I 
know no other way of iiiculeatiiig and is — judged by 
})racti('al short-term staudanls — the main justiffeatioii 
for faeihtatiug arclueologieal research in Afiiea in these 
difficult day-. F w’ould indeed go further and say 
that it is a reason why research aiust be carried out 
and its findings inter}>reted to the educated African 
before it is too late. If it is delayed too long there is 
a danger of tlie African intelligentsia F^ecommg irre- 
A’oeably alienated from us, their foster parents, whose 
duty it is to lielp tliem to tit into that community of 
nations Avhich alone offers hope for the future of 
eiAulization.' 

In fairness it should be said that many of the natiA^e 
rulers in X^orthern Xigeria already hav^e a keen interest 
in the antiquities of their own land. Many of them 
keep Avhat almost amount to small museums of the 
heirlooms of the men of old. Though these naturally 
tend to consist of media? A’al arm? and armour, interest- 
ing archaeological finds do quite often find their Avay 
into them. The interest of the Emirs and Chiefs 
in history, though it tends to be uncritical under 
the influence of Islam, is neA'ertheless deep-seated. 
Furthermore, the GoA’ernUient of Xigeria has recently 
recognized the need for official action by the appoint- 
ment, in 1943, of an Antiquities Officer for Xigeria, 
Mr. K. C. Murray. 

Put propaganda to make generally understood the 
need for care and interest in order to aA^oid un- 
necessary loss of archaeological material must be 
accompanied by adequate pro\dsion for its storage 
and use Avhen once discoA ered. It cannot be said 
that any such proA'ision exists at the present time, 
and the museum, or embryonic museum, at Jos, in 
the centre of the most arclneologically fertile region 
in Xorthern Xigeria is, ho far as I knoAv, the best yet 
attained. If the Museums are to serve the people, 
as they surely should, then they must ev^olve locally, 
among and out of the people Avhose pride and con- 
fidence ill themselves and their culture they can do 
so much to foster and to contirm. (iood use might 
well be made in this connexion of the ])rivate museums 
kept by some of the Emirs and also of such small 
school museums as already exist. 

Local nuiseunis (which sliould, of course, contain 
(‘thnogra])hi(*al --Lis well as arch<eologi(*al collections) 
will be needed m all large towns and provincial centres 
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and at important sites, and there might al^o })e a 
central museum for the Xortlieni Provinces . but we 
must beware of any excessive centralization, which 
might effectively deprive the greater part of the 
population of the very objects which are of most 
concern to them. In saying this, I do not mean to 
advocate any narrow poli('y of retaining all specimens 
in the country of origin : next in importance after the 
interests of the inhabitants comes the need for arous- 
ing the interest of the outside world, and especially 
those parts of it which have responsibilities towards 
the people concerned. Selecte<l spedmens and type 
series might and should, wherever possible, be sent to 
Lagos, Achimota ami Dakar, to London and to Oxford 
and Oambridge, not grudgingly but with pride. By 
such means as these archaeology and ardneologaail 
museums can, I believe, helj) the African to stand in 
the role of a self-assured partner in association with 
us, and not merely as our w''ard in trusteeship, imita- 
ting too uncritically the superticial attributes of our 
alien culture. 
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QUARTZ MICROLITHS FROM WANA, NORTHERN NIGERIA* Hj //. J. Brnnnholiz, M.A., British 
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Jn my paper on stone im])lements from Xigeria 
published by the (Jeological Survey of Xigeria 
in 192b i 1 suggested that a careful lookout should be 
kept for microliths, which had not till then been 
reported from anywiiere in Xigeria. In 1931 and 
again in 193*5 small series oji unmistakable microlithic 
tools of Cjiiartz and rock crystal were presented to the 
British Museum by the B(‘v L I). Hepburn, who can 
thus claim priority as tluar dis(‘overer. He found 
them, togetlicr with Hakes, at Wana, on a rocky 
plateau, west of the Bauchi Llateau. This sitt^ lies 
due east of Mada station in a rvgion at presimt 
inhabited by the Jyggoii tribe. A selection of ten of 

[ ■ 


the best sjiecimen^ i^ illimtrated h(T('with (Hg. 1),- and 
it is ]un’haps unneces.sarv to describe them in detail, 
exce])t to point out that they are all a])parently made 
from Hakes worked oiilv on tlie Mirface illustrated, 
the bulbar being plain. Soim^ of them 

no, 2) j^iow' pre]iared butts or striking platforms. 
Four of tliem are pioints (nos, 1. 2, 3 and *5), of which 
the tirst three have Hnely retc'iuched edges. Two 
(nos. 7 and S) are liollow or notched scrapers, the 
laltt'r being apparently a secondary use of a broken 
tool with longitudimil Haking. Xo. lO is a sub- 
triangular backed blade with its cutting edge some- 
what chi[)[)ed by use. But the mo.st interesting piece 
^5 J 
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Kig. 1. — Quartz :mrrglitks from waxa, xortherx xigerta 


is no 9, shaped like an inverted thumbnail, with the 
sharp edge uppermost. The curved base is beauti- 
fullv backed by minute alternate flaking from both 
sides so as to produce a wavy central ridge, as shown 
in the drawings of the vertical and horizontal cross- 
sections. So far as I have been able to ascertain 
this is the only known example of its kind. 

It was with the greatest interest that I heard of 
Mr. Bernard Fagg's recent important discovery of a 
rich microlithic industry in sitn in a rock shelter at 
Rop on the Bauchi Plateau, which may be the source 
from which these few surface finds uere dispersed, ^ 
Dr. Monod of the Institut Fran 9 ais d'Afrique Xoire 
at Dakar has reported the occurrence of microlithm 
industries in French West Africa and ]\Ir. C. T. Shaw 
has recently published a report of a similar industry 
in the Gold Coast, which he excavated. It seems 


probable therefore that such industries ^\ill eventually 
be found to have been widespread in West Africa. 

This article is intended merely as a footnote to 
Mr. Fagg's ’ Archaeological Notes from Northern 
Nigeria and to the more detailed report of his 
discover\^ which I understand may be expected. 

Notes 

^ Braunholtz, H. J., Stone Iniplemenis of P/ilceolitkic and 
yeolithic Ttfpeb from yigerUi, Occ*a.sional Paper No. 4, 
Croo logical Survey of Nigeria, 192H. 

“ Regwtered in the Department of Ethnography under the 
following numbers respectively : 1935, 4-16. 5 ; 19M, 3-14. 1 ; 
1935, 4-16. 6, 2, 7, 10, 3, and 4 ; 1931, 3-14. 6 ; 1935, 4-16, 14. 

3 Fagg. B., ‘ Preliminary report on a microlithic industry 
at Rop rock shelter. Northern Nigeria,' Proceedmgr, of the 
Prehistoric Societg, 1944, pp. 68, 69. 

^ Shaw, C. T., ‘ Report on Excavations carried out in the 
■ cave known " Bosumpra " at Abetifi, Kwahu, Gold Coast 
‘ Colony,’ ibid., pp. 1-67. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL RESEARCH : ITS STRATEGY AND TACTICS. 


All Science is jirogressive. It is essentially not 
learning only, but the advancement and the 
revision of knowledge ; and the processes by which 
knowledge is advanced and revised are collectively 
research. This is equally true of individuals who 
advance knowledge independently whether amateurs 
or professionally, and of all foundations, such' as the 
Universities or the Royal Anthropological Institute 


Bt/ Sir John L. Myres, F.B.A. 

which exist for the promotion of any sort of learning. 
The collection and maintenance of the records of dis- 
covery, in a library, or a journal, are valuable aids 
to individual and to collaborated research, but an 
institution which achieved nothing but this would 
occupy but a secondary place in its science. More 
direct ])artici})ation in the advancement of knowledge 
results from opportunities of conference and discus- 
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sion, whether what is then exchanged between its 
members is recorded or not. But immediate con- 
tribution is achieved only when collectively, or by 
facilities offered to individuals, research is promoted 
as the direct outcome of subsidies or other corporate 
action designed to remove obstacles or obtain facilities 
beyond the reach of indi\ddual enquirers. Here, and 
here only, may an institution be said to advance 
knowledge, by positive corporate acts. It is therefore 
proper, from time to time, to review the various 
activities of any Institute, and to enquire what, if 
any, are the hindrances to them ; how these may be 
removed ; and how this advancement of knowledge 
may be promoted. 

A valuable contribution to such enciuiry, in the 
adjacent department of medical research, is a paper 
read by Dr. F. M. R. Walshe before the Society of 
British Neurological Surgeons, on 1 August, 1942, and 
printed in the British Medical Journal of 17 April, 
1943. Though primarily addressed to neurologists, 
and mainly illustrated from their researches, its argu- 
ment and conclusions are widely general, and 
especially apphcable to research in all branches of 
anthropology. It may therefore serve as a text for 
such a review of current anthropological practice, and 
an occasion for suggestions. 

Unlike medical research, anthropology has not 
hitherto been recognized as subserving wide practical 
ends, though it begins to be evident, as its contri- 
butions to knowledge accumulate, that it has such 
practical appHcations in technology and in the social 
sciences. Opportunities for collaborated or intensive 
research in anthropology have therefore been austerely 
limited, or have been directed to objects so limited 
and special that their anthropological bearings are 
overlooked, and even disclaimed. This is especially 
true of archseological enquiries, where material for 
anthropological study, such as human remains, and 
the less, artistic kinds of pottery were disregarded as 
by-products till Flinders Petrie and a few other 
pioneers of modern method appreciated their value, 
and apphed what may be described as laboratory 
methods to supplement the ' first-aid ' procedure of 
earlier field-work. 

With the increase and growing diversity of material, 
and vith belated provision for storage and study, 
there has been an appreciably larger number of 
aspirants to anthropological research. Indeed, but 
for the dearth of endowments, there might well be 
rather more than could be set to serious work. And 
here we come to the first positive consideration and a 
requirement, not always fulfilled. Very few of the 
persons actually engaged in anthropological \\ ork \\ ere 
specifically trained for it ; some have very inadequate 
acquaintance with scientific method and pra.ctice. 
In the early days of any enquiry this is inevitable ; 
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and in anthropology all the pioneers were amateurs. 
Lubbock was a banker, Tylor in commerce, John 
Evans a manufacturer, Pitt Rivers an army officer, 
Prestwich a wine -merchant ; all ‘ busy men ' and 
representatives of a large class of British pioneers in 
Victorian advancement of learning. What dis- 
tinguished Them among their contemporaries, and 
from many who have tried to follow them, was not 
their academic proficiency, but their ‘ unresting con- 
' templation of the facts of observation ‘ ; they were 
among the men who ' see their problem in essence 
* before they proceed to tackle it : who know how to 

■ ask the experimental questions best calculated to 
‘ elicit from Nature the relevant answers ; who not 
‘ only add new facts to store but see their significance 
'and can 'embody them in the ordered knowledge 
' which is science. They are ' the .strategists of 
’ research.' 

^lost of these, in anthropology, had neither the 
leisure nor the encouragement to teach : Tylor alone, 
late in life, was called to an almost honorary post at 
Oxford, saddled with irrelevant administrative duties, 
which however gave him the opportunity of attracting 
Pitt Rivers' great collection to the University. Tylor 
had a peculiar gift for inspiring younger men, 
though his contacts with University students were 
hampered by local conditions : but all these pioneers 
are remembered for their generous encouragement, 
and skill to recognize promise. But op})ortunities 
and equipment for formal training hardly existed. 
Flinders Petrie was the first to make a virtue of 
necessity : to turn an excavation camp into a training 
ground, and his store-room into a laboratory , and 
to insist on wide basic training in general science. 
Haddon’s expedition to Torres Strait was another 
experiment in the same direction. ' (4iven such 

■ leaders, research of the lirst order will flourish, how- 

■ ever scanty the material resources available, how- 
' ever negligible the organization from without : for 

■ it is round the man and not round the place that the 
' w heels of research revolve most rapidly.' 

All the more reason, however, for ' sound ideas as 
' to a strategy and tactics of research : for familiarity 
' with what has affeady been accom]ilished , and for 
‘ some discernment as to where it is probably leading : 

■ w hat lines of approach offer the best hopes of suc- 
' ces.s, and when to abandon any given line and start 
' afresh.' This last point is perhaps best illustrated 
where there has been most opportunity for organized 
researc'h, namely, in arclueology. Here, for various 
reasons — personal predilection of wealthy patrons, 
literary renown of certain .sites, and inadequate 
prospecting — there has been .some waste of resources. 
It is, as has been said, not more digging, but better- 
directed digging, that is required. To control such 
observations, the responsible leader in research * must 
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be able to reeast liis ideas eoinpietely I'egarding the 
■ nature of his problem, should unlooked-for results 

* make this neee>sary/ Nothin^ is so ea'^y to tiiid as 
what you are not looking for. and intelleetual in- 
tegrity <ind clarity are retiuir(Hl to Scua’itice a 
visional liy])othe>is to tlu‘ facts. Hut without this 
leadership and guidance, though much information 
may be collected. * its orientation in the larger Held 
’ of related knowledge, and its building-up into a 

* general body of thought seem beyond the vision of 

* the workers/ Tt is not overw helming testimony, but 
criu'ial instances, tliat demonstrate discoveries. In 
the early .stages of any study there is, indeed, large 
room for descriptive w ork, and in anthropology, where 
so much of the original material is vanishing before 
we can record it at all, allowance has to be made — and 
gratefully — to tho.se who have the opportunity to 
observe and collect, for shortcomings due to in- 
experience. Often such narrations and descriptions 
provide, unawares, a missing link in a smaes. or one 
of those crucial instances already mentioned 

Much has been done — and still may be done — ^to 
direct research in detail, by questionnaires and similar 
devices. Ihit even the best ])lannefl questionnaire is 
little more than the ' graticule ' of a cartographer : 
it inevitably reHects the comjiiler s point of vicAv. 
]>erhaps even his latent hypothesis : anrl like carto- 
gTtiphers* projections, each differs in its estimate of 
the relation of fact to fact. If c[uestions ]>roduce no 
answers, it may be for any one of several reasons: 
inadequate observers, ambiguous or hypothetical 
(piestion>, faulty analysis by tlie compiler. Xowliere 
is ’ negative evidence ' more fallacious, especially 
Avhen uncritical compilation exaggerates the ’ weight 
of copious information on certain other points 

Onlv constant critical analvsis, ruthless and im- 
partial, (*an perform wiiat Trotter calls the ' sanitary 
work ' of clearing aAvay the ‘ lumber of unreliable 
' ob.ser vat ions and unsupported h\q)oth(‘'>iN,‘ After 
long accumulation of data in the light of earlier 
theories, there comes a crisis when men's minrls 
change their activities and turn to interpretation and 
synthesis ; for it is not any mere fact that matters, 
but the crucial hiets . and these have sf>inetimes to 
be rediscovered in the literature, sometimes to be 
sought afresh in the fielfl. Here too the pioneers had 
the advantage that they Avere usi/ally ]jrosperous 
people, independent of patrons or salaries . they were 


also for the most part acijuaintances, if not friends : 
and Avhen ditf’erences of opinion Avere not resolved in 
discussion, and emerged in print, controversy was as 
urbane as it was frank. It was a lap.se from that 
tradition that proA’oked the rebuke, * I knew you 

■ w(‘re going to be silly, but 1 did not think you AA'ould 

■ be rude.' The temptation to be both increases 
Avlieii controversy serves as an advertisement or a 
w eapon. 

While in medical research it is possible to overvalue 
laboratory experiment as against clinical obserwition. 
in anthropology, where clinical A\ork — the direct 
observation of tribal behaviour for instance — is so 
rare and diflicult, there is risk from psychological 
analysis, if oiiIa' because there cannot as a rule be 
any ‘ control experiment. d’lie remedy is critical 
study of the records of travellers and residents of 
wide experience, the nearest substitute for i-hnical 
observation. 

In anthropological sturiies there are so fcAv paid 
re.^earch posts that the risk of premature and in- 
digested ]niblication is le.ss. There is. howeA^er, so 
common an impatience, especially with the younger 
Avorkers, that men are tempted to throAv together 
(‘ompilations from their own. or other people's 
rei'ords, instead of dcAuiting themseWes to systematic 
and critical evaluation. The remedx' is learned and 
sAunpathetic su])ervision, m>t alwa\s welcome to 
those A\ho clamour for * result.^ or feel conpielled to 
prodiK'e them, but essentially the logical extension of 
the sell- criticism of the direct lAm mind to those whom 
its originality has inspired. 

In a wide, established, and populous subject like 
medicine there is sometimes the danger that adA'anced 
research may be secluded from general practice and 
eA'cn from clinical oppoit unities. In a small and ill- 
endoAAcd subject there is a conA^erse risk of seclusion, 
from an o])posite i ause, the rarity of workers at all, 
not to s])eak of institutions and teams. Here the 
remech^ is that function of an Anthro])ological In.sti- 
tute Avith which avc began — namely, to oiler occasions 
for conference and discussion, in research committees 
or studA'-circles, where facts and experience can be 
pooled, and informal critidsm elicited. Xor are the 
years Avholly A\asted which a man gives to professional 
or academical Avork, while on occasions he withdraAAs 
into his ] private ‘ study ' and ' school ' in the literal 
smise of those A'eiu*rable terms. JOHX" L. MVKKS 


HEREDITARY SUCCESSION OF SHAIKHS OF SANUSIYA LODGES IN CYRENAICA. /^/ E. Erans- 
PritiJ/onL J/.. 1.. Ph.lJ.. Ihndn' in A nth ropolof/t/, Co /nf/rid(/( 

('ombiiu's suHsm of 'tin* classical typt* with Mara- 
boutism 

It will b(‘ seen from the information ivcordcd that 
the tiaulency for the Shaikhshij) of a lodge to become 
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F I The Sanusiva order is jieculiar among Islanni' 
^ * Huh orders in .siw'eral respects, t^^'o of whidi 
concern this note, ft is one of the few^ orders to 
have establi-'hed its(‘|f among Arab H(.‘(louin and it 
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hereditary in a family is very marked. In the earliest 
phase of the order, from 1843 onwards, translations 
from one lodge to another were eommon. A Shaikh 
was sent by the head of the order to found a lodge 
and when it became established he was sent to a fresh 
missionary held. Hovever. as the order began to 
reach the limits of its expansion it became accepted 
that a tribal lodge, or tlie lodge of a tribal section, 
should remain in the hands of one family. So strong 
were Bedouin feelings on this matter that when a 
family of Ik'Jnvan, as these brothers of the order are 
called, had become well established in a lodge it would 
have proved difficult for the head of the order to have 
introduced a Shaikh from outside it.* It was under- 
stood that if there was a suitable candidate within the 
family he would be nominated to the post when it fell 
vacant. Thus in 1942 it was found that at some 
lodges, notably at Qafanta and Mirad Mas ud, there 
had been disputes going on between members of the 
Shaikh family about who should be heir to the 
Shaikhship, it being accepted by all that it should go 
to one or other of them — a view in w hich the head of 
the order, al-Sayyid Muhammad Idris, concurred. 

When a tribal lodge passed out of the hands of one 
family into those of another it w as generally found on 
empiiry that there w^as a special reason for this. 
Sometimes the resident family had no eligible candi- 
date, as at Martuba. Sometimes it had been dis- 
obedient to the head of the order, as at Taukra. 
Sometimes the family had died out. This >eems to 
have happened at al-Qasur, for example. The Italo- 
Sanusi wars (1011-17 and 1923-32) sometimes led to 
dispersal of these families. 

But whereas hereditary succession became cus- 
tomary in the Bedouin, or tribal lodges, it has been, 
by comparison, lacking in the urban lodges at Ban- 
ghazi and Darna (that at al-^larj has always been 
regarded as the lodge of the 'Arafa tribe of the district 
around it) and in some of the oases. At al-'Ari{ and 
al-Libba oases there have been more changes from 
family to family than is usual, and these oases, in 
which tribal structure has become obscured by village 
life, contrast in this respect with those of Jikhara 
(Zawaya tribe), Aujila (Awajila tribe), and Marada 
(Zawiya tribe) which are associated with a stronger 
tribal organization. Al-'Azzivat, at which there has 
also been much change, is unlike the other lodges in 
tribal areas in that its adherents are very small 
nomadic groups, and that it was intended to be less a 
tribal lodge than a depot attached to Jaghbub, the 
seat of the head of the order. Su])])lies for the oasis 
of Jaghbub were collected at al-'Azziyat and trans- 
ported there by camel caravans and it was the centre 
for the herding and breeding of camels belonging to 
the order. An Italian document of 1919 says that the 
order had 500 retaiiuu*s there and the buildings are 
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very extensive, more so tlian would have been 
case had it been an ordinary tribal lodge. 

The evidence would seem therefore to suguest that 
lUiiran families tend to become stabilized as lines of 
hereditary Shaikhs the more easily the more they 
are associated with tribal structure ; and this would 
be more apparent, were a comparative survey of the 
tribal lodges to be made. It must suffice here to note 
that it is precisely in the most powerful, numerous, 
and integrated tribal sections that we tind hereditary 
transmission of ►Shaikhship of lodges most accentuated, 
such as the Bara’asa-Tamia section (al-Baida lodge), 
the 'Awaqir-Sdaidi section (Msus lodge), and ‘Abaidat- 
Ghaith section (Tart lodge). A Shaikh lineage takes 
root in the stable and durable conditions of tribal life 
which are themselves derived from the agnatic 
principle in lineage structure. 

The lodges, where they are tribal institutions, were 
built by the Bedouin so that they might receive 
religious instruction and various other bene lit. and 
partake of the bamka — the virtue which ble.sses— of 
al-Sayyid Muhammad bin ’Ah al-Sanusi, tlie founder 
of the order. They partook of this through the 
Shaikhs of their lodges who received their baraka 
direct from the Grand Saiiu.si or his m)U al-Mahdi and 
passed it on to their sons. Tins bunthi belongs to 
the tribe or tribal section whi(*h built a loilge just as 
the sfutiikha, the secular .shaikhship of the tribe or 
tribal section, belongs to it and must' be kept in it. 
In both the continuit\’ of famil\’ succe,’>^ion should, 
unless there are good reason.s lor acting otherwise, 
be maintained. Thus each tribal section emphasizes 
its autonomy in its hereditary line of religious Shaikhs, 
through whom the baraka ot the Say\id is distributed 
at every major point of the segmentary tribal s\stem. 
whilst proclaiming its membership (if a tribal federa- 
tion with common allegi<ince to the head of the order 
within the theocratic organization of which all the 
tribes lie. 

A consideration of what is involved in hereditary 
succession to the Shaikhshq) of lodges of an Islamic* 
order among the Bedouin of North Africa leads us m 
some snicdl measure to a better understanding of two 
common features of these Bedouin societies which 
are not found among the Bedouin of the Arabian 
Peninsular : the cult called marabout ism and those 
tribal units with sacred a.ssociations which are known 
as tnarabtii} bll baraka (.)r marabtin al-fatha. These 
sacred tribes, attached, with inferior .sonal status, to 
the great tribes which own the land and w<iter, have 
always been something of a [uizzle. 

Tribal adhesion to a lo(.lge, built at the tribe's 
re([uest and b\ the trilie, which furthermore endows 
it with lands, means that the Shaikh families are 
during their lives not only religums teachers and tribal 
})riests but also arbitrators and representatives of the 
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tribe in its relations with outsiders. After death, if 
they have a reputation for piety, rather easily gained 
in Islam, their tombs are revered as those of saints 
and are visited by the Be&ouin, who sometimes hold 
annual ceremonies at them, and are held to be 
sanctuary. Hence sacred families arise, living over 
the tombs of theii- saintly forebears from whom they 
derive their baraka. Punctions of a political kind 
and a religious cult thus develop side by side, a 
combination which produces the phenomenon of 
marabout ism. The relation of marabout ism to tribal 
structure is a subject deserving more attention than 
has been devoted to it. 

It also comes about that these Ikhwan f^mihes 
become in fact owners in their own right of the lands 
donated to the order by the tribes and they farm and 
pasture their private herds there. In course of time 
they develop into lineages and minor brothers of the 
order, servants of the lodges, the poor and humble, 
and refugees who have taken refuge in the lodges 
attach themselves to these lineages so that small tribal 
groups come into being. In this manner, prior to 
Italian occupation, the Sufi order of the Sanusiya, began 
to develop on maraboutist lines and it is suggested 
that this development was mainly due to the political 
role it was called on to play in the tribal system. 
Shahhat : (1) Mustafa bin Shtaiwi al-Dardah, 

{'2} ^luhammad bin Mustafa (son of no. l),i 

(3) al-Sanusi bin Muhammad (son of no. 2), 

(4) Mustafa bin Muhammad (brother of no. 3). 
al-Fayidiya : (1) Isma il bin Muhammad al-Fazzani, 

(2) Salih bin Isma'il (son of no. 1), Hamaida bin 
Salih (son of no. 2). 

al-Baida : (1) Muhammad bin Ibrahim al-Ghumari, 

(2) al-’Alami bin Muhammad (son of no. 1), 

(3) Hamaida bin al-’Alami (son of no. 2). 

al-Hama:sl\ : (1) Muhammad al-Susi, (2) al-Sanusi 

bin Muhammad al-Ghumari, (3) Hadaiwa bin 
al-Sanusi (son of no. 2). 

al-Haniya : (1) ’Ali al-'Abdi, (2) Ahmad bin abu 
al-Qasim al-Tsawi (translated to Banghazi), 
(3) Ahmad bin Ahmad (son of no. 2), (4) Mu- 
hammad bin Muhammad al-Mauhub. (5) Idris 
bin Ahmad (designate, son of no. 3). 
al-Qasraix : (1) Muhammad al-‘Arabi al-Khattabi, 
(2) ‘Abd al-Qadir bin Muhammad (son of no. 1). 
Qafanta : (1) Muhammad bin al-Mukhtar bin ’Am- 
mur, (2) al-Mukhtar bin Muhammad (translated 
to Bishara : son of no. 1), (3) Hamaida bin 'Abd 
al-Qadir bin Muhammad (grandson of no. 1 and 
nephew of no. 2), (4) al-Sanusi bin Hamaida (son 
of no. 3). 

al-‘Arqub : (1) Muhammad bin Jum'a al-Jibali, 

(2) Jaadalla bin Muhammad (son of no. 1), 

(3) Mustafa bin Jaadalla or Faraj bin Jaadalla 
(designate, sons of no. 2). 


Talmaitha : (1) Muhammad bin Kalih, (2) al-Amin 
bin Muhammad (son of no. 1), (3} al-Tawati bin 
Muhammad (son of no. 1 and brother of no. 2). 

^IiRAD Mas'ud : (1) Bu Zaid bin Hawa al-Sharif, 

(2) Muhammad bu Zaid bin Hawa (son of no. 1), 

(3) Muhammad al-Hashim al-Sharif (son of no. 1 
and brother of no. 2), (4) ‘Abd al-Qadir al- 
Hashim al-Sharif (claimant, son of no. 3). 

Qarabarbi : (1) 'Abdalla al-Kalili, (2) Tahir bin 

'Abdalla (son of no. 1), (3) Idris bin 'Abdalla or 
Muhammad al-Zain bin 'Abdalla (designate, sons 
of no. I and brothers of no. 2). 

Anbalu al-Huwaiz : (1) Muhammad al-Kalili (trans- 
lated to Talmaitha), (2) Muhammad Hidaila bin 
Muhammad (son of no. 1), (3) al-Mahinud bin 
Muhammad (son of no. 1 and brother of no. 2), 

(4) Muhammad al-Gharbi (after whom the lodge 
was abandoned). 

Tart : (1) al-Mailud bin al-Saddiq al-Ghazzali, 

(2) 'Abd al-Qadir bin al-Mailud (son of no. 1),- 

(3) Muhammad bin al-Mailud (son of no. 1 and 
brother of no. 2), (4) 'Ali bin Muhammad (son 
of no. 3). 

]\Iara : (1) 'Umar bin Muhammad al-Ashhab (trans- 
lated to Msus), (2) Ahmad bu Saif, (3) Ahmad- 
bin-Idris bin 'Umar (son of no. 1 ; translated to 
al-Xaufihya), (4) 'Abdalla bin Ahmad (son of 
no. 2), (5) Hamaid bin 'Abdalla (son of no. 4), 

al-^Iakhili : (1) Husain al-Hilafi, (2) Muhammad 

bin Husain (son of no. 1), (3) Husain bin Muham- 
mad (son of no. 2). 

Martuba : (1) al-Martadi bin al-Martadi Farkash 

(translated to Umm al-Bazam), (2) Sa'ad bin al- 
Martadi (brother of no. 1), (3) 'Abdalla bin Sa'ad 
(son of no. 2), (4) al-Sharif al-Ghazzah. 

Umm Hafain : (1) Ahmad bu Paris al-Faituri, 

(2) Muhammad bin Ahmad (son of no. 1), (3) Sa'ad 
bin Muhammad (son of no. 2). 

Khashm Rzaiq : (1) 'Abd al-Kahman bin al-'Ajah,=^ 
(2) 'Abd al-Rahman bin 'Abd al-Rahman (son of 
no. I), (3) al-Mahdi bin 'Abd al-Rahman (son 
of no, 2). 

Bishara ^ : (1) Muhammad al-'Isir, (2) Yunis al- 

Masmari, (3) Mukhtar bin 'Ammur, (4) Ihaiya 
al-'Abaidi, (5) Badr bin al-Martadi Farkash, 
(6) 'Ali al-Masmari (brother of no. 2), (7) 'Abd 
al-Qadir bin Badr (son of no. 5), (8) Abdalla bin 
Badr (son of no. 5 and brother of no. 7). 

Umm al-Razam . (1) Ahmad bu Paris al-Faituri 

(translated to Umm Hafain), (2) Muhammad al- 
Habib bin Jalul (translated to Maraziq), (3) al- 
Martadi bin al-Martadi Farkash, (4) al-Amin bin 
al-Martadi (son of no. 3), (5) al-Sarwahi bin al- 
Amin (son of no. 4). 

al-:\Iarasas : (1) Salih bin ’Ayyad al-Sharif, (2) Mu- 
hammad bin Salih (son of no. 1). 
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Ja^'ZUK : (1) HiLsaiu bin lluliamma<l ul-Ghariani, 

(2) ‘Abdalla bin Husain (son of no. 1), (3) al- 
Martadi bin Husain (son of no. 1, brother of 
no. 2), (4) Salih bin al-Martadi (son of no. 3).^ 

*al-Jakfan : (1) al-KSharif bin 3Iuhammad bin al- 

'Arabi (translated to Cmm Rukba), (2) Muham- 
mad bin a 1 -Sharif (translated to Umm Rukba ; 
son of no. 1), (3) 'Abdalla bin Muhammad 
(designate to this lodue or to that of Umm 
Rukba ; son of no. 2). 

U>oi Ri^kba : (1) al-Sharif bin Muhammad al- 

'Arabi, (2) Muhammad bin al-Sharif (continued 
to act as Shaikh of al-Jarfan ; son of no. 1), 
’Abdalla bin IMuhammad (designate to this lodge 
or to that of al-Jarfan : son of no. 2).^ 

Maraziq : (1) al-Habib bin Jalul, ^2) Muhammad 

al-Habib bin Jalul (translated to al-'Azziyat : 
sou of no. 1), (3) al-Sharif bin Muhammad al- 
Habib (son of no. 2). 

au-Xayyax : (1) al-hArabi bin Muhammad al-Ghu- 
mari, (2) Hamaida bin Muhammad (brother of 
no. l)."^ 

Dariaya : (1) Ibrahim bin Ibrahim al-Ghumari. 

(2) al- Hasan bin Ibrahim (son of no. 1), (3) Ha- 
maida bin al -Hasan (son of no. 2). 

al-Taili^iux : (1) Mustafa al-Mahjub, (2) 'Ali bin 

Mustafa (son of no. 1), (3) Hamaida (Muhammad) 
bin Mustafa (son of no. 1 and brother of no. 2). 

TaL'KRA : (1) 'Abd al-Qadir al-Jailani, (2) al-Tay^db 
bin ‘Abd al-Qadir (son of no. 1 ; replaced by 
no. 3), (3) ‘Abdalla bin 'Abd al-Qadir (son of no. 1, 
brother of no. 2 ; deposed), (4) 'Abdalla bin 
‘Umar al-Aujali, (5) 'Abdalla bin 'Abd al-Qadir 
(returned to office),^ (6) 'Abd al-Malik bin al- 
Mauhub, (7) Yiinis bin 'Abd al-Malik (son of no. 7). 

Msus : (1) 'Umar bin Muhammad al-Ashhab, (2) al- 
Sanusi bin 'Umar (son of no. 1), (3) Hamaida bin 
al-Sanusi (.son of no. 2). 

Asqafa : (1) Ibrahim bin Ibrahim al-Ghumari (also 
at Dariana), (2) Muhammad 'Ali bin Ibrahim al- 
Ghumari (.son of no. 1), (3) al-Sanusi bin Muham- 
mad 'Ali (son of no. 2). 

af-Qatafiya : (1) 'Abd al-Latif bu Na'as al-Zuwayi, 

(2) Muhammad al-Zarwali al-Zu\vayi (son of 
no. 1). 

al-Naufiliya : (1) Ahmad - bin - Idris al - Ashhab, 

(2) Muhammad ‘Ali bin Ahmad -bin -Idris (son of 
no. 1). 

Ban(;hazi : (1) ‘Abd al-Rahim bin Ahmad al- 

Maghbub, (2) Muhammad bin abu al-Qasim al- 
‘Isawi (translated to al-Rujban in Tripolitania), 

(3) Salih al-'Awwami (went to found a lodge at 
al - Shauka), (4) Ahmad bin abu al - Qasim 
(bfother of no. 2), (5) ‘Abd al-Wahhab bin 
^luhammad al-Maiihub. 

al-Marj : (1) Muhammad bin Ahmad al-Sakkuri, 
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(2) ‘Umran bin Muhammad (.son of no. 1), 

(3) Ahmad bin ‘Umran (son of no. 2). 

Darya : (1) Sa'ad al-Hamdi, (2) Ahmad bu Saif 

(translated to Mara), (3) Muftah Khoja. (4) al- 
Sanusi al-Ghariani, (5) Ahmad bin Muhammad 
al-Mauhub, (6) Muftah bu Staita, (7) ‘Abd al- 
Rahman bin ‘Abd al-Rahnian al-'Ajali (in charge 
of the lodge but not formally appointed Shaikh 
of it).^ 

Umm Shakhaxab ; (1) Muhammad 'Ali bin 'Ali 'Abd 
al-MaulaJ® (2) Muhammad ‘Abid bin ^luham- 
mad 'Ali (son of no. 1). 

al-Qa.sttr : (1) Sa'ad bin Sa'ad, (2) ‘Ali bin Sa'ad 
(brother of no. 1), (3) Muhammad al-Mabqut al- 
TaAvati, (4) Muhammad Mqarrib, (5) Umar al- 
Mukhtar al-Minifi.^^ 

al-'Azziyat : (1) Muhammad bin Hu.sain al-Hilafi 

(translated to either al-Shih or Mithnan in Egypt 
and afterwards to al-Makhili), (2) Umar Jalu, 
(3) Ahmad Khoja, (4) Muhammad bip abu al- 
Qasim al-Ghumari. (5) al-Amin al-Ghumari (pro- 
bably brother of no. 4), (b) al-Sanusi al-Jibali, 
(7) Muhammad al-Habib bin Jalul, (8) Muham- 
mad bin Klialid al-Humri (in charge, not nomi- 
nated Shaikh). 1- 

Aujila : (1) Tahir Filali, (2) Muhammad Shumu al- 
Sannari, (3) Salih bin Shwa' al-Aujili, (4) Mu- 
hammad bin Sahh (son of no. 3), (5) Muhammad 
al-Madani al-Tihmsani, (0) ‘Ali bin Salih (son of 
no. 3 ami brother of no. 4). 

al-Jikhara : (1) Salih bin Hamaid, (2) ‘Abd al- 

Karim bin Sahh (son of no. 1), (3) Muhammad 
'Ali bin 'Abd al- Karim (son of no. 2). 

^I.arada : (1) Muhammad al-Ruwai'i, (2) Sanusi bin 
Muhammad (son of no. 1). (3) al-Sharif bin 
Ahmad al-Ghariani, (4) 'Abdalla bin Ahmad 
(brother of no. 3). 

.\l-Libba : (1) Muhammad bin al-Shafi a al-Sannari 
(translated to al-'Arq), (2) al-Madani al-Tilimsani 
(translated to Tazirabu), (3) Muhammad bin al- 
Shah a al-Sannari (returned for a short time), 

(4) 'Abdalla al-Tawati, (5) 'Umar bin 'Abdalla 
(son of no. 4), (0) 'Abd a 1- Rahman bin Abdalla 
(son of no. 4 and brother of no. 5). 

ai.-'Arq : (1) vSidi Sadiq, (2) Abd al-Hadi al-Fasi, 

(3) Sidi Fahayid, (4) Muhammad bin al-Shati‘a 
al-Sannari (translated to al-Madina and from 
there to Sirt), (5) Abd al-Latif bu Xa as al- 
Zuwayi (trailslated to al-Qatatiya), (h) Sanusi bin 
Jinaina al-Majbari, (7) ^Muhammad bin Sa- 
nusi (son of no. 6), (8) Abd al-Hadi bin Rajab 
al-Majbari. 

1 From 1920 till 1923 Muhammad bin was m di^- 

t^raee for treachery to the Sanusi cause and was replaced by 

Rati’ bill Badr Farka^h. 

Hamaida bin 'Abd al-Qadir al-Ghazzah (M>n of no. 2) 
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w ti'' 111 < ut tilf li loi <i tew month" 111 Ihllh hut ilno" 

not ajij-t-ai to luivi* tx-en ai)}>oiutO(l Shaikh ot it 

^ in 1 tJl h hin .U- A jail i i a other ot no 1 ) w a" m rh<n ue 

of the lotiiie toi a tune imt hot'" not a}>|Jt'ai to ha\e lieeu 
ap}ioiiittHl Sliaikli ot it 

The oick'i ot tile t'aily Shaikh" ot thi" lohue i" uiutat<im. 
^ An Italian <lo< umeiir of ahout "a\ " that aftei the 

ik*ath ot 'Alidalla bin Hu"am ai-(lhaiiani hi" brother al- 
Taliir foi a tinie* took chaise of the lixliie anil \\a" lemoxod 
by the tannl\ tot b.al ai linnii"ti ation. 'fhe "anie doruinejit 
>a\ " tlnit toi a time al-Ta\\ib bm 'A lx la 11 a ("on ot no. 2 ) liad 
ehai ire al"0. 

'* Su(.i*e""ioii in till" loilue 1" doubtful. <)thei' ])ei"on". of 
the "iinie liueaite U" tho"e inentioiu'd in the text, "eeiii to litU'e 
ht‘ld ottii e t<»r "liort peiiod" : Muhammad bm al-Ha"lnmi 
(tian"lated fioiu cd-Shih in Eirvpth 'Ah bin 'Abdalla bm Abd 
al-Kahmam and V(*iy reLently Muhammad abSiiaiif ^lailud 
(ieall\ Shaikh ut al-Shih u luM t* hi" tathei WR" Sliaikli) Some 
infoimant" g<i\ e ‘Abdal-Qadii al-Ha"hinii a" the foitndei of tlie 
Iodide, hut it inoie likely that he meiely re"ided there. 


' al-Xay\an wa" le"" an indeptaident lodo^- than an 
appeiidaee ainl "toiediou"!* to that of ai-13<iida. 

" 'Ahdalla appe.ii" not to ha\'t' bmai othei<ill\ iein"tat(xl 
but to ha\e been atx opted 1)\ tlie pei^iit* a" Shaikh On hii" 
death hi" "oii Shai it <n ted a" Shaikh for <i time fiut \va^ depO"ed 
lor pio-ltahan a< tivitio". 

Ahmad liu Saif "ixmi" to h<i\e been unlv a vei\ ^holt time 
at Dtiriia. Al-S<uiu"i alddianam ^\a" jiioliably only acting 
f(ji the Shaikh and ur't oiln iall\ nominatetl Shaikh lum"elt. 
An Itriliau d<*( ument of about Idlh ::i\'e< tin* touiuler of the 
lodet^ a" Muhammad bu Mbanka and tin' touith Shaikh as 
Ahmad bin Muftaii ("on ot no. :]). who. it &a\ ". wa^ translated 
to ah Az7i\ at. 

A<m ordmu to "tmie intormaiit" the lodo’e v\a" founded liy 
Ahd al-Kahim hiu Ahmad al-Ma^lihuh. Shaikh of Hamzhazi, 
but It "(‘eiU" that lu' nn'iel\ built ,i eiain depot near the "ite 
of the flit me lodue. 

It 1 " lit it eiituelv eert.nn who wert' tlie (*ailn‘r Shaikh" 

The oi del oftheeaihei Shaikh" i" inieei'tam. 


ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE: PROCEEDINGS 


The Qashgai Tribe of Pars. Sn in incir;f oj n ('nnininnl ~ 

attfon b/f I)i. (Hfi'tr (iart'ud, : 2 U 

U)4f>. ' - ‘ ' 

ddie (.^a"lnr<u are a noiimdio ddirkmli tribe of 
about JjujMJO families ()ceu[)\'me: a lai'oe ])art of the 
pioviiiee ot Far".iu S.\\. lVr"Ui. Their laud" fall within 
three cdniiatic zone" : (Ij the ' traim.sir ‘ or hut eouiitrx', 
between Hehbelnui and J.ai’i"tan, where they pa"S the 
winter lietween a level of 2.U(K) and 3, odd teet and in 
elo"e j)roxiinit\ to the f ddf : (2) ddie ' sarhad ' or eool 

country ovei fkddU feet, whirl i proNudc" tlieir >.uninier 
pa"tin‘e", botwei'ii Ktalian and Shiraz, from May until 
Sejitoinber : and (3) an inteiniediate zone w'lth ti 
' inu tav\d climate which embrace." "uch irn]>ortant 
Centro a" Shuaz and Fu uzalnn 1, t lirouub winch tli(> tribe 
}>a.""e" (Hi It" bi-annual miiiration" wlueii aie tlie lonup"! 
of <iny tiabe m Fei"ia. 

P<irt of the tube, mcludmii the impx.irtant Shmhbuluki 
.uid Far"ima(lan ."eetioii", is of Khalaj raagin. aiKl 
probably eiiteied Fais from Klnd|e"tan. north of China 
at "oine unknown date after the fourti'ciitli eentur\. 
The trdie .tchieved "olidarity in the reiym of Kerim Kliau 
/t*nd who <ippouU("d It" Ukhani or paianiount chief 

fi’om the Sludniu ckui. Sim e tlimi it lui." ]tlaycd an im- 
portant part in the afhur." of idu". in winch j)i'ovinep it 
has often achieved a (hjnnnanl pO"Uion. In tlie mid- 
nineteen^i century the ilkham of the tube w a" aUo 
Ilkham of Far's and ('ontrolliMl wliat i" now tin* Khauiseh 
eonfe( huat ion of tiw Ai'ab and lurkub tribe". I re lei* 
the leafit'i "hip of the \'ain and ambitioU" Ismad Klirin. 
Solat -ud-Doleli. who bei aiue Ilkham eari\ ui the pre"ent 
century, the tribe eontiibuted t(.)W'ards brinuimr about <1 
"tate of anareliN' m Far*" <uid irrcw rirh on its pluii(h'r. 
Till" Eliminated m then defe<U bv the South Per"ia 
Rifle" Hi IdlS. 

d’he\' "Utfered "(W'ereiy under the o]>pres"Lve mea"ni*(‘" 
of the late Keza Sh<\h wdio "ucu'cdr'd in (.luariniiiLT and 
"ettlimt niO"t of the tT'lbe. IliUlllLT till" jX'Uod imuu' of 
their dock" ami }ior"e" pe!’i"hed rtnd tin'll* In'cdtli deter lo- 
ratr.'d. With the fall of Reza Shcdi in 1 dd I . the\ were 
([imk to realm and leturned to <i iiomadK* life. whiKt 
tho"e of tht'iT* KhtiU" who hail ."m*\'i\'('d lorn.: exile e"eaped 
aii'l re"umed then* i«‘<uk‘r"hip w ithm the tt*d)e, "I bey 
have now reeovei*ed much ot then* old jiO"ition, <iml at 
times aie "«'mi-inde[)endent of 1 Ik* eeiiti'al ymvei'ninent. 

In <ip(M'ai*<UH'e the> aie t>})ieal d’urk". althoutrb tlieir 
nuiidxa*" hav(‘ bemi swelh'd in the jnut b\ afklitioii" of 
Kuliiralu <ind Rakhtiaii Lui". fbey <ue often t<dl .ind 


well }>inlt with many fair type", and in drcss follow^ tlie 
fasliion of Fars. ddiere has lieen fUi almost complete 
return t(j tribal co"tumi' ^.iiice the fall of Reza Shah. 
Their lu^jltli i" vei*y in coupiaiisoii with the villagers 

ami towais] jeo])le, tluur chief (‘om])laiuTs bcimt malaria, 
trachoma of the eye", smallpox, ami scabies, ddiey avoid 
mu"t of the lUtilarni of tlu' ' iiarmsu* ’ and ' mirtav\ul ' 
zoiie.s b\' mo\'imt iii summer to tlie hmli u})laiids ; but 
pa"" throuLdi the tail-emi of the autumn "Oasoii in their 
dowaiwxird migration. By i*ebfriou they are Shiah 
dlosleni", but are far fi*om iieimt fanatical. The C^a"hgai 
1" strictlx inonoitauious and family life ilouruhes at a 
hiLdi ami dmnitieii Uwel. 

Their wt'.u imr" ivacli a liiitb staudar(.l of art and are 
noted for their colour" ami the lusti'o of their wooi. ami 
are marketeii under the headmir of ' Sluraz.' Tiie finest 
weavers are the Shi"iibuliiki. Iva"likuli. and Bullu 
sections, of wdiicli only tlie fir^t -mentioned show any 
real 3\u*coiiian influence. In addition to rugs they 
weave brig}it-coloui*(*d ' giluns ' and gay ' jajmis ' or 
tartan blanket", ami, in tlie l)aT‘i’a"luu‘i sei'tion a coarse 
iiig of und\ e(_l w nitt'". greys, ami black" called a ’ ga’oeh ' , 
al "0 tent-cloth of black goats' liair, teiit-Kigs, saddlebags, 
ami <ill kinds of tia[>]>iug". 

The C^lashgai ar*e famous hoi semen and horsebreedei*". 
e"pe(*ially the Daruuhun "t'Ction. 'Die iiorse" are mainly 
of Arab lilood and small })y our standards, though tough 
lUid wii\. The\ ai’e obedient, iiltidligent. and accus- 
tomed to gun-tir*e ami can gallo]» tlat out over the most 
<Ur'o(*ious (*ountry. and ])iek u]) a living, if.needs l>e, off 
the land. 

In the familu's of thi' Kluuis, the soil" are brought uj) 
m the w ouieii s ipiaitei" luitil the\ are circunieised at 
tfie ,ige of about "even or* I'lglit. 'This is performed in the 
pi'eseijee ot the older* women ami is an occa"iou tor great 
rejoicing. Aftm* tlii" they ai*e handed owi* to tlie men 
for toughening up and iiistruetion in riding and shooting, 
.ind beLun then "ehooling. 

'Dll' niari*!*!!^ ceiebuitions ai*(‘ vei*\ eolourfiil and 
j('"embl<' those of the old dav" in Ikusia, with a fe\v 
fe<it tiles ot then* own. 33it'y are held m the cam]) of the 
biidegi'oom and List for a inmmuuii of t}n*tH* days and 
night". 'Die dan(*e" of tin* women and tiie songs of the 
\’u*gin T*i('e-pounder*s and of tln‘ (‘amt'l-diivers are a 
h'Htuie of the festu'ities. 1’he c<unel -dr*ivers bt*loug to 
a "peeled "i'(*tion. se<ittered thr*oimhonr tii<* tribe, witli a 
kuiguage ami ph\'"iognoni\- of tlieii* own. 'Diey have 
new'i* been studii'd. «md in«iv be of Ikilueh or g\ p^\' 
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orimii. TIk'v iiH' irnod ,iu4 tln'n 

♦rood snit^er>. On tht' hwt day tho from 

her caiiq) hy a lar^e ('avalc<nle ^eiit our fi’oin The f-ariip of 
the bri( leerouiii, <uid ii.is a -^liiali ]>o\ seated })eliiiul her 
saddle to eii'^ure tliat her iii'^tboiii i'^ a --on. The bride- 
groom tjreiUs her l)y tlir-owang an apple or <»raM:je at iua 
ohe-^T. 

The funerab of inipoit.int ])ei'>on^ <n-e marked }>y a 
paradi' <tf iinely eapari--oned 1 <mI homers, d’he (^a'-hyfai 
law-, of inheritance are .-.lightly diffeieiit from tho-ie of 
strict Mo!i<imnie< tan kiw. m tiiat nothing left to tiie 
daughteix. who i-emain dependent on their hrotheis 
until the\ are marrie<h 

After touching brudly on their super-t itioii'- and art 
of lu^aling. tlK‘ le( turei* concIu<U'd by .->a\'ing that the 
Qashgai a])proach the highe-;t level of nomadi(‘ life m 
Pei'.-ia to-day. Tlie lecture w<i', illu>tiated by a number* 
of ])h(jtogra[)h-., and exam])les of co-.tunie and 

A\eaving were shown. 

llio p.i])er wa-i di-eus-.(>d by Coloiad Loiimer. Mi-s 
Palmer-Smitli, Mr. (oven, Mr. Living-.tono, and Mr. 
Essex-( 'ater, and Or. Oarrod replied. 

Anthropology and Adult Education 

(.)n Febiuary 12, 194h, Kev. ih O. (I. Ihnnall 
opened a th-cu-.- >1011 on A HtfiropaJaifij am! AiJtiit 
Kdiicnti()f( . He ga\e accounts of Ins exptnieiices 
chiefly in ■-h<»rt term clas-e-. of twelve meetings ; mainly 
in villages in Lincohi'-luie. and urged that the -tiK ly ( if man 
on the broadest Iuk'- was not only ]>o]nilar timong such 
groups but was .snentitii'^illy and ]nacti(‘<dly vaduable : 
the leader miglit g<ither ])i‘ecious niformatioii on many 
points of folkloK*. might It^ain from gtmealogies <ibout 
inlitaatance of abihtv'. piiVsical strength, and lougovitv. 
et(*.. <ind about movenicait <if families and range of 
mairiages. Mr. Hinnall thought <mtln o] lologists couid 
do a great service by taking aigive interest in work of 
this kind. ^Ir. Binnall oulliiKMl a svll.ibus and the 
President leferrcd to allernativ'e [)o-sibilities, a- did 
several rnembtus pre.'-emt. It wa- suuMt*...ted that the 
Institute should ttv to pi-epare a ptimphltg with .iltt'rmi- 
tiv'e syllabus and sonu' guidance as to reference works for- 
the Use of teachers and students. 

Anthropology and the Missionary. S}nnhiHi;f nj a 
('Of)ntn(tu<'iitioii h// f/ir fit r. H. St. John lA.'misJ 
M.A. : 4 I )< ItHa. 

rile nu-sionarv has not been an altogether 
popular figure in <uit hropol- »gic<d < im le- or w ith trav eliei's 
and settlers m nativ'e t('riit(^ries. though it suems reason- 
able to suggest that the tra<!er and ih(' govvinnient 
otficial must shari' with him the blame for tlu' breakdown 
of tribal life and tin* deterioivit lou of mdivudual moivdity. 
lo-dav, at any rate, he is u-uallv anxioiis to rep<in anv 
dcimage whieh inav have been caused b\ pn‘(leeessyi s 
who weicg ]ierh<i])s, s<imewJiat ] U'e) ndiecM I and nairiiw 
mm(UHl. <md to ap])rt>a(‘h bis own trisk m a ^en'iitifie 
inaniu'r. Ihs aim i- not to gam the nominal aei'optaiK-e 
of Christianil> by p,ig,in peopk>s. lint to try to safeguard, 
mii’ieh. and ennoble their wliolo wav ot' life m mpidlv 
ebanging environment. 

Both the mission, ny ,md the anthropologist have 
mueb to gain from close (*n-optu',ir ion. The fornuu’ 
should not be eoiitmit simplv to make use of tlu^ mfbr- 
matioii diseovereil by otluu's. but should hi liimseif to 
undertaki' systmnatie rest‘,ir<*h. From iiis own jH'rso]i,d 
point of v'liwv such study is of riMl vaiiue. It will i-nable 
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inm to oV'eK oiiie the hard-hip of lonelnic*— and i-«»l,ilion ; 
It will niakt^ his hmgnagf^ -tudy t<ir le'>s hurden-ome ; it 
will help to gain him tin- eonliden(<- of thi- native-.; 
and it will make him a mole telling pie,ieh(U* on the spot 
and a le-- holing -.pt*<.ik(‘r Ibj the can-e of i\It--ions <it 
homo. All this ,iddition.d to rh(‘ gie.it flood of light 
thtown upon the whole ptohliun ol the light [ m'suntar ion 
of ( 'h? i-tianitv . Ant hn >p» tlogy -lion Id i eeogni/.e that the 
eiri'Ui n- lance- of t h»‘ mi— ionai V hh * ni.ike it p( i— ihle f< >r 
him to become ,i u-efnl field-w oiker, fie n-uall_\ lemaiiis 
for many ye, ns <imong ,i -ingf* tube, .uid 1 - (dfeu 
tboionghly aepuainted with it- l,ingnag(‘ two m.itter- 
of in-t-rati* inipoi't.nice. Moreovei*. la- live-, or -hould 
live, in elo-er contaig with the n.itive peojtle th.ui other 
Ihirupe.in- normallv do. Mu< h valuable work ha- been 
doiu^ in the pa-t by mi— lomu'ie- 1 .7. ( ',111011 John Ko-eo(>. 
Arelideai'on B.t-den, Fr. Sluop-bin*. Junod, and I )r. 
fklwin Smith, to taki' Afina onlv -but -tep- need to 
be ttdeen to provide both mole training ,m<l moie 
eiieouragemen t . 

f'rom the ('hincir- ])omt of vaew the luo'.t inquirtant 
a-pef t i- the help wliK'h .mthropology e,m giv e in the 
ditlKMilt ]>i‘ohlem of tinding the light doctiinal and 
iiTuigieal {.ae-entalioii of the Faith.* ’ Bverv one pro- 
po-ing i(.) l(Md 111 - fellow-inen to hi- own faith mu-t tii-t 
’of all know what th(\v' behev^e.' 44n- 1 - •‘--enti.ih both 
to .tp]>re(iate then outlook <unl to di-etner point- of 
eont.lct. In \\ e-l .\fnea, fol ex.niif>l<\ oiu* dl-rovei- <l 
bewildering mixtuie cJ religion- lielief- a i lear faith in 
,1 Su])reme Deitv behind .ind ,ibove ,dl the le— ei god-, ,i 
])ow'{itnl Animi-m. .md .1 t,u -r tMeliing (mlt of the 
anee-to!-, to -,1V nothing of all kind- of m.igie.il pia< tM*e-. 
..Vli the-e iiet^i to be fnllv exploied if oin* i- to be abh^ both 
to ])re-ci\'e all tliat i- of permenent value .md to em- 
plia-ize thu-e aspiM't- oft hi'i-Ti.initv which m.iv .i[)]>e.d 
to the -.line ni-tinct-. Snoilaily. on tin* piaitn.d -idc. 
the cai'idiil -t ndv of African ivl igion- w 1 1 1 m.ike* n po— il Je 
to maintain or adapt ni.uiv of tlu' li.clitional ccicnionic- 
w It Inn lilt' fianu'work of ( 'In i-t i.mil v . 

In W e-t Atri< ,1. .i- cl-cwlicic, experiment- li.ivc bctni 
in.idt* With leg.ii’d to v'aiiou- ///cs* dr (hincing. 

mn-ic, baive-l <‘nlt-. ,nid other lamilv or ti'ibal fe-lival-. 
(Jeiieiallv -pe, iking .1 'iAltliollf ' ple-enl,Ulon ot the 
t'bri-tjan faith appe.ir- to iu' ino-t in .u cord with the 
mentality and tin* -oci.d life of the African. 

( i‘itici-ni of tin- ant 1 ii-opologi< ,il .ippTo.aJi < oiut'-. ;U 
the pie-ent time, from two (piartei-. Some texj (erieiieei 1 
mi-sioiuii le-. n-Liallv ed lu ,u loii.di-t -. l.ivoni .i rnoie oi 
le-- com])l(‘te lii’iMk with the pa-t. on the giound- tli.U 
tlu' ni-ei't (‘oiii-i‘ 1- to repl.ice a- -oon ,i- ]>o--iblt‘ tlu* di-- 
mtt^gmling native culture- by a full and etunplete 
4\e-teru eullnn*: alttunpl- lon-eivi^ or .idapt are 
stigm.U iztM 1 <1- -mit imeiii.il It \ oi ai t v -ei'.ift > -lu*— . On 
the other h.md native eonvcit- ,iri‘ rbcm-elv'e- (|uiek to 
}n>inr out rtu' d.inger tli.it ,ld.i] itat ton <4 trib.il juvietiee- 
may -till h.ive, for tlio-c who T.ike pai-t in tluan. -ucli 
stiorig pagan a--oeMtion- th.U tliev interfme with a mmI 
acci'pttUii'e of t 'hi'i-t i.init _v . 

J\m1i,i[)- it 1- m the moial -phen* l#tat the ('hureh. 
rightly Ol' wronglv , lui- received the gi'iMte-t blame. 
X.iTnr.dly the rni— lon.it \ i-det‘plv coneeinedat the moral 
dtUeriorat ion onlv too .ippanait m m.mv p.ut-: but 
.intliiopological -tudv 1- eiieoniMging lieie. It -ugge-t- 
tll.lt the ultiln.lte -ouiee and -.Uietion on <(lie-tlolls of 
inor.ility t- ]mbhe ojanion . ,md the mi— loii.iiy will feel 
tli.tt he 1 - woi'kmg on the light lint'- m ti'ymg to build uf) 
a -oeietv in wbieli .1 he.dtiiv ptiblu opinion mav oper.ite. 
Ill' .i!-o tleiive- -onu* c<untoit lioin the di-eovery that 
m.niv en-toni- and pivietue-. which lu' i- boninl to 
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(.iepiore, cire related to a particular stage in a The paper wa^s discussed by Mr. Achinutu. Dr. K. \\\ 

people's developineiil. and will tend to dis<ippear as his Smith. Mr. Blunt. Professor Ward, Mrs. Culverweil, Mr. 
general cultuie advances. Gerson, and Mr. Swanzy. Mr. Evans replied. 


PROCEEDINGS 

Syria as a Link between East and West. 

of the Af<ia Lecturt delirtrtd by Lt,‘Col. Sir 
Leonard Woolley. F.S.A.. to the Royal Geographical 
Society : January. 1046. 

Syria occupies a wonderfully central ]iositi(>n, ideally 
situated to serve as a Imk and liGtory lias named for 
us the people who w'ere the middlemen between those 
ancient civilizations. 41ie facts arc‘ familiar, and surely 
theie can be no tjuestion but that the Pho?nicians were 
the earliest middlemen of this fai -flung traffic. 

The facts are there ; and there is of course truth in 
tradition. But the two are not always related. Before 
1200 B.c. the Phrenicians w^ere not an ocean-going people; 
on tlie contrary, geography, economics, and politics 
prove that the Phcenician towns were not designed for 
and did not live by aii\^ Midi trade. 

The coast -Ime of Syria and Pale.'-tine lacks any pro- 
nounced features of cape or bay. Sometimes the spurs 
of the moimtam ranire come riffiit to the coast, but only 
Garmei makes anything of a headland ; nowffiere is there 
<i realK deep bay. 

Plimmcian harbiuir -^ite'^ were determined by purely 
coa.'^tal factor^, not bv anv consideration of land routes. 

Ob viomly each town had to liave a hinterland whence 
it could draw' its food '^up}>lies. But tlie landed posses- 
sioii'^ of the Pho_*nicians were miall and never extended 
inland beyond tlie niountaim^. 

It resulted that the Phmnicians were pimied down to 
the coastal tract. In the interior, the petty kingdoms 
into which Syria w'as as a rule split up were conditioned 
by the geograplucal feiitures and their extension, and 
affiliation^ were from North to South. Thirdly, the 
mam lines of trade could not pass down tlie coast, but 
liad to keep to the inland route. 

Now' the cheape.-’t caravan route is that which passes 
throuffii fewc'-t territories, for each of these w ill impose 
payments that eat up the merchants' profit or raise im- 
possibly the price of his goods, as in the Hadramaut 
to-day. Caravans from ^lesopotamia avoided the 
desert crossing : they followed the Euphrates up to 
Carchemish and thence turned southwards through 
Ale{)po, Kade'^h, and INIegiddo. Hut sometimes the 
longer route oa Dama'^cu". mnrht be cheaper. Some 
miglit find a local inarlo.d in the Phumician towns, but 
n(‘ver shipped their goods from the Phomician ports. 
The PlKeiiician '-hi])])ers therefore could not compete 
with the landbridge for the long-distance transit trade 
to Eg\ 7 )t. 

Some local traffic they certainly iiad. But in the 
inland markets the oiiental goods and goods imported 
from Eg\ pt would be i^onsumer"' good-^, not intended 
for re-exj)ort. The tt'aile with S\ria was not the raison 
d'tdre of their harbours. 

Tyre and ^SkIoh and the re-'t began as fishing \'illages, 
of immigrant'' from the Persian Gulf, ^\4lat made them 
] n’osjierous wa-- the lumber traile. 41ie whole mountain 
belt wa*- a ilense forest of cedan-^. Mesoiootamia and 
Egypt had very little timbiu* anrl absolutely no hard 
wood. Exploitation of tlie {‘Cfiar forests was what 
made jiiJs^ible their luxury-building. The Mesopotamian 
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lumber trade w^ent overland to the Eu]>hrates and then 
tvas floated downstream ; the Egyjitian trade w^as neces- 
sarily by sea, and that was it on wTiich the Phamician 
ports grew’ great. Subsidiary trade there was ; all along 
the Syrian coast, heaps of crushed murex-shells show 
that not at Tyre alone w'as produced the reil purple dye. 
But the cedar forests that clothed the mountains and 
ran dow'ii to the sea w'ere wliat made Phoenicia. In the 
early days its market looked no fiu'ther afield than Egv’pt. 
The trade was a purely coasting one and w*ith EgA^'pt the 
voyage ended. 

The tw^o things then, the North -by -South overland 
trade-route through Syria, and the coasting trade in the 
hands of the Phoenicians, w^ere wholly independent one 
of the other ; but to Eg\ 7 it they were complementary, 
and her foreign policy w'as largely based on this double 
interest. The long-term policy of Egyptian expansion 
W'as to command the trade-route and to promote the flow' 
of cheap goods m both directions. From the time of the 
earliest Egj"|3tian dynasties the relations betw'een Eg\'pt 
and the Phoenician kings w'ere friendly and intimate. In 
no sense did they form a gatew'av betw*een East and West. 

But in the other half of the Syi^an coa^'t, northw'ards 
from Buad, there are no familiar names of Phoenician 
harbour towms. The coast is more inhospitable, crow'ding 
to the sea, and in cliffs or rocky ledges wilder and more 
difficult than tlie Lebanon. There is no single ’ tell ’ hi 
the w hole mountain range. 

In the gulf of Iskanderun Mt. Amanus falls back in a 
bold sw'eep wuth flat and fertile coastland. At the south 
end of this arc is a big ‘ tell,’ the site of Arsus (Rhosus), a 
very ancient city, the best sheltered ^pot in the gulf. 
Farther south, stretches the shallow' bay of Sueideia 
through which the Orontei^ winds to the sea. A pass 
leads to the Arnk plam, and the river mouth formed a 
sheltered liarbour with a trading port. 

Farther south again, behind Lattakia the moimtains 
]>ermit travel westwards to the Mitldle Orontes. Here 
IS a little sandy cove called the ' W hite Harbour ’ 
Mina- 1 -el Bed a, and the town of Cgarit. 

These three harbour towms — very different they are 
from those of Phomicia— did not serve the timber trade, 
but lie at the entrance of passes leading to the interior, 
and their sites must liave been dictated by the interests 
of trade, not a local one. They w ere the harbours of an 
export and import trade between the inland towms and 
markets overseas. 

Of th*ese three sites, Arsus has not yet been touched 
by the archaeologist. At A I Mina at the mouth of the 
Orontes erosion has destroyed all early evidence. But 
inland, beyond the Antioch pass, 4 VI Atchana — ancient 
Alalak — capital of a petty kingdom which straddled the 
exit of the pass was a typical North Syrian city, a vassal 
state of Alepjio, and was o]ien to all the markets of that 
world. It could also trade with the WVst. It tells us 
therefore as much as the port of entry could have told.- 

At Lgarit and at its harbour, ^lina-t-el-Beida, Dr. 
ychaeffer has throwm a flood of light upon the problems 
of North Syria. Whatever its temporary political 
allegiance its economic horizon remametl the same. 

] 
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The earliest trans-^tediterranean contact of which 
archaeology has given evidence was between Crete and 
Egyj:)t, so striking that Sir Arthur Evans postulated an 
Egyptian settlement in the island under theFirst Dynasty. 

Legend says that Sargon of Akkad, having reached the 
shores of the Mediterranean took ship and conquered 
Cyprus. The s-tory implies that the ships and crews 
were there and that the voyage to ('jq^rus was familiar 
to 'them. Neither at Cgarit nor at Alalak dees the 
archaeological evidence as yet go back so far as the time 
of Sargon, the 1\venty- Fifth C'entury B.c. 

At this time the powerful Twelfth Dynasty of Egypt 
dominated the North of Syria. Ugarit had statues of 
Senusret I and Amenemhet III and memorials of 
Egyptian officials. Alalak if not in Egyptian hands was 
in alliance w ith Egypt, seeing that one of its royal house 
is represented as w orshipping an Egyptian god. 

At Ugarit, in the Twelfth Dynasty level, is the im- 
mistakeable Middle Minoan painted -ware of Crete ; and 
some of the local w ares are imitations of the Cretan. The 
same Middle Minoan pottery has been foimd in Twelfth 
Dynasty graves in Egypt. The real Minoan age w as yet 
to come, but the Middle Minoan potsherds may bear 
witness to a trade initiated by Cretan sailors and carried 
on by Cretan merchants settled in Ugarit. 

Alalak has no examples of Middle Minoan vases. But 
m the Hyksos period in Eg^qit and the age of Hammurabf 
of Babylon w e have proof of Cretan connexions of a very 
different sort. In the palace of Yarim>Lim, King of 
Alalak in about 1780, there are features which parallel 
those of the palai^e nf Knossos in the Late Minoan 
jieriod. And this palace is not a copy of the Cretan ; 
it antedates it by two hundred years. Betw^een 2000 
and 1800 b.c. there had been a ilevelopment of Cretan 
art which amoimts almost to a revolution. 

In the next phase — the Seventeenth Century— there is 
little eviilence as yet of Minoan exports to Syria, but 
j)lenty to show' Syrian contacts w ith that of the Bronze 
Age m Cyprus. A Mediterranean culture is indebted for 
its development to Syria and to the trade passing 
through the Nitrth S\rian ports. The traffic w'ont both 
ways, Ugarit in the fourteentli century was almost a 
Late Minoan III colcmy. 

During this period Mycencean pottery is common m 
EgjqDt and Egjqitian reliefs portray the bringing of 
tribute in the form of Mycenaean vessels to the court of 
Pharaoh. It is of course cpiite possible that these things 
came to the Delta ports direct from Crete. On the other 
hand, the strong Pharaohs of the Eighteenth Dynasty 
dominated the nortli of Syria. The Keftiu w'ho bring 
their Mycenaean tribute to Pharaoh may be the Myceniean 
colonists of the L^gant. 

Alalak w'as otherwise orientated. Egj'ptian control 
broke dowm after the death of Thot limes III and the 
Mitanni of the Northern Jezireh became the city's over- 
lords : then, -about 1370, Siippiluliu the Hittite conquereil 
Mitanni. Sculptures show^ Hittite art thoroughly as- 
similated. But Myceniean and so-called ' Cypriote 
fabrics were in use ; yet there is no real M\'ceniean 
settlement, and Egyptian influence in art is small. 

Just after 1200 the invasion of the People of the Sea 
destroyed Alalak and Ugarit ; the Philistines settled in 
Southern Palestine and a Myceniean stock on the 
Phoenician coast. They had the traditions of a great 
sea powei* and revolutionizeil tlie old Semitic towns. 
Coastal trailers liecame merchant adventurers. They 
sailed westwards and founded Carthage ; they settled 
in Sicily ; they opened a trading -port at Marseilles and 
colonized Cartagena in Spain; now, after the ‘Fall of 
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‘ Troy,' they adopted the role of internation<d freighters ; 
but it is only now that they adopted it. 

But their U'>efulnes.> liad it" limit". Tht^y were m 
t(juch with Egypt, m friendly ri'lations with IVilestiiie 
and Southern S\iia. But North Syria w'U" undei 
vas."alage to Crartu and later to As"yiia, oi enjoyed "Cmi- 
mdependence under the Syro- Hittite king". But the 
trade routes betw'een noi th an<l "outh Syria were i lo"ed. 

In ( 'yprus the Plueuician" did not enjoy a monopoly 
for very long: the (deeks, tkem"el\'e" <ea-farer", weie 
their competitors. 

I'garit and Alalak ntw'er lecovxnvd, but a new tow n wuth 
a new palace ru-^e within a mile of Alalak and at A1 Mina, 
the port of Po"ideiiini was foi ceiituiies the link between 
( ireece and Asia. 

If w'e accept Creek literary evidence it w'a^ not long 
after the fall of Troy that the port w'as founded, not by 
the Syrians but by Creeks from overseas. Certainly by 
the early eighth century it was a flourishing market. 

In the sevimtli century Rhodes i" taking jiart in the trade, 
then Corinth, tlieu Le"bos and Chios. 

Li the eighth century North Syria wa" dominated by 
the Kingdom of LT-artu, r^o that the ncov port was in 
touch with the metal -w'orkmg milustry of Lake Van. 
This explains an oriental element m early Greek art 
w'hich had hitherti^ been a puzzle. In 74B B.i'. A"".yria 
became metres-, of Nortli Syria but Posideiuin carrietl 
on its busiiies" undisturbed, extending it" markets east- 
wards. In the ^ixth century, ‘the buildings w^ere 
destroyed, the liarboui- apjiarently <le"erte<l. Nebuchad- 
nezzar had concjuered the whole of Syria down to the 
South of Palest 11 u' ; but he did <iwav w ith the < ireek ])ort 
in the north- If < ireek" wanted to trade with Per"ia 
they had to do "O through control led are.i". All through 
the Persian w'ei‘". Athenian merch.mt" were carrying on 
business a-; U"ua! with the Pt'rsian Knijiire thrtuigh A1 
Mina. 

The West China Border Research Society 

During the long war with Ja|).in the eo"t of In'ing 
in Free China has steadily mounted until it i" now' 
more than two thoU"and tma^s normal. In s])ite 
of this fact, and nuinerou" air raid", anthrotiological 
research has been catrieil on in \\ e"t China witli remark- 
able suei'ess. In jirclueology theie aie the excavation" 
of (7iou Dynasty "ites near 'Tali Fu, Yunnan Province ; 
of the Wang C'hien tomb at ('lienglu dated at A.D. 01 S. 
and about four hun<lied Han D\na"ty Chme"e tomb" 
;iiear Pengshan H^.ien. Szeiliwan Pri.ivmce, by the 
Academia Siiiica. Anthropologist" have "tialied v.irioii" 
non-Clunese ethnic groups in Kan"U, Kw'eieliowx Yunnan, 
Sikong. \\>stern Szechwan, an<l Tibet. 4'here have been 
many })ubhcation" in ('lime"e <ind in Fngli"h. 

When the attack on Pearl Harbour oecuri*ed, the We^t 
(3una Border Ke"earch Society had in Shanghai, recently 
published, Ad)]. XI whieji eont<nn" fourteen colour 
j)lates, and Vol. Nil. Sene." A and SeriC" B. Some of 
the.se had been "hijiped, and ,ill that were "hipjied were 
lost. Since then the Soeietv lui" published, in Chengtu, 
Vol". Xlll. and XIW Sent'" .V and SeriC" B. NYl. NVI. 
Series A, is now' in the pres". 

Owing to higii eo"t". mo"t "Cientitie societic" in Chiiui 
have now teni])oraril\ "Us})ended }>ubheation, ddie West 
t'lnna Bordt'r Ke"e<ireh Noeiety luis during tlie pa"t five 
year" leetaved tinaneud grant", lai'ge and "inall, from the 
Royal Ant liroj >ological ln"titute, tht‘ Ko\al A"iatic 
Society, the Ro\ill ('ollege of Learned Soeieties, and the 
British Council, and from the Sino-American ln"titute of 
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('ultunil Relation'- aial Tlit^ State T)r']>artnient of the 
I’nited State-. It now co-t^ nioi(‘ tlian one niill]f»n 
clollai- in (.’liine-e euiTenex to juibli-li inie )oui]itil. -o 
tliat wirluait tlie-e LTiant'^ j ail >lieatiou 1 )_\ the S(j(.-!ot\ 
would been ei^atlv curtailed. To-day the ‘ioinnnt 

of tlu^ S<M-n‘ty h<i- the ?-(‘-{)e('t < >f ( 'hine-e -cholai*'- ^^o that 
they <iT'e uhad to liavo their aiticK'- jaihh-hed in it. with 
the le-ult th<it the value of the Jom mtJ i- nii2)ioV(Mh 

I’he j>rt'-taue in W e-t (’hin.i of a laiirc ] aoj >01 non of. 
f'iiina'- -cholar- ha- tatabied the >ocicry eacii \ear to 
aiiauire an excellent j >1 ouU'ainine of lecture-. i)c!ow 1- 
the proLTiain and the li-t of ollitvi.- of the S(M-iety for the 
yeai IlUa H : 

P ! 0(fi'a nmn nf ()j><n 1 h-fo -4t> : Pnlds nj 

Force (iffd Lotftce. Dr. D. S. Dye. \\’e-T (.’hina 

I’nion I invei'-ity : Clirooo(o(f>i (jf .’^zn/Inron Pntt( rtf. 


Dr. (’heiuj: Te-k‘un, Ihuver-ity Mu-euni ; I)t reloptnetd 
of Pfinditiq dotnxf tin ITur. Mr. Mu'iiael D. 

SulliX'an. < hiiline: ('olleee; Tin (Introinf Dr. 

Li Ihum-kuei. Acadenua Sma'a ; ('hnnst TlonU r Tl( s( 
ilniniq tin War, Piof(‘--oi ll-u Yu-i‘aiio, Xankintt 
L ni\'el-lty : Tin Y n mj-l > nq. Infqol Toh>h of \l ofn/ Chnn^ 
Dr. f'eiiu^ Han-yi. Provincial Mu-emn ; Some Idoblrms 
of P^lohodnht n> ('In no. Dr. LlU (.’h 'eULT-ch.lo. W'o^t 
('lima riiLon I'nn'ta'-ity : Ainnnd Miftonj -Pre'-idei^t's 
A<ldre-'^. Dr. \\hIh<utL P. Fenn, XankiUL!: I’niveiNity. 

E.Cfcnfn'c ('onnndtuq P.Do— 4(> : W'lllMin P. Fenn, 
Prtsnh.nt . I^i _Vn-che. V tcv-P re>,'nh nt , Drain Harlaiid, 
T t ( nsn ! L r . D. (u'ahani aial (fheiio T(^-khin, Editors^ 
>ne.s . Liu Fh’en^r-chao and D. ('. (Irahaiu, Eddors^ 
S(_rn^ B : >rr-. D. (.'. ( Jrahain. Libtornm ; 14aiiiel S. 

Dye, Mt )nb( r-ot-lnrijf ; ( 'Iicult 4\‘-k'un, S'n‘/t7u///. 


OBITUARY 


Aarne Michael Tallgren, Pfiunmq. i Aped, pil-.-) 

A<iinc Mirlitioi I'alLi^n hoi 11 in fVf)iiun\, ISS,"), 

.unl iIumI on l‘i A})uh PDo. ,-o he ]ii-t lived to i'c< t‘ive 
\'o| \1>\ ot the hinm-h An lucoloLUral Society, which 
\va- de-tiiieil foi hi- -ixtieth hiithdav 

Ho wa- tile l*e-t Finni-h an liac of hi- cone a ati( ai, 

1 an vine on the w(<rk ot A-pchin and lanemi: ovta tht^ whole 
of Ni a iliorn A-ia Hi- -taic a* Aiho liad < ho-on r ho Stone Aire, 
it wa- paitiLuIailv the -in i eedme ptamd which attiacted 
IhillLroMi. Aftei t<ikine: hi- dcoiee he tia\'elli‘d m Fuio])e, 
(-nul Sihoiia Hi- woi k on the Hronze Altc of \oith 
Jhi--ia iii-t made -cai-e ot that tunc and })la<e; and hi-; 
citaloLTUt - ot thi Zttoii— ailov and Tovo-tiiu' coilcitrjn- 
-how'od tha claprh anil w'clth of hi- kiioW'IcdLio Koi a -hoit 
while he wa- i*iofe--oi ot An lia-olocrv at Tai t in Doi ]>at and 


wiote an An'ho olruiffi I'rdi . then lie -in ( ceded to the Fhaii at 
Hal-inki Hme la' hc'uMii tiio piiichfation ot Fonisni 
trnj,i<di.-' A/it /qnif. mwliiAi \o\. 11 w<i- hi- owji very im])ortaiit 
Pontolf Pn -'^cqtliffjnt, and neailv e\ cm v one cd tlie twelve 
\‘ohnne- iiad laiae contribution- tioin him. He al-o produced 
mdc*}U‘nck'iLt woik-, t an tidmnahle -ummary ot Fimii^h 
An hccoloiiw 

In the ■ thn tie- ‘ he V i-it(^d KnLd<nid, and [t'ctured in London 
and (fambiidae Fit* wa- an Honoiary I'Vllow and Me<lalh-t 
of the* So( iety of Antirpiai le-. and a Cen re-pondmi< Fellow' of 
the Ih'iti-h At adt*mv \Iw'<iy- ii<* wm- a dt*\oted friend ot thi- 
( oimti \ ami .1 dc'ai frit*n 1 cd mint* He wa- elei ted an 
Hoiioiaiy F(‘lli iw of tla* lh)_'al Anthiopoloi^ieal In-titutf* in 
lh2h 

KLIdS H. MIXXS 



REVIEWS 


RELIGION 

‘Contributions a Tetude des divinites celtiques’. Bq 

T n 1 1 1 fn /Ik ''n /I I i i / \ itf /t i> f d it t . ID / /e // 

ti /<-/>, Vol .‘Id ■ 77/t Ttit'jtf. Ti'iqi s \ B> bjnnn). j !)4d 

’! iftjt >{( j't n (hi'ti iff Bill Iilti ti It!i> dt \\ tj '■bnit- t rfr r,, /^r/- 

pi> - AA7 F fjl'td /'//'< Idn j 110,1''., 

d'ln- hoc d\. tan ih-hcd nmlei tho nufav oui able c caidition- i_>f 
the Xa/i o( ( npaticiii cd HtdLrnnn, w'lll nc*vt'T'tliele^ — ■ be valnalile. 
foi main \ ea i - to tome, to all t ho-e w ho aie mtei »>-ted 111 tlu* 
mb ! i>n tntn, Bofrt>it>(i <d Ctltu leliLUoii The Buchlha nod. 
the Tint*]!-, tht* eod with the Celtie -eipent. Taram-, tlie 
Jnpitt I U 1 lanl < (dnmn-. Su< t‘lln-. the divine < onpk*- in tlie 
tounti v «d' the H<iedm. Ml K uiiu-, iMai- and Hen nle-. the 
( ’cirri i’ant hi on. .md tlie < hi r<i< tt 1 i-tn - of the ( ’eltic ixodi le--i'- 
aie I andiillv tn.ited m an attiactive and oi ea-iontdlv novel 
mtei pietation Mii<h ('ontineutai imiteind and manv OMent 
piibhiation- an* n-* d whicli an now only -lowly bee onunLr 
.nie— il'ie in tin- loimtiv < )n the othe? hrind le-- u-e 1- 
niade due. no lioubt, to the pec nhai (ondition- of publi- 
cation id Romano- 1 h iti-h -onri • - tlian of the nnunn- of 
(Vdtn leliLUon imdei Roman 01 c npation m Kiame. H<dhnid. 
Lu-\em bourn. Pelwmm. Sw it/.i 1 land. -\n-t iia. and < h 1 manv 
For the Ri-niLdiam 'I’m ep-, now pie-ci\ed m the laiiiai v 
of 'fiinitv' Collene. ( ’<nnbi 1C foe. the -invev in Pa n I \ -W i--nw a, 
B h tb I Khtss. Aft oit IMeuuiin- Xh> lildd -houid l>e 1 om- 
] ail'll. fo» .1 full bdii ioni <1 jrliv . in aiidition to ban il a ec lit-, 
pp dT. ld(i 'I lie catalo<jnc of (lamt coinmn-. f>p !»S f. 
omit - 1 he I >i it i-li monument - oi ( d eat ( 'Ir -tei (m d. ('bn 1 le-t 1 'i . 
Ilcl.C-til. (’netlll-t'l Op ( 'a >i>b) nlilt \nh‘j Xf,/ . B/tii'tftl, 

\ \ .\ \ 1 I * I MdT ), pp ti.“) n not I - ‘Ju J I ). and an 1 in pabh -1 h d 
■ \'ii I noi til I -ti m 111 lam oln ( 'it \ and ( ounl \ Mu-eiim Fm 
►jueeliu- I oinprii e niommient- w hn h liav c been o\ ei lookec 1 b\ 


the authoi ill Ihiulv -M 1 — owa, B.E. ait. ' Mutternottheiteu 
{< o! hiid d), ' Xfanto-uelta.' and (dlludiu-.' Even moie 
impoTtant 1 - a Sneelhi- with a ( 'eltn* trodde— m relief on a 
poitable altar wliiih i-» now pn^-orced at Fmver.-ity (^’olleee. 
Xottinehain iWb'.H. Xott'K. IT {IhlU), p. da a Theupe : 

F. ()-v\ald. d>>oc’ An'inf tf/id AnhnoJ Soc, and 

Pftfx fo. XLI. 1 (PtdJ), pp f and ])iate). Thi- inonumeiit 
wlnih ha- been n(‘e]i«c ted liithei to wa- 11 ^ fact found in the 
Roman 1 » metery of Ad Pontem (Stoke on Tient), and piove- 
therefoie tinallv, witli Piofe— o}< S. RenuK h, ijinckenheld. 
and T.ambiei lit-, aeani-t the late I’rofe — 01 Kmuie, that 
Sm elhi-, the hammer eod of the Celt-, inii-t have been a itoil 
of ccnnetei ic-*- and death. 

ihufe--oi Lambiecht-’ -hoit Appendix on Celtic eodde—e-i 
i- now ]»<ut!y -ipici-eded bv the exi (‘llent aitnle of Dr. E. 
Philhpp-on, ■ Iter cei mani-ehi' Muttei-und Mationonkult am 
■ Xhedc'iiTn-nn.'' Tlo (h rnntfoe lln n n , X IX {l‘>44), }>]>. Sl- 
142 ddie in-tructiVi* new Swi— (.’oipu- by Pidfe— om E. 
Howald <ind K .Meym*. l>n ronn'>rhe Srlnttn:, T('it( nnd 
J n 'I h !'/ jb )t not ( b in i t zn tttj (Zui'lih, P.Hh), J>]). X\ I aud 
till) piovldc'- nioie Sw'i— tmdc'iial than wa-' at Ih-ofes-or 
Lambrecht- di-po-<ii. 

The btiok -liould be levi-ed and r»‘pubJi-;hed under j)(*a<*etitl 
oondition.- , at <m\ late tlic' author - laboui- will lx* ni- 
v.iliialile foi the next dc'c'ade. Hi- book mean- a -tep for- 
waid on tile way to <i n'ai picture of ( eitic belief- in Roman 
tnne> fiom tlic' c onti'inpoi ,u v monument-, pre-Ifoman 
evidenc'i*. Latin civ'ihzation. nieduev a! <md modein -urviv al- 
in ( n-tom- and folkloie .\o one wlio intend- to t?i*at ipie-- 
lion- of ('c'ltii ic'hoion m Roman time>. when <'onrmt‘nt<d 
m.iti'i i.il ha- to be u-ed. will ne-jloc t tin- Work w ith mifitmitv 

F. M. HEICHELHKI.M 
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INDIA 

The Fortunes of Primitive Tribes. Hif I>. S M<( 

l*h 1). ), jiiilil ! ti fi'lf (' fh^' liifft'tfOn oj 

TJti pL/ intf h'h Prorinintl ('ni ■>><■> (J{/> / f(l lO/i s, 

( nftnl /■*/ o/v/M ' •', 1!)H. /<>/' the l^iti'lctimr f n i >'f / fxf 
I ' Hiver'^dl ruhf I >}(( Ltd,, I.urkiio-i 1944. l*p >n. 2:^4. 
Puce IP, 12, 

This tlu‘ Hi^t of a }n»)jo(ttMl -(•!!«"> nf foul \''4iiino'. of 
wfiirh tho ant hor liini'^olt \\ I ito-- (p. xviii I • ' I n tho pau'^'' holow 
'I lia\ (' di'-t tlio foituiif'' of (oitaiu piHijiti\i' lu 

■ i’io\ni«-o^. (lot.niiiiLT tlic ^oy-. <iiL<l '<oiio\\'. of a fow 

■ re})i P''Oiitativo ono-> oiily In two nioio voiiiiiie'' I pro]K)-'e 

'to the tubal ruituit*'' ol tlio-o Tio\iia-i‘^ wlnle a 

* fouitli Mill (toal witli tin* ( 1 iiiuiial tiif>e-. thou lift' aii<l 
' luteiO'^ts. m other word', tla^ \'anoiu t-. of ( rniu‘ 

' ' eultiu’e.' ' The authoi doe^' not nirike it ( leai wludhei 
the eoiitent'' of tlu‘ [)i<''-ent woik aie to bt‘ leizaided a^ 
definitive or whether thev ii-puM-nt in^iely a preliininaiv 
''Ur\ e_\ of inateiial whieh w dl be uixeii in s^ieatei <l(‘r<iil in tht* 
later voliane'.. In the latter ea^e nun h of the ( ritiei'.in m lui h 
folloM''. wall a])i>ear ('aiitioiu 

The diut( o\ er of the ])ie'>ent fiook < le--ri ib**'. Ifr Majunular 
a", the ■ thief exjioiient of Iuik tioiial authiupokiey in India 
but it •'hould be not('<l til, It tile tfavoui u that of Heur'ditt 
and Mead ratlier than that ot eithei M,il!no\\''ki or Kadt hffe- 
Blown. In the "paee of -34 ptiue-. the authoi inaiiaire'' to 
jlive a detaileil anthropoinetrn and ('thnoun.qihif ^ui\'e\ ot no 
Ie>,s than four distiiiet eulture jjroup?'. namely the Evtirwas, a 
dyine pre-Dravidian junule folk livinu on the noithern fiiny^'e 
ot the ( 'hota Xaiipui ])lateau. the Thauu, .i nioui^oloid uioup 
Iniiie- elo'.e to the f'Oiith we^teni finme nt Nepal, tla" Klia".!'- 
of Jaun^ar-Baw ai , who pro\ id*- the. Bialinnn and Ilajput 
ea'^tON 111 the eu-Hnnalav.ui leiiion iioitli of Dehnt 1 )un. <tnd 
final!\' the niiurrant ('i iininal Ti ibc'., ddir-.e toin '' 0 ( letie-. weie 
"oleetetl a*-' i epi e''entati\ e of tlit' piiiaifud lai kd aiunpina'' to 
1)0 found in the I'nited Ibovnue-, (p x\u) and the manner ot 
pre'^.eiitation i-, de'-nriuMl to t'mpiuui/t' and (ontia'-t tlie 
<liffeient tvjie" ot ^oeial leat tn.m tt) a i oimnon ( ultuie-eontat t 
Mtuation ( oiue({Uent ujion ba-'H diUi'i-eiH O', in thc^ un<lerl\ mi^ 
.'.cteia! jiattern of the yuoup'' * oTueiu -d Thin in the a< eount 
of tile KorwU'. tht‘ enijiha'-i-' i-. laid upon then tailuie to iiiaki* 
the noee'.^aiy ''Oeial adjiutment'. te mei't the < i uu lepie- 
^.ented by a KorO'it Admmi''tration whudi r-iit'. them oft tiom 
their natural '.oui<-t' of food ^uj)pl\ and leiieatiou; in < on- 
tra'.t thi' TliaiU'. aie piLtineil a-^ x iyoi on.'-iy adapt i\ e to the 
•'tre-'Se'^ of '-Ol lal ( haneo. while their tumi iH'iLThboni" th(* 
Kha-'a-’ ha\e managed to pie-.t-rxe tlieni traditional feudal and 
jiol_\ andioLi'' ouianizatiou almost unaffeeti'd The^e c^'n- 
tui'.ts aie luod to pi ovule rne.teiial toi mi{n e-'^ionutii 
theorizing on tht' (“'.tidiluhed line', ot Pi{ftf/n-> nf ( idtnrt and 
Sej and Tt in pti'<f tt>Lnt m thyt Zhv/mb/v Pot ntn." 

Many ot the le'^ultlny yonei ah/ation-. aie luyhly mtiiLomm. 
but it .'.hould lie ',tri‘'"-ved that »'n the evidenet* here pi (‘■'I'litt'd 
.''Omt‘ of them can onl_\ late a-' niteie-'tnm '.peculation'., oi 
even ioo'.e thinkiny. 'riiu'. the ine!ea''ine biological mtertihty 
ainorie the Korwa'. u tentatnidy attiibufed on p. 1*1 to 
iriet‘,'%tnoU'. ]nonii'.< uit\ and on p. 214 to lo-.', o|“ ' amlntion ' > 
the adaptability of tla* ThaiU'. u atti ibutiM 1, ]>. 214. to the 
initiatixe ami (It)inniam e ot the \\onicn and then tiadition<d 
powi't'. of maeie. th<' n“'.])e< t fot whali protect^ tlu' cone 
munity tiom tiK‘ undue ine^^uie of iieiyhboui iny eroiip" ; tln' 
cou'erv ati\ e '.tabilitv ot the Kha''.i'> e deri\ «‘«l, p. 217. trt*m 
the r't l•enl^th of then ^upei '.titioiu b(‘lii‘t^> <uid MtuaK, while 
oil]). I72tlieii '.\ f'tem ot {)olyandr\ e ^ui pi I'.imrix '.nyLr(‘'-ted a^ 
a cause rather than the rc'.ult ot a debalanceil '.ex-iatio 
For tliO'.e who like then ide<i'. '.imw ed up leadv cooked, the 
bo<,)k cmitanis jilcnty of eixul fan' ; indet'd tm tbt' lin»'' ot tlu' 
old styh' ('thnoyi .i])hic monoara])h it e a verital»le mint' «»f 
infoi Illation. But the condensation e too eio.it and thi'H' is 
no basis on whicli to judye tlie \,ihcht\ oi' nian\ of tin' st,ite- 
ments maile. Loose m'nerali/.atioiis -^u( h ,is tlioso <‘ited 
abox’e make the s(t>j)tn ciitical « *f -e«‘nnnyl\ mort' solid atyu- 
nierits. Siu h snn})]ilied and o\ ei -di aniat i/i'<l analyses of 
social pi o( Css do not ieall\ ilit mn< h to tiirther oui inuh'i - 
st.indmy ot the hiyhix <'oni]>le\ mei liani'iiis of -o( ta! fh.inyi' 
in a I ultuie < oiita* l situation ('icailv how(*\er, on tin* 
evidence jacstaited, f'ai h ot these yiouiis would well n'})a\ 

I 


mole detailed ami inteiisue stiidv. F.ii t n iilai ly. 1 suy'-ye-t. 
wouhl this be the i ase in tlu' .Faumai - Baw ai aie,i wht*re the 
jioKandious Btahmin ‘ Ivlnu,!' .md the kindles- m.itiian hal 
Itom- ll\e -ide 1)\ -id" 111 < om])!e\ '.\mblotie I elatlolishl]*. 
I’nnn the OI thodox luiietion-dist ]»oint of\iew. it !-<leail\ 
ni\'ahd to attempt an\ yeneializ<itioti- about the one yrouj) 
without ,1 mm h more thoioiiyh amih'sis of the othei th.ui 
is hete |nis.‘iited The di-eus-ion (]'!’• lo9-|Sl), oi poK - 

audious iiiaiiiaye amony the Khas.i- i- fiiohabh the l»e-t 
tinny m the book : but it i- obvion- th,it the tact- .is -t.ited 
repit‘-ont onl\' <i -iiKill jiait ot the -lynila ant jjK tun* 

The I look im hide- ,i yood (f-al ot anthi opometi k am! blood - 
yioii]) data, the wilm* of wlm ii 1 < amiot a--e-- ’fhe ethno- 
yra])hn material thuuyh hiyliK «omleiised and of uneven 
(]uaiit\ contain- plent\ ot xaiuable pit Iviny- fa lie* stu'lt'uts 
ot ( oni]),irati\'e (Ust<an N'unieniu- {ihotoyi a])h- ,ue m- 
(Imletl but ief>iod''t tion i- di-,i] ){)i ant my. 

Tills stu<l\ woiiltl }ui\(‘ been lai a e xalu.d)!" it the ynaij)- 
selerteil toi iraitia-t ha<l ha<i imae in ( ornmon in the ti!--t 
}>la( e. I,nt tin- vei \ lai k ot bonioy*-‘Ueit '• ni the matf- i lal 
inen'K 'cive- to emplu'-ize the onoiimai- -( opo ot the woik 
avail. ible fa' imban anthi o])ol« .yi-t-. jiiovideil the net es-ai v 
(tnam lal -upf)oi t I- toi t h( onnny l)t Majumdai i- to be eon- 
yiatukited on In- imtiati\ e m laum limy tlii- ethnoyupihie 
siuvey. ami it is sim eiel\' to be lio])ed that he (aiiM's It 
thiooyf) to it- ]»rop(te.l ( om iu-ioii K. B L. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Chinese jews : a Compilation of Matters relating to the 
jews of K’aifeng Fu. /f/ W ‘dnan < hat /• s 11 httt , !>,!>,, 
r .P .S , M oiinip tt ph >1 /‘if *. e/’ ('lain '-< Nb/d.f s \tt, 1, 
/-///. I jiX 1 1 fftt fit Iff t hi/it''! ^ i (I tftr 

{ n t Cf t 1 1 / nf Tnt oiftn ft fid fht Pn.f'll ( hit* f f tt) \/ tf '-f n /t/ nf A ndi't n^ 

loipf, Ttftnntn, t'u/c/du, 1942 .3 1 e/' . pp. ,/ i t -211. .7 tmip'', 

.31 d! tt '-f f nt tnn . ,t 1 1 1 LSI, 39 tfl n A t nt mn . .io/-'-22h. 33 

df H'^ttiltinil'y. 

The toiiner Bisliop of Honan, who i- now Brott'-sor of 
C'hmese Studies at tlu* Umveisit\' of d’oionto and Keepei ot 
the Last Asiatic ( 'ollet tion ot the Hoy.d ( >ntai lo Mu-eum, In- 
ju'e-eiited Us witli <1 \eiv learned, thorouyh. d'^tailed, and 
well-documented -uivey ol tin- ancient and lom 1\ outpo-t ot 
Jewry 

The waak i- dnided into three pait-. hisToiieal. ins(Up- 
tional. and yenealoyn.il. d'heie is an e\» client sni\'e\ of 
tormei jaiblic.itions and author- dealiny with the sub]<M-t. 
includiny manv (piotations trom book- which ,ue now alnui-t 
inioljtainable. Jt -ik ( I's-tully leiun-timts in every detail 
the am lent -ynayoyue and mir h ot tlie reliyiou- -« rvire. 
thouyh, natuiallv. we le.iin vei \' little <ibout the leliyioii- 
) eu'iiiomes whuh ui thodox .Jew- piifoim .it home. Never- 
theless wi' obtain ,i yreat «iea! ot valu.ible int( a mat ion con- 
cerniny tlu* -oeial -tatn- ot the < ominumtx’ and ot the reimiik- 
ablt* < nri leiila of -oine of then piomnient menibeis who 
adv.inei'il to high ofm i.ddoin. ]>as-my exammations mainly 
undei the Mniy dyn,i-ty 

The hi-toiK <il si'ipu'iii t* ftu'sents ,in t'xhausti\e ,irrav of 
witnes-(‘-. Chinese ,iml Iairo])ean. t tf .h'-iiits at the linjierial 
(’ourt. I'kich ha- hi- -toiy to tt*}l ,ind thouyh there i- treipii'iit 
lepetition. e.ich h.i- sometliiny new to add -ini’e the\ < ome 
fiom -m h different walk- ot lite. 

'Pile second volume eont.iiiis tnll text- .md tr.m-lat ion- of 
all Chinese and Hehiew in-iiiptions with ample e\{)!. in, it ion- 
ami eoiiimeiitai les. 

'riit' third vohum' i- hy f,\r the mo-t oiiymal Hei e eoilex 
ot 1 (M) paye- m Ht'hiew and Cliine-e tioin the K'aiteiiy 
s\ nayoyue i- tian-lated l)\ the .luthoi in eoll.ihor.it ion with 
Bonald rJaine- Williams, d'ln- yi\-es ,m in-iyjit into tlie 
yen‘ealoy\ ol t lie eommuiiit y and then dilieu'nt tannin - A- 
a lllimhe! ot des( eildelTls ot these <1,111- <ire -till liviiiy in 
K'.iiteny it would h.ua* heen worth wluh* takiny <nithrnj)o- 
loynal mt*,isui emt'nt-. Latt'i Tln*v <ouhl h,i\ e h«**‘n eomjMU'd 
with those in tlie Ne.ir La-t ,nid Betii I-i.n'l in Imha. 

’Tin' work |s l,i\ !shl\ piep.ued ,m<l illu-ti ,itt <1 ; pie-entiiiy 
n-j )i odin t ion- <dl doeiinu'nts ,md monunu'iits. ilt'pn tiny 
tlie town with n- hmldmy <md siiiroumhnys ami contem- 
jiorary luemhei- ot tlie aueieiit tauiilu's. O. S. 
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The Principles of Tiv. Fp. vhu lu2. Prn:€ 6>. 

A Tiv Reader. i94(>. Pp. ni, 82. Price iU. A 
Dictionary of the Tiv Language. 1940. Pp. 331. 
Pnrr I2> tv/. A Modern Grammar of Spoken 
Hausa. 1941. Pp. r//. 172. Price Os’. An Introduction 
to Spoken Hausa and Hausa Reader. 194(0 Pp. viu. 213. 
Price 14iS. 

-4// Capt'ini k ('. Abrdhnitt, publirshed on behalf of the 
Uovtrtunt lit of Sigma bg the Ctoivn Agents foi the ('olonie^. 

These five bear witne^^s to the undiminished zeal aiul 

speed With which Maji>i* Abraham eoutiiiue^ his valuable woik 
oil the lallgllage^ of West Africa. The reviewer cannot hope 
to <lu more, in ^united >pace, than raise a few points of general 
print iple rather than of detail. 

Ill his Principles of Tic the author point> out that no other 
work exists on the Subject That in itself makes the pre.sent 
work of importance both practically and theoretically. 
Those who want to learn Tiv for practical purposes will find 
much help here particularly if they also use the 7he Reader, 
\\hich supplements the Principles The graduig of material 
in the Header perhaps leaves something to be desired But 
that must not obscure the value of producing, as Major 
Abraham does, not an isolated grammar but a collection of 
books bearing on the language from different angles and 
closely mter-related. The thud of the Tiv book.s listed above 
Is the Dictionarg but there is a fourth which must ))e rnen- 
tioneil here because of the methodological principle involved. 

The author has .supplemented his linguistic study of Tiv by 
an anthropok)gical study. The Tic People (2nd edition, 1940) 
an<l tills out his dictionary definitions by reference to this 
monoi^raph. This, as Malinowski used to say, is the way in 
which dictionaries should be made. That in this case the 
monoijraph is a somewhat incomplete account of the Tiv 
peofde does not invalidate the piinciple of Imking a dictionary 
<4 a laiiiTuace with a cultural study of the people who speak 
the language. In this < use the dictionaiy is also linked, by 
« loss lefeiein es. to the Principles, and the grammatical and 
It'xu'al aspe( ts thus reinfoice each other. 

Major AbiahamV claim that Tiv is a Bantu language 
<lepends. of (ouise, for its acceptance on the criterion used. 
Heie one can only say that m the eyes of some, at any rate, of 
the B^itu expel ts Tiv would appear to be a Bantu-ized rather 
than ^Bantu language. 

In the author s two books on Hausa he is ploughing a less 
lonely fuirow than in Tiv, but none the less a useful one. In 
both languages he pays great attention to tone and this learU 
one to wish two things— in the first place that the sy-,tem of 
tone iKJtation that he usCs weie less difficult foi the reader, 
not to grasp but to read, and in the second place that some 
general agreement could be reached for the tone notation of 
at least the West Afiican languages. At present there is none. 



S(Jtool of Oriental and African Stinhes, 
P nicer->ittf of London, Ib.f'.l 


M. M. GREEN 


West Indian Summer : A Retrospect. By James Pope- 
0^ Hennes.sif. Batsfonf London, 1943. Pp. 117. Price 

f) 7 12... 

Hacl Mr. Hope-Hennessy known the W est Indian 
Negro proverb ' Nebber take odder men's eyes for see plain ' 
would he have ventured on ^Y est Indian SiUfimer : a Retro- 
spect? Within the all too brief space of 117 pages he looks 
through the eyes of no less than nine travellers whose ex- 
periences m these ' Eldorado ' islands range from the 16th 
to the 19th century. 

The reader tends to ignore the warning m the author's 
prefa<-e that Ca.shel. the contemporary and ' central figure of 
' this book is not m intention myself ' The i-haracter of (’ashel 
-wlio (we must remind ourselves) is not a self-portrait of 
Mr ropc-Hennessy - is flelineated iduefly by negatives. He 
IS not a naturalist, nor an anthropologist, nor politically nor 
socially mindi’d. He is ' languid ' and ’ diffident ' and peren- 
nially woefully out of place ' while the flag of Empire hangs 
limp on Its flagpole. Enlike Sir Robert Dudley, lie does not 
seek ’ new worlds tor gold, for praise, for glor\ .' Yet to this 
•sj^4f-c<)iis< ions but self-etfacing being it seems we are indebted 
for the li\ ely sele< tion of tr.i\ ellcrs’ tales and concise com- 
mentary. 

For one thing we may be grateful that he — the sliadowy 


Cashel — was not inspired to sjiout impromptu verses to the 
Caribbean, though he cannot claim exemption from another 
inveterate English habit —that of comparing everything noted 
in these tropic islands to its English counterpart. Even the 
ominous impression of the primeval forest.s is tempered for 
Cashel by the sensation that ' they smelt like a rhododendron 

■ shrubbery after ram.' But we are tempted to ask : w'ere 
there ' primeval forests ’ m 'Frinidad in 1939, or ‘ plants that 
“ are infinitely poisonous ‘t 

The book will be appreciated by those who. willing to forego 
delving for authentic information, are content to be bemused 
by this medley of memoirs sifted through a smgularly dis- 
crimmatmg and lucid modern mind. Are the butterflies 
' the size of bats ' ' W hether this is a siueritific fact or another 

■ Froudacity,' to quote Joseph Acosta, ‘ still holds mee in 
‘ suspence.' Mr. Rope-Hennessy does not mention such old- 
time voyagers as Joseph Acosta (1588 a.d.) with his beguilmg 
prologue : — -* WTien I passed to the Indies, I will tell you what 
‘ chanced rmto mee.' But he does introduce us to Dr. Hans 
Sloane, the Duchess of Albemarle's charming physician, who 
contended that ' simbeams are too spiritual to be poisonous ' 
and w ho endeavoured to cure ' Mrs. Fuller w ho was tormented 
‘ w ith Incoherent Fancies at niglitfall.' The author's interest 
is primarily literary, though his historical sense is not lacking. 
Here w^e renew' acquaintance with those descriptions of the 
typical aimexation of islands for royal sovereigns and those 
mild, almost arcadian, encounters with origmal inhabitants that 
to the grief of the belated anthropologists spelt doom to native 
culture and, m the case of the Caribs, virtual extinction. 

It is to be regretted that Mr. Hope-Hennessy appears to 
have been out of touch with West Indian Negrodom— a 
fascinating world mdeed, w hich w^ould liave given scope to his 
pow'ers of vivid description — at least he refrains from record- 
ing his personal reminiscences. He refers to Dr. Hans 
Sloan's assertion that ' the blacks are a very perverse genera - 
* tion of people ' and to Anthony Trollope's provocative belief 
that the future of the islands lay w'lth the ' coloured ’ races 
w'ho he considered combined African vitality with European 
brilliance. 

Occasionally the author's use of imagery is evocative and 
memorable : — blossoms that " mifold w'lth the speed of a 
' para.sol ’ : ’ orchid plants like head hunter's trophies ’ ; 

pelicans that ’ bob soleimily like celluloid toys.’ 

As might be expected from a w'riter whose first book, 
London Fabric, won the Hawthornden prize, Mr. Pope- 
Heiinessy, ui spite of a cert am uneveimess of texture in the 
book as a whole, can wTite passages of rhythmic and mellifluous 
prose : ' the formal croton plants turneil their polished leaves 
' with indifference to the stars ' or again ‘ Xightjars with 
‘ crimson eyes, like the eyes of watches, flutter and flop their 
‘ clumsy wings within the depths of this dim w ood.' Not the 
least delightful feature of the book is the choice of engravmgs, 
w'oodcuts and lithographs. All the forty subjects are ap- 
propriate and not a few' extremely artistic. 

One surmizes that m West Indian Summer: A Retro- 
spect, the author has unwittingly prov'ed the truth of the 
West Indian negro proverb " Tliirik upon ’ is better than 
' eating done,' remembering is better than realizing. 

HAZEL BALLAXCE XAPIER 


The Blood Hunters, a narrative of pioneer missionary 
g work among the savages of French Indo-Chma. By 

j Gordon Hedderly Smith, F.R.G.S, World Wide Prayer 
and Alissionary Pniun, Chicago, 1943. 

This little book as its title indicates is more concerned w'lth 
the propagation of the Go.spel than with anthropology, and 
''Ome of its chapters are primarily concerned with adventures 
of sport and travel. At the same tune there is some useful 
information in the twenty pages of Chapter 4, called ('harncter- 
istics of the Savages, whom he divides into two categories, 

' Indonesian ' and ‘ INIalayo-I^olyncsian,' and th(‘re are some 
20 od photographs. The author states that recent mvesti- 
uatious suggest that the use of toliacco orgiuated in Indo- 
china, but he gives no reference to any authority for this 
pronouncement. His (liri.stiau estimate of the ' savages ’ 
With whom he deals may be gatiiered from his description of 
them as ‘ mordmately selfish ’ and his * conclusion that they 
■ only speak the truth by accident.' J. H. H. 
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Cain and Abel: Human Sacrifice. {Cf. Man. 1944. 31 
and 67.) 

Sir, — The problem of The kiiul of '■aeritice divinely 
coiiimaiided in the myth of the Two First Brothers is 
indeed beset, as Profe'.-^o: Hooke (observed in his coarteous 
eritieisin (Man, 1944, 07) of the solution sug^e^te<l by me, 
with a deep tangle of ditheulties making any ajiproat h to it, 
melndmg his ovni, a matte?- of extreme diliiculty ; no solu- 
tion yet proposed can elaini evident certainty. The old 
Hebrew editois, religiou->ly utilizing all the remains of their 
ancient literature con-^ideied by them as sacred, pieced to- 
gether the small fragment’^ into a kind of whole now very 
unexplainable. In the pl•e.'^ent cast‘, Cain wa-^ repre'>ented as 
the i>rototype of smiths, thmigh f-a-^t out into the de--eit for 
hif. sin ; his de'>cendants were figured as creators of various 
i-rafts, while one of them, Jabal, wa'^ progemtoi of tent- 
dwellers who live on their herds ((rftf, 4. 20). This name, a*' 
Professor Hooke has leiiiarked, is now identified with that of 
Abel : the iSeptuagint records it as ' lobne,' meaning in 
Hebrew ' rain.” with which we may compare Kachel, meaning 
' ewe ' and Leah, * cow — etymological reminders of the great 
pastoral element in the composition of the Israelites ; the 
Arabic ivtaiiis in HabJl (witli the strong H) the e(jui valent of 
thp Hebiew initial ch : the word may mean a ' hunter.' Cain 
was further rei-onled as the eponvnious founder of the Kemte 
tiibe of the Amalekites \\'ho were Bedawin peo]ile of the desert, 
or rather half-dc'sert, living on their flocks as noinails within 
stri(-tly kept, d wide, limits ((heek hOf)wi ; Arabic ({(iireh) 
and not as mere ' wanderers,' as the common misuse of the 
term implies A noticeable mconsisteiicv I-' the attribution 
to pastoral folk of the invention of <*rafts w hu li can only be 
lefeired to urban, not pa'.toral, conditions. 

d’his disturbing confusion is of course largeH due to the 
exceetlingly mixed compo-'ition of the people. They appear 
to have consisted of an archaic la\ er of Caiiaaiiites, tillers of 
the soil, akin to the inhabitants of the region lound Kas el 
Shamra and to the Pliuemeiaiis, on wliom were superimposed 
the Amorites and the Aranuean.s, a ])astoral people who, as 
Dr. Theod. Kcibiu-^on lias concluded, retained their own 
religious forms till tlii' time of the Kxile (77n- ('laj fndon Bible, 
Ifi. p. 42) : also Plittitc^ and Philistines, besides the Sons of 
Ja<-oh, or Israelites, wdio entered after the exorlii'^ from Kgyjit. 

For a full di.seus'^ioii of the details leadeis may bt' l eteried 
to the first volume, by Dr. Theod, Kobin^on, of the Hi.story of 
Lsrfiel, by himself and Dr. Oesterley, w hich treats of the many 
sources of iiiformatioii and theory with great fullness. For 
sacrifice, see iTi‘. (J. S. < Jray, Sncrljire in the Old Testament. 
For ready refeieiiee helf> is to be fijund in many books of 
referc*nee, by Hastings, Cheyiie, and others, as wxdl in sueh 
popular commentaries a> those puhli''hed in the Clarendon 
Bibh or the Cental tf Bible. 

When, in due coui'^e, thi> agglomeration settled down it 
was known the * Sons of I->rael,' that of Jacob, shcnving 
Imw' that people, on its coucpiest of tiie laud, dominated its 
inhabitants. In this no ('onnexiou i-^ -'hown with Abraham 
and their true history begins indeed with the Exodus. They 
weie themselves aw^are of the mixture of their origins, as 
certain texts ot the Old Testament jirove. a-' Bzek. lb. 3 and 
4o : ■ Thy birth is of the lan<l of the (’anaamtes ; the Amorite 
■ w as thy fatlitu* and th\ mother an Hittite ' ; and m Di at. 
2b. .) : ■ An Arama'an ready to die w'as my father ' [i.e. 

Jacob). Heie thi' eonveiitional tradition about Abraham 
and his elan was totally igiioied and it woubl seem that the 
eilitois, tiiKlmg these stones surviving in their ancient frag- 
meats of liteiature, ineorpoiattMl tluMU. as in duty bound, in 
the Toiah without thought of iiieoiiMH|uenee. 

A widely ai-eepted explanation of the story under dis- 
<-Ussiuu is that it refhvts the eeaselt'ss st niggles of the peasantry 
against the eneroai-hments of land -hungry nonuuls. but m 
\ lew' of tlie predoinmaney ot the pastoral element m the* 
composition of the peopit' -Ai-anueaiis aiul their near km. 
Sons of Jacob - tliere is room lu'n* for doubt. Idiesc peo]de 
would (‘crtanilv liavt* ha<i tlieir way m the matter, being 
fien-e-minded and stubborn, good fighteis ; the Israelites weie 
I'onstantly branded by their propliets as ' stiff-necked ' and 
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they proudly proclaimed their dt*ity as a ‘ man of war,' ‘ who 

■ teacheth our hands to fight.' There couhl indeed ha\'e be(*u 
but slight conflict and the m\th may have bet'u littl«* moie 
than an e<*hcj of remote C'anaamtish <ittt*mpts to luvc* t(» 
vegetable food the higher pla<-e in sa? iili< i.il iitt*s that w<ts 
reserved for flesh. The eaily dispute was forgotten, though 
traces of it, cpiitc misunderstood, sui\'i\ed and found then 
place in the Bible in the piucess of editing. 

A great difficulty facing Professor Hooke's piojjosctl mtci - 
pretation is the matter of human sat iifn-e The myth must 
bt' refeiretl to the age when pasturalisui was -.till fresh in the 
land, not closely mingled wuth the agiieultund (4emt*ut, and 
before the cult of Jahweh liarl W'oii to its tVt-utual suprt*maey 
(see T. H. Kobinson,J,7u/*t'/e/o// Bible, 111. p. 43). That lumuui 
sacrifice was sometimes practised ( aimot t)f louiso be tlt*mt*(l, 
but, ds it IS now geneially agieed. only foi spt>cial ot-easious, 
such as that of Jephthah {Jadgp'^, 11. 30), tiiougii even hert* it 
must be rioted that the victim liad not been spe(-ifit*d : another 
ease is that of the king of ^loal^ s sun ( [I Knaf'>, 3. 27) . Moab, 
It is true, was not Isiaelitish but it came (*f ( 'anaamtish stock 
and the Hebrew editor shows no sign of axei-'ion, siieb as he 
w'ouhl, ha<l he looked on it as a moiistioiis thing. fn due 
distress a saerifhe!- w'ould ea-^ily ronceive that hi-- ofteimg 
w ould Ije more effeetual if it was his rleaiest tieasnu*. even his 
own sou, especially the eldest ; this would be laie, but raier 
still sLic-h dll offering as .ieplitlhih s. matie imjailsively uiidei .i 
feeling of det*p gratitude to flit* d(*ity lor deli\er\ tj-<>m im- 
pending danger It thus sj^eiiis proluibh* that the stiny of 
Aliraham and Isaac {Oen 22). wbn-h lias often }>oen ad\'au( ed 
as an indirect proof of an eaily Lustom of s<il '1 ifirmg tin* oldt‘st 
son, really indicates the divine intordietiou of the ^(iciifne on 
desperate or e\eii ovt-i -entiui-i.i'-t le o( ( .i-'ion-. ol the d(*an*st 
tieasiue, a eliild. 

Another toi-m ot this kind of sat rifi? c set*ms to appeal in tiie 
passing througli tlie file ’ of ehildien. “ after the .dv >!iim<ition 

■ of the heathen whom tlie Lt.>rd < ast out bt4oie tlie i hildieii 
‘of Israel ' (11 Kings, 21. 2 and fi). tlu* i<ittt‘i jiait of tin* 
sentence liemg fiamed iii accordant e with n*eei\tMl tMfitoiial 
methods. The practice was stM'inmgly boiniwiMl fiom tht^u 
northern neighbours, Idioenieiaus, who were akm. ami hatl 
miah eoinnieree with them ; the ext c'-s to wlueh it wa-- t-ainetl 
m the Ph(Hni(-ian t olouy of ( 'arthagt* lias ht-en iurnll\' t|t-sri ihed 
— piol)al-)K' with much exaggerate )U — bv Diotlttius Se nhis 
XX. 14. 

Sueh sai-rilit es as tla'se toultl only liavt* l>et*n t mioiit m an 
ui}>amzed sui-iety, with a jileiitiful popiilatum .iml wt*altii 
derived from uriian aetivitu^s sucli as tradi- <>1 liiiaiut*. Eaily 
Palestine, wath its great pasttaal elemont, itmltl not "Upply 
those eonditit>iis. Lii\* was liartl ami impo? tuiiatt*. <dl the 
hands that coultl bo mustert'd were nMjUued to maintam it tm 
an all but bare stagt\ a (ontlition wdueh may still Ih* scimi m 
poor lands in the Xear East. It wa- t*ntmgh tor tin* siiii|)le 
folk of the early days tti make offtaing-' t»t thtai own pituhitt*, 
the first boin of ever\ ew e, as gifts tt) ensure tie* eoiitmuam t* 
of their deity's goodwill towanls them. Latei. w In-n tlie 
various ('omponeut> of the nation had settled to <i jiractHMily 
huniogeueous eommunity, it would ajipear that the need came 
to bi' felt of extending tlu* dc'dnation of the firstborn of cattle 
to men aUo, but no shiying was demainli*d ; tin* lUslieation 
was resolved in a ‘ rt‘dem[)tit>n ' wlic h must shicIn havt' l)etMi 
the kenu‘1 of the ordimuiee l.ii<l down m B.t . 13 11 la and 

34. 20. In a later text, Sam, IS I .■». redemption of the tirst- 
born child is olihgatoi v while it is sti u tl\ forbidden for i-attle, 
W'ho were tlie original object of the p.istoral s,\( iifiet' Momw 
had now entered into the transaction and was m.ide to 
serve, like nearl\ all offeiings at tliat date to tlie dc'it\. .is a 
wage for the pucsthood. A tnitht*r »'onsideration is that, 
when the country had i-eaehed tlu* full ui'ban <*ondition. the 
WiMltliN eajiitahst -to Use a modern deiiommatiou -would 
liai’dl\ suffer from this prai-ti* ** a seumis eeouomie loss, a.s 
would the pastoralist ; yet tlu'ii partMital emotions, e\ er very 
stn>ng in the Jew ish race, must suiely ha\ e pie\eiited this 
sort of sac-ritiee from becoming in any degrt-t* general, though 
peiliaps, as Ewald has suggcstt'd (sr< The Centanf Bibb, 
Mieah, p. 2r>9, n. 7) tla* royal example of Manusstfii may ha\u 
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><)nu‘thin<; ot' d td^hion iii the matter. That it \va>. 
restrietetl to ''peeial oceasions seems elearly to 1)0 dcilucecl 
from the mstanoe which caused Mioah's outburst (h. 7) for it 
was certainly piacular, intended to appease divine wrath for 
the commission of a terrible sm which the prophet did not 
specify : * Shall I give my firstborn for my transgro'^.sion, the 
‘ fruit of my body for the sm of my soul ? ' (note the anti- 
thesis). It seems obvious, too, that the prophets' castigation 
in general was ilirected against the men of power and wealtli, 
at the same time pressing on the people as a whole the full 
acceptance of the noble ideals of justice and true kindliness 
to which they and the Psalmists ha\'e gi\ en so much splendid 
expression. 

Certaiit features of the Feast of Passover liave been adduced 
by some authorities as evidence of the early sacrifice of the 
fir.'>tborn child, but later analysis goes to show that the smear- 
ing of blood round the doorwaj' was an ancient household rite 
performed annually to keep evil spirits away from the house 
during the ensuing year, just as in Europe, till to-day. 
wreathes, flowers or knots of garlic will be hung up for the 
same purpose, suitable instruments for peoples whose chief 
food is— Kt)r was— vegetable. Garlic as a guard against evil 
.spu'its IS of very old occurrence, heads of it having been found 
in baked clay, painted, in predynastic Egyptian tombs. 
But the Hebrew theologians made of it a ceremony com- 
memorating the supreme event of their history, the exodus 
from Egypt, explaining that the blood was smeared on the 
lintels as a memorial of what was done on that occasion when 
the ■ Destroyer ' {E.I. 12. 23), seeing the blood, would dis- 
tinguish the house from that of Egyptians and pass over it on 
hi.4 mission of .slaying the firstborn of all the Egyptians ; the 
theological process is clearly shown in Ex. 13. 14-15. The 
old rite retained its domestic character till the founding of the 
Temple at Jerusalem which, with its severely centralizing 
system, put an end to domestic ceremonies as Gray {op. cit. 
Chapter XIII) ha^ .shown ; he points out too {p. 35b) that this 
centralization was so complete that in the second century a.d. 
learned doctors had utterly forgotten the early domestic 
phase. 

The capitalist conditions sketched above had an early 
beginning, rising to their peak in the days of that great trading 
king, Solomon. In the famous fragment of the earliest 
Hebrew literature, the Song of Deborah, we read {Judr}es, 

4. 17) that on the great day of battle Dan ' reinamed in ships ' 
and that ‘ Asher sat still at the haven of the sea and abode by 
his creeks ' ; even so early had sea -trading begun. Further 
evidence, of later date, is to be seen in the barbarous story of 
Dinah and Shechem told in Gene.'^is, ch. 34 ; v. lo relates 
Hamor's proposal for reconciliation with the outraged Jacob 
and his sons, that they should dwell together and intermarry 
in Hamor's place of habitation, that they might ' trade 
‘ therein.' Another evident case is that of the men of Sodom 
and Gomorrah whose great gains led to the pride of life and 
regardlessness of inorahty to which Ezekiel referred (16, 49). 
That It was not an exceptional case may be inferred from 
vv, 7 to 14 of the same chapter where he sets out in language 
of poetic force the great material prosjierity to which the 
Israelites had arrived, with their resultant inKpiities (vv. 
16 ff.). The rulers of such people were themselves gieat in 
trade and showeil many of the characteristics of the men of 
the Cities of the Plain, The leading example is of course 
Solomon, with his constant intercourse with those famous 
' trailers, the Phoenicians, near akin to his own nation. He held 
• poits not only on his western coast hut also in the south, at 

Ezion Gaber, at the head of the present Gulf of Aqaba, east of 
Sinai. Palestine had become a great emporium, lying across 
much-used trade-routes and thus enabling the king to take 
most profitable tolls from the rich convoys to and from South 
Arabia, with its prei-ious frankiiu*ense, and India whence tanu‘ 
splendid jewels, and the apes, peacocks and ivory — or was that 
Egyjitian V — with which he thought to enlarge his magnifi- 
cence. This position indeeil has often been lepeatcd in other 
times and other countries, notably in Eg\j)t of the later 
Middle Ages taking toll from the European commerce with the 
Far East in its transit across the Gulf of Suez, until the 
Portuguese discovered the sea-route round South Africa and 
inflicted great damage on the Egyptian treasury. 

A point of etymology has been raisv^d by Professor Hooke 
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about the Arabic word hhen/d (with the ->tiong H). whicli-j 
bears the meaning of ' joiiung together.' It jirovules an 
excellent illustration of the stra ug<* cliaractei of -several words ^ 
in that language which bi'ar in tliemseh'es exactly contrary 
meanings, in this case both ' joining ' anil ' tearing apart,' 
Just now I am far away from the great lexicons and do not 
remembei where, long ago, I first I'ame aeioss this astonishing 
peculiarity, hut the handy I’oedhuhu/r of the learned Jesuit 
fathers of Bey rout gives tlie essence of tlie two nu'unmgs. 
Other examples, even more striking, are aheoi/n, meaning 
both ‘ black ' and ‘ white,' and intuin, both ’ weak ‘ ami 

* strong ' ; they recall the cpiip of a learncxl Aiabist : * Arabic 
’ words may mean three things — themselves, their contrary, 

* and another name for a camel.' 

As for the Hebrew verb Icchein, translated as ' war ' in 
Judges, 5. 8, it is used occasionally in the Old Testament with 
the meanmg of ‘ eat ' instead of tlio much more general aknl. 
The simple form occurs only m the disputed text of Judges 
with the meaning of war which is generally accepted and is 
supported by the Septuagint. The ' Song of Deborah ' m 
which it occurs is among the very olde.st passages of the Bible 
and the simple form of the word may ha\ e been in current 
use when the Song was first sung, to be developed later into 
the usual participial iuilchaoadi. The classics know many 
such words, ‘ spoken once,' which, not without dispute, 
eventually gain acceptance. 

To conclude, I ha\'e no illusion of finality in the suggestions 
that I have advanced ; they will without doubt run counter 
to others, but they seem more accordant with present human 
understanding and feeling than many current ones, though of 
course these con'^ideratioii'^ can only be Mib-.ervient m the 
evaluation of evidence. G. D. HORXBLOWER 

Mohenjodaro and Easter Island Again 

Sm, — The relationship between the sigU”^ that cover 
the Molienjodaru and Harappa ^eaP and those (*n the 
Easter Island tablets was put m doubt by myself in a 
paper which appeared in (Robert v. Heine-Geldern, 

‘ Die O'^terimeGchrift,' Ac/Zoopos. Vol. 33, St. Gabriel, 
Modling, 1938, pp. 815-909). A rejily to the-^e criticisms was 
made by Dr. Heiiie-(.ielderii, who once moie stressed the link 
between the Mohenjodaro writing and the Easter Island 
t^ymbols and extended his eomparis?ons to early Chinese 
writing. Other pur'-uit'^ }ia\'e prevented me from continuing 
the discussion, but I recently had occasion to read a paper 
by Dr. J. Roder, published in Germany iluiuig the war 
{Ethuologischer Auzriger. Band 4. Heft 8, Stuttgart, 1944, 
pp. 475-80, under the title, 'Das Boustrophedonder Osterinsel- 
schrift '), which suppoits my contention that the similarities 
between the two ' writings ' are due to convergence and are 
not indicative of a lelatioiiship b^twetm the two cultures. 
The most recent issues of the Ethuologischfo' Auzf iger seem to 
have been entirely destroyed dm mg the bombing of Stuttgart, 
exeept a few copies distributed to German subscribers befoi'e 
the event. Those who are interested m the ' mysteries ’ of 
Easter Island will ctM tainly welcome tliis critical study, which 
points to the method to be followed m analyzing apparent 
similarities between distant cultures in eases like the present 
one. 

The following is a summary of and direct translation of the 
most imjiortant passages of Dr. Rodei's article, with a few 
comments by the reviewer : — 

The boustrophedon writing of Eastei’ Island is so lemarkable 
that its oceurrence in any otht^r writing system woulil be used 
as evidence of an historical connexion. \'on Heinc-Geldern 
did not find this disposition of thi' chai actors of early Chinese 
writing which he considers to be ii^lated to Easter Island 
scriyit. Howevc'r, he is convinced tluit he found such corre- 
spondences in some siiaG from Harapipa. The author repro- 
duces the texts on which Dr. Hemc-Geldern bases his 
aigument. 

'At the outset such a comparison josi's innch of its jiroba- 
' bihty m consideration of the fact tliat among the thousaiid- 
’ odd seals from Harappa oul\ thi'se few parallels have been 
' found. But even these parallels ai-e only illusory. The 
' Eastei' Island writing is on a plane surface. The 180' 

’ revolution is not fletermined by the technujiie of the writi^ig 
’ or by the natui'e of the material on which it is wr-itten. It is 
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‘ fjuite (liH’oreut in the nf the three -eonierecl pri>mati(' 

■ seals It is not possible to see the whole inscription siniul- 

* taneously at all uiiles-^ it is uniolled. When the seal wa‘> 

' heinji prepared and when the si^ns were engraved on the 

■ stone, it lay on the third sidt* which was not to be worked 
' upon {nicht zv hpurheitoiile)} Sede), At the end of a line, the 
‘ stone was turne<l 180 along its vertical axis and the new 
' inscription was continued in the same direction as before. A 

1‘eal boustrophedon may occur tally on a surface. Here we 
' do not have a bousti ophetlon. but we aie deceivetl by the 

* unrolling of the inscription, 'Thus was realized one of the 
two jiossible metho(K of jilacing an iiisciiption lengtliu’ise on 

‘a three - 1 ornered pri>m. The other possibility would have 
have been to tinii the firisin along its edge and to begin to 
wu'iti' anew' in a inainiei iiKjre in accordance wuth our sense 
for su( h a disti'ibution of the w riting. There i'^ no third 
' possibility. A small filate (/.c., fig. 3) show's that theie was 
' no absolute rule for the di^-position of the wanting. Here the 
signs are written along the edges >o that those along the long 

■ sides are leA'ei-^ed. This is also an isolated “tablet. Tw'o 
line inscriptions on ordinary seals show' the same direction 

' aiul the signs are upright E\ en the ordinary bousti’ophedon 

■ Is extraordinarily rare. , . There is only one clay tablet of 

Harappa with tw'i> lines the signs of wliich are reversed. 

' The ciicunistance that a stroke uniting tw'o lateral signs runs 
between the two hue'' may ha^ e determined and infiuenced 
the direction of the signs. 

■ Finally, the seal which mu'^t, according to von Heine- 
' Gelderii, he read “ exa<‘tly as on Easter Island must be 
' excluded. AA'e do not know, after all, w'lth which Ime W'e 
' are to begin The unrolling is purely arbitrary. The tw'o 
' edge lines, w hich are identical and also follow' the same 
direction, could also be placed one under the other. Hunter 
has chosen that kind of order in Ids publication, W'hile R. von 
Heme-Geldein lia-^ {ueferri'd the change reproduced here 
’ w ithout mentioning this faiU In tlie reproduction there are 
’ also mistakes whkh, for oui purpose, are irrelevant. If we 
' consider only the middle line ami one of the edge lines, the 
iiiseription can be traced back to the first t\ pe (/.c., fig. 1). 

' The repetition of the one line might be only a decorative 
filling ot the otherwise empty third side of the prisin wdiich 
‘ generally consists of dotted riicles.' 

Thus the attempt to i ecognize the boustrophedon of Easter 
Island lu single seals of the Indus culture collapses. The 
parallels are only illusory and can be explained from the 
I'haracter of the material on which they w'ere engraved. 
Thus the possibilit;s of a borrowing of the Easter Island 
boustrophedon is, for the time being, excluded. 

The author expresses the opinion that two people originally 
facing each other reail or chanted the text simultaneously 
which to them had the right disposition. The text W'as 
antiphonal. He finds a parallel for such an alternate reciting 
of chants ui the Mar([Ui‘sas, According to Handy, a pre- 
centor related a genealogy until the leprescntative of another 
family took over w'here he had stopped. Then the tukuna 
took up his part again until the membei of another family 
branch continueil w ith the genealogy of his branch, until all 
the branches of the family had sung their respective pieces. 
JSuch an antiphonal chanting of leligious hymns is widespioad 
in the Sfuith Seas and there is evidence of it in tw'O creation 
myths of Easteu* Island. 

Tlie reviewer siibsia-ibes entirely to the author's con- 
i-hision, namely, that ' it is dangerous to consider any inani- 
' festation historicall\ without fiist thinking of tlie possibility 
' of a local evolution and. as in oui case, of a derivation from 
cultural necessities.' ALFRED METRADX 

Baigona and Figona 

SiK, — Every student of Melanesia will be acquainted 
with the Haigona Cult, this new' rehgunis movement of 
tht' Orokaiva, which has been described by Haddon, 
Williams, and others. {Sre Chuineiv and Haddon: ' Fiv<' 
' Ni'w Religious Cults 111 British Xew (luinea,' 77n' Hihhfrf 
Jonnatl, Vol. IhIT, })p. loh 4o,S : F. E. Williams: Orokmvti 

d/uf//r, Oxfonl. lh2Si ]n 7 f. ; d. H. F .Murra\ m Aioinal Rt'p., 
HU'i-Ifil:!, p. \4; A. E. (hdrichs: dm/., p. 1211; C. King: 
ibvL. 1912-1913, p. Idl ; M. M. Taylor : The Heart of Black 
B(tpi(a, New' ^'ork, 192fi. p. 42 ; W. N. Beaver : ' Some Notes 


■ on the Eating of Human Flesh in the Western Division of 

■ Rapua, Man, 1914, No. 74, p. 147.) To recall the essential 
facts I should mention that in 1911 a native of Tufi, i-alled 
Maine, when climbing i\It. Keroro (Mt. Victory), encountered 
a large snake called Baigona. which lived on Mt. Keroro. By 
this snake, Maine w'as initiated into the mysteries of Baigona 
and given certain medicines that w'ould cure disea -> 0 -. On 
returning to his village he imparted his new' know'ledge to the 
people and thus the cult spread along the coast as far as the 
former German boundary. Williams assures u.-> that the 
Baigona snake was m truth a reincarnated spirit of the d(‘a<l. 
Not only he but all snakes w'ere henceforth to be called 
BaUjoi\(i and w'ere to be treate<l w'ith affection and respect. 
To kill and eat them w'as forbidden and these taboos w’ere 
extended to crocodiles, monitor lizards, cusciis, and sharks, 
as these animals are protected by the master-snake Banjona. 

Haddon asserts that this cult appears to be purely a native 
growth, aufi that there is no evidence that it has boriow'ed 
an\'thing from tlie w'hite man. A similar opinion is expressed 
by Williams w'lth regarrl to the so-called Taro Cult, a move- 
ment substituted for the Baigona cult w'hich had been stamped 
out by the Government, {See F. E. Williams : /.c.. 192H, 
pp. 8 ff. ) He says ; ' As it is surely unnecessary to simpose 

■ that these new' ideas are introduced from a different culture, 

' W'e may claim to see a movement grow'ing and changing on 

its ow'n ground, the seeds of growth being the chance ideas 
' of its folio w'er.s,' (L.C., pp. 78, SO.) In fact nothing could 
be advanced against such an opinion as far as many of the 
elements constituting the Baig<ma <‘ult are concerned, for 
instance the shaking fits common to both the Baigona and 
Taro cults, the various practices of healing magic, etc. I 
w'ould, how'ever. like to draw' attention to the similarities 
betw'een the principal idea of the Baigona cult anil the figona 
cult known in San Christ oval, Owa Raha. Ow'a Riki, The 
Three Sisters Blands. Elaw'a. Saa, and Guadalcanar. {For 
the des( riptioiis of this cult see C. E Fox : The Thre->hoId of 
the Pacific, London. 1924, pp. 3n. 79-Sfi, 93-98, 234-240, 298 ; 
F. E. (\)ombe : P^latal-i of Kachatdm^nt, London, 1911, 
p. 234 f. ; R. H. Codrington : The Melaae-sdni'^, Oxford, 1891. 
pp. lob, 179 ; ' Religious Beliefs and Practices in Melanesia,' 
J .A. I., 1881, p. 298 f ; H. I. Hogbin : ‘ Culture Change in tin* 
’Solomon Islands.' Ocerpak/. Vol. IW 1934. p. 249; ‘ Mana, 
Oceania. 1939, pp. 2o0 f., 257 ; 'The Hill People of North- 
Eastern Oaudah'anal,' Oceania, 1937. p. 84 f. ; W. < L Ivens. The 
Islafid Binlder.s of the Paeijir, London, 1930, p. 137.) 

First, the phonetic resemblance between ‘ baigona an<i 
‘ figona ' IS really striking ; secondly. Baigona as well as 
figona are pow erful snakes ; thirtlly. Baigona and the Jigona 
serpents live on a high mountain : thus the Jigona Hatuibw'ari 
of San Christoval lived on the summit of a mountain and 
finally retired to a high mountain in Guadalcanar. The great 
culture hero of Fiji. Nclengei, wh > in many respects resembles 
the culture — introdiaung jigona serpents of the Solomons, in 
his serpent form lives on the high summit of Nakauvandra 
mountain ; and Wonajo, the leader of the mythological snake 
people of Ros^el Island, retired to Mt, Rossel. If Baigona is 
actually a reim-arnated spirit of the dea<l, this also resembles 
the figona serpents, w'hich are likew'ise connected with the 
Spirits of the dead. Thus, the afterworld of San Christoval 
lies under the mountain of Guadalcanar to w'hicli the jigona 
finally retired and there is a river in w'hi<‘h the ghosts bathe to 
become a jigona themselves and thus akin to the serpent - 
spirits figona ; and in Fiji, the spirits of the dead go to 
Ndengei on Nakauvandra before going to their final abode. 
But the connexion of snakes with the spirits of the <lead i.s 
known over a large area of British New- Guinea, ami this may 
perhaps partially explain this conception in the Baigonax'ult, 
as Haddon and Williams have sniggesttnl {Haddon in E. W. P. 
Chinnerv. an<l A. C. Haddon : Lc . 1917, p 458. n. 3. from 
W MacGregor, in Annual Rep., 1897-1898, p. 47 ; F. E. 
Williams. I c , 1928. p. 7 f.) ami would not ne<*essarily point 
to a direct nfiatum w'lth tht* figona cult. 

This view ot a possible connexion of the Baigona and 
fn/ona i iilts is of foui'se puicl\ a suggestion anil i annot actually 
be ]>roved, suu'e the only sure source of information would be 
tht‘ native Maine, who started the cult. One w'ould first like 
to know' whether this native had been in the Solomons as an 
indentured labourer, since this would most easily explain .a 
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ti aii'-ini''Xiou of itkci!' from one to the <)ther. However 

thi'' may be, oiir '>iigire>tion does not in any way affeet the 
mu>t important fact of the sud(ien springing np of new cults 
among piimitiie people.-'. But whereas this '>ud(len emer- 
gence "hakes the \ ery prevalent notion of the peimaiience of 
all nati\e institutions, as Haddon and Williams have tiuly 
pointed out. it does not necessarily invalidate the idea of the 
importance of (.ultiire contact aKo in modern times. 

ALPHONSE KIESEXFELD 

TheTrobriand Islands, 1945 

Sip.,- — To Malinowski's pupils the Trubi lands will alway.s 
be hallowed ground, but. so far a.s I am aware. 1 am the 
first of them to have made a visit. In the course of 
Aim\ dut\ 1 had the opportunity to spend some days there in 
April, IfHo, and a iu)te on my impressions will perhaps not be 
without interest, as almost thirty years have now elapsed since 
Malinowski carried out lus researches. 

During one stage of the Pacific war the Trobriands were an 
important Base, and the natives weie in ( oiisequenee in tictive 
coiittK t With tln)Usands of trcKJps. Jt is gratifying to record 
that, largely through the untiring efforts of the Distrii t 
()th( ei , Captain Ernest Whitehouse. wlio luis known the people 
intiinatelv sin<_e 1919. they had little hardship or suffering to 
fa< e. The ruin of several tlu)usand acres of gartlen land to 
make air stnjis and quariies may, it is true, have some effect 
on food supplies later, but the natives themselves express little 
concern. A lise in the incidence of gonorrlnea — a disease 
almost impossible to tontiol in a community wheie sexual 
[)iomis(uity before' mainage is ajiproved — may also lead 
ultimately to a I<uce*iuiix of the birth rate, though there is a 
hospital where patients aie being treated with the latest sulfa 
diiitTs The ancient stone em losures have been destroyed, 
too ; but. <ieaiii. there is comfort m the fa< t that these had 
laid sigmhcance to the people for perhaps lentunes. 
(These enclosures }ia\e been described by Mr. Leo Austen, 

' ^legalitliic Structures m the Trobriands,' Oceanui, \ ol. X, 
pp :^9-r>3.) 

d'lit' jiopulatiou is the same as m Malinowski's time, about 
9. ()()(> C’aptain AVhitohouse infoimed me that the culture 
has also remained romparatively unchanged, despite the work 
4»f the Methoilist Mission, established early m the century, and 
a lioiuaii Catholic Mission, established for rather more than a 
ilecade. The reason may well be that few of the natives till 
1943 knew much of the (uitside world. There were no 
Lnio]:eaii-o\\ lied plantations, and the Administration always 
dis(ouiaged the emplo\mcnt of Tiobrianders on the Xew 
(diinea mainland, as experienci' has pinved them to he 
espcciallx susceptible to malaria, which is rather more 
prevail “lit there 

I oliscrved that the people still had reverence for the chief 
and took pains to walk with backs bent when in his presence 
or, in the neiudiboin hood of liis ^till iiclily decorated dwelling. 
'J’he picscnt holder of the title is Mitakata, aged about 5S, 
lui'iitioned in ('mnp (nu! Cn'^tont as the heir apparent. He 
ilisplayed the liveliest inteiest when informed of my relations 
with .Malinowski and explained that the Trobrianders knew 
him as ‘ Man of Soinrs.' I was permitted to handle a liine- 
spoon fashioned from the tibia of To'uluwa, the former i-hief, 
MaJmowski s i loso friend, and taken to be introduced to his 
eldest sou, Xamwana (fiiya'ii. Kearlers of Criwe and Cmstoyn 
will recall the aeeount of the dramatic (plane! between 
Mitakata and Xamwana Cuya'u whi<h led to the latter's 
banishinent fiom To'uluwa's village, Omarakana. This 
differeiiee set'iiis to ha\ (* been settled long ago, 

Mitakata was aeconipaniefl throughout by his h(‘ir. Vanoi 
Kuiwina, a f)repos<e.,..ing youth of ohvioiis intelligeuce. 
agtMl 17. and Ills -.on, Miikumuk, aged 7. 'I'he latter wa'^ 
cleaTl\ the fa\ ourite, tliough Vanoi was frecjiK'iitly eoiisulted 
when I asked a ciuestion. 

.V L>da e.xpeditani to tlu' island of F\ita\a was m prepaia- 
tioii, <md I was m\it('d to witness tlu' lashing of the eauoe 
outriggers with the appj-opriate magic Mitakata had himself 
aeeomputiied an (“xj edition to Dobu sh<ntly bc'foK', the first 
oe( asion on w hi( h 'Tiobriand ( hief had left liis home. In a 
tomial sj,reeli duiing his \ isit to the (lo\('rnment station on 


the neighbouring Xormauby Island *he mentioned with 
gratitude the safety which the people now' enjoy when 
travelling from place to place. A prophecy that the kuhi 
would soon perish, incidentally, is the only point on which 
Captain Whitehouse has found Malinowski w'rorig m the whole 
of his 36 years’ experience. 

As a tiibute to Mahnow'ski's personality. I must also record 
that, because I, too. had been associated with ' The Man of 
Songs,' I was presented by Mitakata on my departure with 
the largest vain and the largest bunch of bananas that I have 
ever seen. ‘ H. I AX HOG BIX 


The Ethics of Publishing Papers from Symposia Singly. 

C/. Man, 1943, ibo. 

!SiK, — The publication m Max (1943. 105) of Dr. 
Montagu's paper from a symposium sponsored by the 
American Association of Physical Anthropologists has caused 
some ‘ raised eyebrows ' over here. This paper, I am reliably 
informed, received some justifiable critici.sm at the time it was 
read. The discussion was not reported in the Proceedings of 
the Association, but the nature of one of the criticisms is 
clearly evident m the abstract of the succeeding paper (A/m 
./. PJnj^. Anthrop.^ 38, suppl. to no. 3, abs. no. 19, 1941). 
tsince some of the authorities in attendance at the, symposium 
differed w ith Dr. Montague, and in the absence of a statement 
in tlie publislied paper mdicating this fact or attributing to the 
author sole responsibility for the assumptions and views 
expressed therein, I should like to raise some questions as to 
the ethics involved ; 

Should a participant in a symposium, who has had to defend 
lus thesis ai^ainst differing points of view' and perhaps even 
charges of factual error, offer lus paper for publication without 
recognizing these criticisms Is it fair to the other partici- 
}iants or to the agency .spunsormg the symposium when an 
author publishes his paper singly without (onsulting them '! 
In the absence of a footnote indicating such approval, is not 
the author implyuig that lii.-^ statements have been endorsed, 
amended, or corrected ? And finally, before accepting for 
publication a paper from a symposium, should not an editor 
satisf;)' himself as to the an.swers to the above questions and 
then, if necessarv, supplv the proper footnote ? 

T. D. STEWART 

V .S. National ^lu^euni^ WasJdnytoit, D.C. 

[Any author is free to publish elsewhere m full a paper 
of which a summary only has been printed, whether as 
part of a sv'mposuim or otherwise, unless he has smrendered 
his copyright to the promoters of the symposium or other 
persons,. He is not bound to advertise criticism or divergence 
of opinion, any more than are the promoters of the sym- 
posium ; though he may be well-advised if he refers to such 
comments. The absence of such a reference proves nothing, 
and an editor is not boimd to warn his readers that a paper 
which he accepted for publication has been adversely criticized. 
At all events, the editor of the Am. J. Phus. Anthrop. did 
not' do so. A frequent purpose of a sympositun is to elicit 
and compare div'ergent theories ; and the pages of Man are 
open to critics of views publifshed in them. T/ic Editor of 
Man.] 

The Malay Chin (f. Man. 1945, 103, 

Sm, — With reference to Xyessen's communication, 
M. 1 N, 1945, 103, it IS questionable whether A 
mental is has a racial significance, since we have 
observ'ed similar anatomical peculiarities among the *irban 
and rural communities in X’orthern Ireland. 

Adharentia mentalis is not uncommon, though we cannot 
at the time of w'riting give exact figures. It is common to 
both sexes and may be observed m both old and young, but 
there is m our opinion no accompanying parotid swelling. 

R. E. G. ARMATTOE, ELSA IMcMILLAX 
The Lome.sh'ie Research Centre for 

Anthropology and Human Htologg, 

7 Northland Road^ Londonderrg 
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GENERAL PITT RIVERS. Bi/ T. K. Pninlman. Candor of the Pitt Piv^rs Oxford 

Lioii ten ant -General Angii.stus Henry Lane Fox Pitt Rivers, F.R.S., first Inspeetor of Aikmimu Monu- 
" ” ments, founder and benefactor of the great Museiun which bears his name in the University of Oxford, 
was born in 1827, and died in 1900. His name will ever be a promuient landmark in the history of the ]jroeress 
of Archaeology and Ethnology. Many of the methofls w^hicli he fleveloped in the middle of the last c(mturv, <it 
a time when scientific method of research in these subjects wvis in its itifancy, are itow part of the ordiuai'y and 
obvious routine of work, and taken for granted by scholars. 

His interest in both Arcinvology and Ethnology w as the direct result of his emplo\'ment in Her Ma jesty's 
Army (Grenadier Guards), in the Musketry School at Hythe, which he was instrumental in foutiding, after 
previous experimental wa)rk at Woolwich, Enheld, and Malta. In liis paper in the Journal of tin Vnitrd 
Service Institution (1858, II, viii), ‘ On the lmx)rovement of the Rifle as a Weapon for (hmeral .Use,' Golonel 
Lane Fox, who had observ^ed all the successive variations through which new and important h)rms were arrived 
at, or invented, noted how slight each modification was, tliat many .stages disappeared and were soon forgotten, 
and in short, that the whole process of gradual advancement by successive minute variations wm^ one. of 
evolution, rather than of progression by sudden jumps. 

It was in 1851 that he began his collections with a small series of fire-arms to i-llustrate the dcvel(jpment of 
more specialized from more primitive types, and on the assumption that the phenonuma of development 
associated with these might apply more widely, extended his j)rivate museum to include the principal appli- 
ances, industries, and arts of mankind, arranging his material by subjects, w ith local sub-groups, and, whenever 
possible, indicating a development of ideas, a method akin to that by which zooloszists classify animals under 
families, genera, species, and varieties. The result is a Museum of Goni])arative Tiaiinology, illustrating the 
origin, development, geographical distribution, and variation of the principal arts and industries of mankind, 
from the earliest times to the age of mass production. 

Here the union of archaeology and ethnology beconuis appartmt (a union on wliicli tln^ (General was (^ver 
insistent) as the past and pre.sent of the same subject of study, nnan its he was, and as he is,' ciicli branch Indping 
to illuminate the study of the other. 

To Archi.eoh)gy Colonel Lane Fox brought the same soldierly precision jis to Ethnolov^v. His researches 
and collections cover periods from the Lower Raheolithic to Rom. in Jind even Medimval tinu‘s, and extend all 
over the world in space. Though facts brouglit to light by his r{\s(‘arches have filled many gaps in tlie rt*cord, 
the methods wliich lie adopted are of even more significance. WTien in IS.SO In* succcimIihI to tlu‘ Rivers 
property and assumed the name Pitt Rivers, lie bei*ame the owner of Cranbornt^ Cliase, iin estate full of ])re- 
and proto -historic remains. With amjile means now^ at his disposal, lie spared no pains and (‘xpense in ex<*ava- 
tion and in recording his Avork. purveys were accurate and complete, plans and sections wen^ carefully ])lotted, 
models Avere made, and CAnry specimen, no matter hoAv unimportant it might appear at first sight, was kept 
and labelled, AAith its exact position. Objects AAere photographed and drawn A\ith meticulous accuracy. 
From the great Amlurues on ExcaAntions in Cranborne Chase, any archaeologist to-day can accurately recon- 
struct any site, and replace the specimens in their original position. The facts are so presented that they Avill 
be of use for all time, no matter hoAV interpretations may change. 

In 1864 the Museum Avas transferred to Bethnal Green, and again, in 1878 to South Kensington. I'he 
collections AAere finally transferred to the UniAxrsity of Oxford in 1884. 

In the deed of gift, the General recpiired a person to lecture on the subjects of the Museum. The first 
Reader appointed Avas EdAvard Burnett Tylor, afterAvards Professor of Anthropology. The Museum Avas at 
first a sub-department under Comparative and Human Anatomy, in the care of Professor Mo.seley, of Clialltnder 
fame. In 1891, it became the independent Department of Ethnology, including the Pitt Rivers Museum, 
Avith Henry Balfour as Curator, a man Avhose fifty years of researches have AAideried and deepened the great Avork 
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of Pitt Rivers. The teaching initiated in the Museum Students of former and present generations, and 
developed into a Diploma course, founded by Henry for generations to come, have been and Mill be both 
Balfour. Robert Ranulph Marett, Arthur Thomson, stimulated and restrained by the strategy of the 
and John Linton Myres. Their pupils, and those of General s broad-minded research, and by the tactics 
their successors, have gone into all parts of the world, of his^ scientific caution. 

INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF ANTHROPOLOGICAL AND ETHNOLOGICAL SCIENCES: MEETING 
^ I OF THE PERMANENT COUNCIL AT OXFORD, 12-15 APRIL, 1946 

“ * During the Second Session of tliis Congress, at Rome ; Birket Smith, Prof. Kai, Denmark, Copen - 
Copenhagen in 1938, proposals for tlie Third Session, hagen (Secretary) ; SpryT Graham, Canada; Stolyh%vo, 
to be held in 1942, were referred bv tlie Permanent Prof. K., Poland, Craco^v, ; Suk, Prof. V., Czecho- 
Council to the Bureau appointed to deal vith the Slovakia, Brno ; Tamagnini, Prof. E., Portugal, 
business of the Congress betveen Sessions. But the Coimbra ; Tildesley, Miss M. L., Britain, Wolver- 
outbreak of Mar prevented any decision. hampton ; TMusselmann, Prof. D., Belgium, Brussels; 

The next regular year for a Session of the Congress Vallois, Prof. H. V., France, Paris ; Valsik, Dr.* 
Mould be 1946. In vieM^ of the present situation, J. A., Czechoslovakia, Prague ; Wrong, Miss 
hoM'ever, the surviving and accessible members of the Margaret, Canada ; Zollschan, Dr. I., Czecho- 
Bureau agreed to refer the decision as to- the Third Slovakia, 

Session to the Permanent Council of the Congress, In addition, the folloMung expressed their regret 
and received from the Royal Anthropological Insti- that they M ere prevented from attending the Oxford 
tute of Great Britain and Ireland an invitation to meeting ; — 

hold such a meeting in England. - Alcobe, Prof. S. (Barcelona) ; Braunholtz, H. J. 

This meeting Mas held in Oxford, on the invitation (London) ; Corso, Prof. R. (Naples) ; Gahs, Prof, 
of the LTiiversity, from Friday, 12 April, to Monday, A., and Gavazzi, Dr. M. (Zagreb) ; Kleiweg de 
15 April, 1946. Accommodation Mas reserved for ZMaan, Prof. J. P. (Amsterdam) ; Mendez Correa, 
the members of the Permanent Council in Nom' Prof. A. A. (Porto) ; Pericot Garcia, Prof. L. (Barce- 
College, Oxford, and the sessions Mere held, some in Iona) ; Raftery, Dr. J. (Dublin) ; Richards, Dr. 
NeM' College, some in the University School of Audrey I. (vS. Africa) ; Santos, Prof. J, R. dos (Porto) ; 
Geography. Silva Correia, Lt.-Col. A. de (Nova Goa) ; Speiser, 

The folloMing delegates Mere present : — Prof. F. (Basel) ; Stolyhwa, Dr. Eugenia (Cracow) ; 

Alfoldi, Prof. A., Hungary, Buda Pest ; Arik, Dr. Woo, Prof. T. L. (Nanking) ; Zupanic, Prof. N. 
R. O., Turkey, Ankara; de Barandiaran, Prof. J. M., (Ljubljana). 

Spain : Breuil, Rev. Abbe H., France, Paris ; The folloMing representatives of other bodies 
Brodrick, A. H., Britain, London (Secretary) ; attended the discussions and public lectures : — 

' Cainpenhout, Prof. E. van, Belgium, Louvain; Delegates -of the Boyal Anthropological Institute: 

Charles. Rev. Prof. P., Belgium, Louvain ; Le Gros Fleure, Prof. H. J., President ; Fagg, W. B., Hon,^ 

Clark, Prof. W. E., Britain, Oxford ; Fischer, Prof. H. Secretary ; Lindgren, Dr. E. J., Editor. 

Thy, Netherlands, Utrecht ; Fleure, Prof. H. J., Britain, Members of the Oxford Faculty of Anthropology : 

Roy. Anthrop. Inst.; Gabus, Prof. J., SMitzerland, Radclilfc-BroMTi, Prof. A,R., Dept, of Social Anthro- 

Neuchatel; Genna, Prof. G., Italy, Florence; Hailey, pology ; Penniman, T. K., Curator, Pitt Rivers 

Rt. Hon. Lord, Britain, Colonial Office ; Hutton^ Museum ; Weiner, J. S., Reader ip. Physical 

Prof. J. H., Britain, Cambridge; Jansen, Dr V. J., Anthropology; Blackv^ood, Miss B., Lecturer in 

Netherlands, Utrecht ; Jonghe, Prof. E. de, Belgium, Ethnology; Fortes, Dr. M.^ Reader in Social 

Louvain ; Kansu, Prof. Shevket Aziz, Turkey, Ankara ; Anthropology ; Bradford, J. S. P., Assistant, Pitt 

Karvonen, Dr. Martti, Finland, Helsinki ; Felhoen Rivers Museum. 

Kraal, Dr. Johanna, Netherlands, Amsterdam; Other delegates and observers: Childe, Prof. V. 

Leroi-Gourhan, A., France, Paris ; Lindblom, Prof. Gordon, Edinburgh, from the International Con- 

G., SM'eden, Stockholm ; Locher, Dr. G. W., Nether- gress of Prehistoric and Protohistoric Sciences ; 

lands, Leiden; Luquin, Dr. Eduardo, Mexico ; Mac- Hailey, Rt. Hon. Lord, Colonial Office ; Zimmern, 

alister. Dr. R, A. S., Eire ; Morgenstierne, Prof. G., a., and Huxley, Dr. Julian, United Nations 

NorM-ay, Oslo ; Myres, Sir John, Britain, Oxford Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization. 

(Secretary) ; Olbrechts, Prof. F.]\[., Belgium, Ghent ; 

PoM’ell Price, Lt.-Col.. British India ; Photiades, Prof. 

A., Greece; Radcliffe-BroMn, Prof. A. R., Britain, WELCOME BY THE U^1\ERS1T1l 

Oxford; Riviere, Prof. G. H., France, Paris ; Schmidt, At the Opening Session on 13 April, the Delegates 

Rev. Prof. W., \htican City ; Sergi, Prof. S., Italy, Mere Melcomed by the Vice-Chancellor (Sir Richard 
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Livingstone, President of Corpus Christi College), as 
follows : — 

■ It IS a great pleasure to welcome the Council of the 

■ C'ongress to Oxford, and I venture to think that you 
' have cho'^en a very suitable place for your first post- 
' war meeting. Oxford was the first British University 
' to appoint (in 1883) a teacher of Anthropology (E. B. 

’ Tylor — a great name in the histor\' of yoLU' studies), 

' and the first to institute (in 1907) a Diploma in Anthro- 
' pology. Tliere is now a full Professorship of Social 
" Anthropology, and a University Readership. Special 
‘ attention has always been devoted to the training of 
' administrators and missionaries ; to systematic work 
‘ in human geography ; and to those aspects of Anthro- 
‘ pology and Ethnology which illustrate the traditional 
‘ Oxford studies of Ancient History and Philosophy. 

' In that connexion I must specially mention the 
‘ name of fSir Jolui M%Tes, who has been one of the vital 
' forces in Oxford studies for more years than I can 
' remember, and whom we are delighted to see here 
' to-day, perennially young in mind. 

" It is natural that Oxford, where humanistic and 
‘ scientific studies both hold an important place, should 

■ especiallj' welcome members of your Congress. One 
' of the intellectual dangers of the day is a divorce 
' between' humanism and science, though both should be 
' indivisible parts of human culture, as both are certainly 

■ essential to human progress. But Anthropology is a 

* bridge-subject, drawing from Religion, Philosophy, 

‘ Hi story, ^Esthetics, as well as from Anatomy, Physiology, 

^ Geology, and other sciences. Your influence is for 
‘ contact and alliance between studies that need each 
' other and are impoverished if they live in isolation. 

' But your presence suggests other reflections. In 
' these international societies we ha\'e a s\Tnbol and 
' t\^e of the world as it should be — the co-operation of 
‘ men of all nations for a common piupose. Anthro- 
^ pologists no doubt have their differences (those of 
‘ antiquarians are commonly supposed often to be 

* acute), but, unlike statesmen, they settle them without 
‘ bloodshed. Plato thought that the world would never 
‘ ha\'e peace till philosophers were rulers and rulers 
‘ philosophers. Perhaps he might have regarded anthro- 
‘ pologists as capable of taking the philosophers^ place. 

' Certainly the best tjqie of scientist has much in common 
' with what he meant by a philosopher. 

' Then, too, one cannot see this gathering without 
’ reflecting on the storms that have swept the world 
' since you met at Copenhagen in 1938. All of you will 
’ remember colleagues or friends who have dDeen the 
‘ victims of these storms, and whose deaths have left 
' your studies poorer. And, apart from these casualties, 

' how many who co-operated with you have been cut off 
‘ from scientific fellowship by the schism of w^ar. Fortu- 
‘ nately, when these storms subside human beings set 
‘ about rebuilding their ruined projects and carrying on 
‘ the work of civilization. In that imw^earied courage 
‘ and faith the hope of progress consists : and perhaps 
‘ I may welcome you not only as members of your Con- 

* gress but as representatives of that spirit.’ 

The thanks of the meeting tvere expressed by Pro- 
fessor Kai Birket Smith (Copenhagen). 

In the afternoon the Vice-Chancellor received the 
delegates and many members of the University at tea 
in the Hall of Corpus Christi College. The thanks of 
the guests were expressed by Professor V. Suk (Brno). 

[ 


After dinner the Warden of Xew College, Mr. A. H. 
Smith, w'elcomed the delegates, whose thanks w'ere 
expressed by I)r. G. Lindblom (Stockholm). 

FIRST BUSINESS MEETING : 1.5 APRIL 
Professor Kai Birket Smith (Copenhagen, General 
Secretary) referred to the death of the President of 
the Copenhagen Congress, Professor Thomas Thomsen, 
and proposed as President for the present meeting 
Professor H. J. Fleure, President of the Royal 
Anthropological Institute. 

Professor Fleure, taking the chair, nominated as 
Vice-Presidents for the present meeting Professor E. 
de Jonghe (Belgium), Dr. G. Lindblom (Swx^den), 
Professor G. W. Locher (Netherlands), Professor S. 
Sergi (Italy), Rev. Dr. W. Schmidt (Vatican City), 
Professor E. Tamagnini (Portugal), Professor H. V^. 
Vallois (France). 

Date and Place of the next Session of the Congress . — • 
It was agreed that at this meeting proposals should 
be made freely, and discussed informally, but that 
decisions should be deferred to the Second Business 
Meeting on Monday, 15 April, in order to allow' full 
opportunity for exchange of views among the dele- 
gates. 

The normal year for a Session of the Congress w'oiild 
be 1946, but circumstances seemed to indicate 1947 
or 1948 as the earliest possible. 

Invitations w'ere presented : — 

(a) from the Government of Czechoslovakia, repre- 
sented by the Charge d’ Affaires in London, M. 
Cisar, supported by Professor V. Suk (Brno) and 
Dr. J. A. Valsik (Prague) ; 

(b) from the Government of Mexico, represented 
by the Charge d' Affaires, M. E. Luquin ; 

(c) from the Government of Portugal, communicated 
by Prof. E. Tamagnini (C’oiinbra) ; 

(d) from Belgium, communicated by Professor E. de 
Jonghe (Louvain), Professor F. M. Olbrechts 
(Ghent), and Professor van Campenliout and Rev. 
Professor Charles (Louvain), who explained the 
circumstances which prevented formal invitation 
from the Government ; 

(e) from Turkey, communicated by Professor Shevket 
Aziz Kansu and Dr. Remzi Oguz Arik (Ankara), 
who undertook to consult their Government with- 
out delay. 

Revision of the List of the Permanent Council . — Sir 
John 5[yres (Oxford, General Secretary) described the 
procedure hitherto followed in filling vacancies, by 
co-optation, with informal regard to the representa- 
tion of departments of science, or leading academic 
institutions, in each country. When delegates so 
nominated were unable to attend a meeting, the 
advice of the Embassy or Legation in the country 
where the meeting is held, is sought, to secure the 
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attcmliinoe of a temporary representative or observer. 
After diseiisMon. it was agreed that this })rocedure 
took suttioient account of the different conditions in 
the countries to be represented : and the hope was 
ex])ressed that before the next Se.ssion of the Congress, 
delegate-; might be ai)pointed from the countries not 
yet represented in the Permanent Council, especiallv 
in Asia and South America. 

B( pot ts of (I rrh C b;/? 7ti ItU i s . — At the London 

and Copenhagen Congresses, subjects brought before 
the Sections, but not susceptible of immediate dis- 
cussion. were referred to Kesearcii Committees. 
During the war, the activities of these Committees 
were almost a\ holly suspended, but it Avas found 
possible to submit for proAusional discussion some 
aspects of their Avork, in the communications AA^hich 
are summarized beloAv (Max. 1916, 75£f) : and the 
Committees Avere reappointed, some A\ith changes of 
composition or of terms of reference. 

SECOXD BUSIXESS 2IEETIXG : 15 APBIL 

Date and Plncf of the next Congress, — The discussion 
adjourned from 13 April aa ^s resumed. It aa us agreed 
by 20 votes to 10 that the Third Congress should take 
place in the year 1947, and preferably in the month 
of August or the first aa eek of September. 

It Avas agreed, Avhile thanking the representatives 
of Belgium and of Turkey for their unothcial inAuta- 
tions, to limit the choice to the three official invita- 
tions from the GoA^ernments of CzechosloA'akia, 
Mexico, and Portugal, specifically for 1947. 

On a secret ballot, CzechosloAuikia receh^ed 39 
Azotes, Portugal 37, and Mexico 26. The Third 
Session of the C’ongress Avill therefore be held in 
Prague, in August, 1947. 

The other delegations A\ere cordially thanked for 
their iiiAutations : the hope Avas expressed that they 
may be reneAved on future occasions : and it aa as 
strongh' recommended to the Third Congress that 
the Fourth Congre.ss might, if possible, be held in 
Belgium. 

The Officers of the Congress Avere authorized to take 
appropriate action, in the event of any unforeseen 
emergency affecting the date or place of the Third 
Session. 

Admissioti of thf'. BusCian Language under Article 12. 
— It AA'as agreed, on the motion of Dr. J. A. ^hlis^k 
(Prague) to recommend to the Third Congress that 
Article 12 of the Beglement Oetieral be amended by 
including Bussian among the languages prescribed 
for official use by the Congress. Also that, since this 
change of regulation cannot be effected until the 
Fourth Congress, the Organizing Committee of the 
Third Congress should be in Anted to proAude for the 
acceptance of communications in Bussian on that 
occasion. M. Leroi-Gourhan (Paris) suggested that 


this sliould be conditional on the full and effecth^e 
participation of the Bussians in the Congress. 

The List of the Permanent Council, as amended in 
the course of the present meeting, Avas adopted and 
referred to the Officers of the Congress for completion. 

The United Xations Educational. Scientific, and 
Cultural Orgayiization. — As it seemed desirable to 
ascertain the relations b.etAA-een this ncAv international 
organization and non-gOA^ernmental international 
organizations already established, such as the present 
C'ongress, the chief adAUser (and former Secretary) of 
UNESCO, Sir Alfred Zimmern, and the Executh^e 
Secretary to the Preparatory Commission, Dr. Julian 
Huxley, F.B.S., kindly agreed to address the Perma- 
nent Council on Sunday, 14 April. 

The United Nations Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization AAms created at a conference in 
London on 1 NoA^ember, 1945, in accordance A\ ith the 
resolution proposed on behalf of the French GoA'ern- 
ment at San Francisco, and unanimoii.>ly appro A^ed. 
A draft constitution has been Avidely circulated for 
comment, and it is agreed that the seat of UNESCO 
shall be in Paris, like the Institute of f'ultural Co- 
operation established by the League of Nations. 

The aim of L^NESCO is to adAuince, through the 
educational and scientific and cultural relations of 
the peoples of the Avorld, the objectHes of inter- 
national peace and security. With a view to pre- 
serAung the independence, integrity, and fruitful 
diA'ersity of the cultures and educational systems of 
the States Members of this Organization, the Organiza- 
tion is prohibited from interA^ening in matters Avhich 
are essentially AAuthin their domestic jurisdiction. 
The Organization aaIU include a General Conference, 
ExecutiA^e Board, and a Secretariat. Each Member 
State AAill make its OAAn arrangements for associating 
its principal bodies, preferably by the formation of a 
National Commission. 

In the matter Avhich directly interests the Inter- 
national Congress, UNESCO may make suitable 
arrangements for consultation and co-operation AA'ith 
non-goA^ernmental international organizations con- 
cerned AA'ith matters AA'ithin its competence, and may 
inAute them to undertake specific ta.sks. Such co- 
operation may also include appropriate particijjation 
by representatives of such organizations on adAusory 
committees set up by the General Conference. 
{Article XI, 4.) 

Discussion. — 14 April : Professor K. Birket Smith 
(Copenhagen) in the Chair. Sir> Alfred Zimmern, 
commending UNESCO to the meeting, and sub- 
mitting copies of its constitution, said that it had the 
double purpose of helping scholars and helping A\wld 
peace, by estabhshing a hnk betAveen knowledge and 
power. He gave examples of recent distortions of 
historical truth and of pseudo-sciences serAung 
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political ends. ‘ Geopolitik/ for example,, was Nazi 
distortion of the geographical generalizations of an 
Oxford teacher, Sir Halford ^Mackinder. The political 
organization of the United Nations needs to be 
* uiiderpiiined * intellectnally by such an organization 
as UNESCO is intended to be. UNO might fall into 
the wrong hands ; statesmen may go far astray with- 
out guidance from instructed public opinion. Over 
forty countries were represented at the Preparatory 
Conference ; and some of the speakers represented 
‘ non-governmental international organizations ' like 
the present Congress ; and this mode of co-operation 
by observers could be extended. 

Hr. Julian Huxley, F.R.S., Avho had succeeded Sir 
Alfred Ziiiimern as Executive Secretary of the 
Preparatory Commission, described the new^ organiza- 
tion in detail. The two deputy-secretaries are 
French and American. There are seven functional 
divisions : that for natural science being directed by 
a biochemist, Hr. Joseph Needham (Cambridge). 
The human species was unique m its variability and 
the need was not for uniformity but for still greater 
variability within a larger cultural unity ; in Frank's 
phrase ‘ an orchestration of cultures.’ He thought 
that anthropologists should give greater attention to 
art qva art. UNESCO would not itself undertake 
antliropologieal work, but Avould seek to stimulate 
bodies like this Congress to do so, and perhaps assist 
publication. 

Sir John Myres (Oxford) review^ed the history of 
international organization in anthropology, which 
w^ent back to about 1850, and described the establish- 
ment of the present Congress as a purely and truly 
international body. In reply to his and other cj[ues- 
tion^, further assurance was given that under 
Artidf XI, 4, UNESCO contemplates no hiterference 
with existing non-governmental international organi- 
zations, while offering opportunities of co-operation 
between them in more general enterprises. 

It was therefore agreed unanimously to w elcome the 
establishment of the new^ Organization, and to look 
forw arc! to opportunities of fruitful co-operation w ith it. 

THE RESEARCH COHHITTEE^ OF THE CON- 
GRESS 

At the London and Copenhagen Sessions, subjects 
requiring international co-operation and prolonged 
enquiries were referred to Research Committees. 
Though the activities of these Committees were 
almost wholly interrupted by the w^ar, it has been 
found possible to obtain either intfrim reports, or 
communications on special aspects of these en(|uiries ; 
and after discussion, the Research Committees were 
respectively reappointed or reorganized as follows : — 

Inirrnational in Arctic Ethnology . — A pro- 

visional report was presented by Hr. Kai Birket 

L 


Smith (Copenhagen : rapport^-nr) and the Committee 
w'as reappointed. 

Standardization of Anthropological T(chni(p(c . — A 
provisional rejiort w'as presented by Miss M. L. 
Tildesley (Wolverhampton : rapportcnr). The 

Copenhagen proposals had been submitted to the 
Committee, and R) out of 35 members had replied. 
Portugal had made great progress during the w'ar- 
years. The British Committee was active until the 
w\ar intervened. The United States, under Hrdlieka's 
inffiience, had proceeded independently, but Boas had 
used his inffuence in favour of collaboration, and the 
younger men were more ready to co-operate. 

For valid comparisons, more exact dehnitions of 
measurements w^ere required. The unit of measure- 
ment should not be less than tive-sixth of the standard 
deviation. Breitinger's method of measuring skull 
capacity w^as quicker and more accurate than that of 
MacHoneli. 

Professor H. V. Vallois (Paris) reported on La 
Standardisation de certaines ^lensurations dts Os des 
2Icmbres. 

Professor E. Tamagnini (Coimbra) stressed the 
need of standardizing not only measurements, but 
Avays of using them. 

Professor H. V. Vallois (Paris) insisted that 
standardization was absolutely essential to scientitic 
progress, how^ever much some might dislike adjusting 
themselves to international standards. Methods are 
more important than nomenclature. 

Professor V. Suk (Brno) said that exact measure- 
ments AAx^re not necessarily correct measurements, 
owing to physiological changes, e.g. resulting from 
heavy Avork. Exact measurements of the bones of a 
liAung person Avere impossible ; another example w*as 
the measurement of the noses of corpses before and 
after dissection. 

Miss Tildesley replied that exact measurements w ere 
not demanded ; only due alloAvance for A^ariability. 

Professor Kansu thought that the question did not 
become important until the uniAa*rsity stage of 
education. 

Professor K. vStolyhwo (Cracow ) called attention to 
Le prohlime des facteiirs qui stabiUsent la structure 
racialc dts populations anthropologigues. (^L\x, 1946, 
75.) The latter was discussed by Professor Kansu 
(Ankara), Hr. Valsik (Prague), Professor Tamagnini 
(Coimbra), Professor van Campenhout (Lou\nun), and 
Professor Sergi (Rome), and referred to a iioav 
Research Committee consisting of those speakers, 
AAith Professor StolyhAvo as rapporteur, and x>ow'er to 
ad{l to their number. 

Notice AA'as given on behalf of Hoeent Hr. Eugenia 
StolyliAva (CracoAv), Avho Avas unable to be present, 
of a discussion of The necessity of an international 
organization to investigate the problem of the racial 
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differentiation of tht length of the genital period in Man. 
Tliis was referred to the Organizing Committee of the 
Third Congress. 

The Study and Definition of Ayithropological and 
Ethnological Terms. — There was no formal report 
from Professor Herskovitz (Chicago), but Sir John 
Myres made a eommunication on the objects and 
method of the Committee. (Man, 194b, 77.) 

Professor H. J. Pleure, F.R.S., President of the 
Royal Anthropological Institute, gave an account of 
the new Edition oi Anthropologiccd Xotes and Queries, 
of which he is editor-in-chief, in which the principal 
difficulties of current nomenclature are discussed. 
Xotes and Queries was published seventy years ago 
for the guidance of untrained travellers and settlers. 
Terminology was fundamental, and full of difficulties. 
In physical anthropology it had been taken over by a 
British Association Committee. In technology especi- 
ally a comparative glossary was needed, and should 
be considered at the next Congress independently. 

These communications were discussed by Rev. Dr. 
Wilhelm Schmidt, Professor Suk, ]\I. Leroi-Gourhan, 
M. Arik, Professor Kansu, Dr. Lindblom, Professor 
Vallois, and Dr. Fortes. 

Professor Radcliffe-Brown insisted that an agreed 
terminology must grow, and that the real trouble was 
more fundamental — the insufficiently advanced state 
of antliropological science, especially in social anthro- 
pology. The test of progress in any science is its 
standard terminology. 

The Committee was reappointed with po^\'er to add 
to its number. 

The Conditions of Anthropologiced and Ethnological 
Teaching in the countries represented at the Congress, 
and the obstacles to the aehnission of these studies in 
public education. — There was no formal report, but 
Dr. H. Fischer (Utrecht : rapporteur) described 
current practice in the Netherlands, and submitted 
textbooks written for Dutch schools. Before the 
war intervened, he had received reports from Pro- 
fes.sors Speiser (Switzerland), Stolyhwo (Poland), 
Kroeber (U.S.A.), Guha (India), Schapera (South 
Africa), Birket Smith (Denmark), and Sergi (Italy). 

Professor Tamagnini (Coimbra) reported on the 
position in Portugal, Professor Kansu on recent pro- 
gres.s in Turkey, Dr. Birket Smith on the anthropo- 
logical degree-course at Copenhagen, and Professor 
Kroeber on courses in U.S.A. 

Sir John Myres (Oxford) analysed the position of 
anthropology and ethnology in public education, and 
urged that students should acquire an inclusive 
foundation of knowledge of the whole science before 
proceeding to specialize (Win, 1946, 79). 

Professor A. P. Elkin (Sydney) sent a communica- 
tion (Man, 1946, 78) which was read in his absence 
by Miss Blackwood. 


Dr. M. Fortes (Oxford) made a communication 
(3Lvn, 1946, 80) on the special training of adminis- 
trators and candidates for the colonial services. 

Rev. Dr. W. Schmidt (Vatican City) reviewed Swiss 
practice, and drew attention to the great develop- 
ment of Jo -anthropological teaching at all levels 

under Nazi administration, which demanded serious 
and positive refutation. 

Professor Ra del itfe- Brown (Oxford) supported the 
geographical approach to the subject in education. 
He agreed with Dr. W. Schmidt s view that an- 
thropologists had the duty of making the valid 
results of their researches known to governments and 
to the public ; and illustrated his recommendations 
by the methods of introducing anthropology into the 
curriculum of Universities so different as Sydney, 
Capetowm, Chicago, Edinburgh, Oxford, and Cam- 
bridge. 

Sir John M;vTes (Oxford) gave further illustrations 
of this from the earlier history of anthropological 
teaching. 

The Committee was reappointed with the omission 
of Professor Krause (Leipzig) and Professor Vuia 
(Roumania), and the addition of Professor Kansu 
(Turkey). 

Conservation of Aboriginal Peoples whose modes of 
life are of scientific interest. — There was no formal 
report, but Professor Radchife-Brovai (Oxford : 
rapporteur) gave examples of the breakdown of 
aboriginal modes of life in war-time : e.g. the spread of 
prostitution and crime in Tanga under enemy and 
allied occupation which it would take a generation to 
assess. In Australia damage was done by private indi- 
viduals not by mass-action : in Western Austraha 
disease had been a frequent cause of devastation : it 
moves slowly but acts rapidly. Australian soldiers 
returning from, New Guinea Avere demanding a ’ New 
Deal ’ for the natiA^es, though conditions Avere fairly 
good before. In Brazil, great Avork Avas being done 
under the guidance of the Minister for Native Affairs. 
The Avork of the U.S. Indian Bureau aa ^s Avell knoAAn. 
No one could foresee the effects, on African natiA^e 
life, of the return of 250,000 Africans from serAUce 
OA erseas. Culture- contact AA as a misleading term, for 
it did not suggest the disequihbrium inAoh^ed. 
Western ciA^ilization was the most destructiA'e force 
ever let loose on earth. The great need Avas for study 
of the conditions of social equilibrium. 

Professor de Jonghe (LouA^ain : in the chair) spoke 
of the problem of the Congo pygmies, and of the 
Belgian gOA^ernment's attempt to hmit their nomadism 
and dependence on their taller neighbours. 

Dr. Locher (Leiden) said that the need A\’as to eon- 
serA'e natives, not as relics of the past, but as an 
integral part of the Avorld to come. He emphasized 
the native's complete misunderstanding of the forces 
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at work in the world, by a story of a Dutch New 
Guinea chief who offered to mediate between the 
Allies and the Japanese. 

Professor A. P. Elkin (Sydney) sent a communica- 
tion which was read in his absence by ]Miss Blackwood 
(:\L\Ts-, 1946, SI). 

The Bev. J. M. de Barandiaran (Spain) read a com- 
munication on The Conservation of the Basque People 
1946, 82). 

Professor Birket Smith (Copenhagen) surveyed the 
conservation of Eskimo communities in Alaska, 
Canada, and Greenland. Even under the liberal 
pohcy of protection in Greenland, Eskimo culture 
continued to decay. A more dynamic policy was 
now being elaborated, and he agreed with the con- 
clusions of Professor Elkin. 

Mr. A. H. Brodrick (London) described his ovti 
efforts to rescue records of native culture by films, in 
Annam and elsewhere. 

The Bight Honourable Lord Hailey, representing 
the British Colonial Office, drew attention to the 
increase of the Colonial Besearch Fund from half a 
million sterling to one million annually ; and, on the 
other hand, to the levelling effect of Soviet iz at ion on 
the diverse peoples of Central Asia. Alien ideas of 
land tenure had been a serious cause of social decay ; 
but alienation of native lands was now carefully 
curtailed in the British Empire. Government could 
do much by negative action, as by restricting sales of 
land, and in some instances by exclusion of mission- 
aries. But education, even in the vernacular, and 
also European medicine, was a great dissolving force. 
And the actions of governments had been a far less 
serious cause of decay* than economic and industrial 
factors such as the motor bus, and interpenetration 
by other non-European peoples. Governments gave 
importance to anthropological research for tlieir own 
practical purposes, not for its own sake. Govern- 
ment anthropologists had been appointed in many 
regions, and research by individual anthropologists 
was now widely welcomed. He was himself opposed 
to asking anthropologists untrained in administra- 
tion, for advice as to policy. An administrator 
who knows a little Anthropology is better than an 
anthropologist who knows nothing of administra- 
tion. 

Professor Badcliffe-Brown distinguished between 
the problems of preserving records of primitive modes 
of life, and the effects of other cultures on it, and of 
preserving the aboriginal communities themselves. 
The latter applied to advanced as well as to primitive 
cultures, in face of Europeanization. Applied anfliro- 
pology should benefit the whole .world. He moved 
the discharge of the present Besearch Committee and 
the establishment of two independent Committees. 

It was agreed to discharge the existing Besearch 
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Committee and to establish new Committees to 
report : — 

(rz) on the presf^rvation of records of jjriniitivf lift and 
the effects of culture -contact on It : — 

Pi J. H. Hutton (Caml)ri(l2e : rnpifurtf ui ) \ 

Dr. K. O. Ank (Turkey) ; Dr. K Birket Smith (Deu- 
inark) ; Profes-^or Rtuh-lifie-Biowii (Oxfur<l) ; Dr. 
HoKbiii (S. Africa); Dr. D. Jcnne.ss ((.'anada)y l'*iote>>,«>r 
A. L Kroeber (C.»S.A.) ; .M, Leioi-Dourhau (f'rauce) ; 

J)r. Lmdbloin (S\\eileu); Prufe-'^or Loclicr (Xethcr- 
land-^) ; Professor Martinez del Kio (Mexuo); Dr. 
Schebesta (XetheilantD) ; Profess^)!* Schapera (S. Africa). 

(6) on the application of anthropological and ethno- 
logiccd sciences to administration and public affairs : — 

Professor Locher (Netherlands : rapporteur) ; Dr. K, 
Birket Smith (Denmark) ; Profe.-'Mu- A. P. Elkin (New 
South Wales) ; Professor C. Dar\ll Forde (Loudon) ; Dr. 
M. Fortes (Oxford); Dr. Ohurve (Briti-ih India)'; M. 
Griaule (f’ ranee) ; Professor de Jonglie (Belgium) ; Pro- 
fessor Barbosa Sueira (Portugal). 

The Distribution of Megalithic Cultures and their 
Influence on Ancient and Modern Civilizations. — No 
formal report was presented, but- communications 
were made by Professor V. Gordon Childe (Edin- 
burgh : ]\L\n, 1946, 83) and Dr. B. A. 8. Maialister 
(Eire : ^Lyn, 1946, 84). These communications were 
referred to the Committee, which was reappointed 
Avith the omission of the name of Dr. Adolf Mahr 
(Eire). 

OTHER COM MUSIC AT loss 

The Abbe H. Breuil (Paris) gave a public lecture, 
with projections, on The Prehistoric Cave Paintings 
of South Africa, and the problems which flag raise 
(Man, 1946, 73). 

^liss Amice M. Calverley (London) exhibiteil Films 
of Roumanian Folk Dances and other Cert, monies 
(Man, 1946, 74). 

VISITS TO UXIVERSITY . IXSTITCTIOXS 
AXD DEPARTMEXTS 

On Sunday, 14 April, the delegates were received 
at the Ashmolean Museum by the Kee})er of the 
^luseum, Mr. K. T. Parker, and the Keeper of the 
Antiquarium, Mr. D. B. Harden. 

On Monday, 15 April, the delegates were received 
at the Pitt Bivers Museum of Ethnography by the 
Curator, Mr. T. K. Penniman, the Lecturer in 
Ethnology, Miss Beatrice Blackwood, and Mr. J. S. P. 
Bradford. Assistant. 

Proceeding thence to the Department 'of Human 
Anatomy, they were addressed by the Professor of 
Anatomy, Dr. .W. E. Le Gros Clark, F.B.8., on the 
Imimdiate Problems of Hutnan Palceontology (Man, 
1946, 72), and by the Beader in Physical Anthro- 
pology, Mr. J. S. Weiner (^Lxn, 1946, 76), and were 
entertained at tea by the members of the Sub- 
Faculty of Anthropology. 
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( y)X( 'L I ^DIXG MEEriXG 
At tlu* eoiieludiiig meeting, on the evening of 
13 Aj)!*!!, the following expressions of thanks were 
adopted, on the pro])osal respectively of Dr. \\ Suk, 
Dr. Johanna Follioen Kraal, and Professor Pvadeliffe- 
Bro\Mi . — 

' The members of the Permanent Council assembled 
' at Xew C ollege, Oxford, express tJieir most cordial 
' thanks to the University of Oxford for the invitation 
’ from the JSiib-Faculty of Anthropology to assemble 
' there . to the Vice-Chancellor of the University. ^>ir 
Richanl Livinustone. for his welcome, f(.>r his in- 
’ spiring address, and for liis hospitahtt' in C’orpus 
' ChiDti College : t<; the Professor of Human Anatomy 
‘ Dr. \\ . E. Le Gros Clark, F.P.S., and to the Header 

* in Physical Anthropology, Mr. J. S. Weiner, for the 
‘ reception in their departments : to the Curator of 
' the Pitt Hi vers Museum, 3[r. T. K. Penniman ; to 
■ Mi'^s Beatrice Blackwood, Header in Ethnology ; and 
‘ to Mr. J. S. P. Bradford, for their demonstrations of 
‘ ethn(tgra})hiccil material ; to the Keeper of the 
‘ Asliinolean, Mr. K. T. Parker, and the Keeper of 
‘ the Antiquarium. Mr. D. B. Harden, for admission 
‘ to the collections in their charge : to the Professor 

* of (geography, Lt.-Col. Kenneth Mason, for the nse 
‘ of the Lecture Hoorn and Hall of the School of 

* Cieoj^rajihy : and to ail who have contributed to the 
' sucre^Mul conduct of this meeting. 

' To the Warden and Fellows of Xew College, 

^ Oxford, for permission to reside and conduct the 
‘ bu.siness of the meeting in college ; to Emeritus 
' Professor Sir John MtTes for his preparations for 
' this meeting, and for many years of service to 
^ Anthrojxdogical and Ethnological studies.’ 

The text of the speech of Dr. Eelhoen Kraal 

follows 

’ ^Ir. C'hairman, Sir John, Mesdames et Messieurs ; 
' La voix feminine ne s'est pas foit entendre ici 
' pendant not re conference. Pour eviter qu'on en- 

* veut a not re sexe d 'a voir ete except ion nellement 
‘ tacit urne je demande la parole pour un instant et 

* j‘espere que les autres dames ]>resentes ne seront pas 
' fachec.s si je parle au.ssi en leur nom. Cepcndant, 
' ce n*e''t pas .seulement au nom des femmes, mais je 
‘ crois parler aiissi bien ou nom de tous ces messieurs 
' si je prononce quelques mots de remerciments a 

* Tadre-se du college que s’appelle nouveau mais 


of A itntotnff, Unirrrsttjj of Oxford 
Those whose acquaintance with the study of 
fos'^il man is mainly limited to popular disqui- 
sition'^ in the illustrated y)ress, or to the echoes of 
somewhat acrimonious controversies between anatom- 
ist^ or anthropologists, may well be excused if they 


‘ qiii est en fait un college tres ancieii et tres venerable. 

‘ Ce college, Sir John, nous a fait uue reception aussi 
' chaleureiise et aussi hospitaliere que nous n’avions 
‘ pas cru possible apres les anncT^s d'angoisse que tout 

■ le monde a du subir. 

' Ce qiii ])our nous autres et rangers a ete extreme- 
' ment reposant — quoique le programme fut tres 

* rempli — e'est T esprit de calme et de bienvcillance 
' qiii est si propice a la science * 

■ Partir, e'est mourir un pen; demain nous serous 

* cxpulses de ce ])arad is (pii est votre college et nous 
' le regret tous inliiiiment, mais nous prendron.s avee 
' nous un beau souvenir (|ui nous soutiendra dans les 

■ mois futurs quand nous serous rentres dans nos 
‘ pays respect ifs, qui sans doute demandront de nous 
‘ des efforts encore assez durs avant que chez nous 
' aussi la science puis.se trouver un milieu aussi 

* paisible que le procure ce college- ci. 

* Ce college a un motto* tres charinant : Alanners 
^ wak'i/th Alan. On pourrait traduire ce motto en 
Hermes anthropologiques — et j'espere que sur cette 
‘ terniinologie et eette interpretation tous ceux qui 
‘ sont presents pourront etre d’ accord — on pourrait 
^ done traduire “ Manners makyth Man “ par : 

’ chaque pays a ses propres manim*es, ses propres 
’ traditions pour former ses hommes. 

* La maniere dont Xew' College a forme ses disciples, 

' nous pouvous en juger par les resuitats ; par les 
' exemples avee lesquels nous avons eu I'honneur 
' d'entrer (oil bien de rentrer) en contact. Sir John, 

■ Tautre jour votre collegue suedois a deja fait vos 
‘ eloges qui nous out ete prises pour ainsi dire du 
‘ C(jeur. Puis je aj outer aujourd'hui que la maniere 
' dont Xew' College forme la j*eune generation nous a 
' frappe si agreablement dans les personnes de vos 
‘ pet its -his. Puis je vous remercier au nom de 
* tout le Conseil Permanent et de ceux qui, grace a 
' votre bien ve ilia lice ont pu assist er au present meet- 
' ing de ce que vous avez bien voiilu faire pour nous 
' en nous montraiit en vos jjetits-fils, Douglas and 

■ Hoderick 3fyres, le j^rototype du gentilhomme de 
' science anglais.' 

Sir John and Lady iMyres desire to express to the 
foreign members of the Permanent Council their 
grateful appreciation of a gift of choice flowers. 

On Tuesday, 16 April, the delegates left Oxford for 
London by train, and were received at the Hoyal 
Anthropological Institute (3Lvx, 1946, 85). 

By Profe-S'^or IT. B. Le Cfro-s Clark ^ F.R.S. 

assume that, during the last ten years or so, little 
fresh evidence in this held of scien(*e has come to 
light. But they would be mistaken. Probably due 
to a more scientiHcally cautious attitude, anatomists 
anri anthropologists seem less ready than formerly 


IMMEDIATE PROBLEMS OF HUMAN PALEONTOLOGY. 
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to draw far-reaching conclusions from fragmentary 
fossils, at least in popular print, so that new tinds 
tend to gain less publicity. However, during the few 
years before the beginning of the last v ar, some quite 
remarkable discoveries were made in many parts of 
the world, and now that the war is over and the oppor- 
tunity arises to turn our attention to peaceful pur- 
suits, it is important to try and assess the signihcance 
of these fossils, and to fit them together into a com- 
prehensive scheme of human volution. In the short 
time at my disposal, I should like to direct attention 
to certain problems which particularly seem to require 
attention. 

The position of Xt and erthal 2Ian in Human Evolu- 
tion. — Shortly before the beginning of the war, 
reports appeared on remains of Neanderthal Man 
from Southern Italy (Blanc, 1939), Southern Uzbe- 
kistan (Debetz, 1940 ; Weidenreich, 1945) and 
Palestine (McCown and Keith, 1939). This accession 
of material, together with a critical review on the age 
of Neanderthal Man by Zeuner which appeared in 
1940, leads one to ask if it is yet possible to determine 
finally whether this extinct race represented a phase 
in the evolution of Homo sapiens ^ or whether it was 
only a collateral specialization having nothing to do 
with the origin of modern types of man. On the 
whole, the evidence at present' seems to be in favour 
of the latter interpretation, but there is still far from 
unanimous agreement. One method of approaching 
the problem would be to assess carefully the ana- 
tomical characters of the Neanderthal remains 
listed by Zeuner in his comparative chronological 
studies, and to see whether there is any evidence of 
a definite trend in morphological development, A 
glance at Zeuner's tables suggests that in the Neander- 
thal remains of later date some of the extreme 
Neandert haloid characters were more strongly de- 
veloped than in those of earlier date. If this is really 
the case, it provides strong evidence that Neanderthal 
Man was a collateral specialization, and the absence 
of fossil forms intermediate between Neanderthal 
Man and Homo sapiens at the end of the climatic 
phase represented by Wiirm I may be taken to show 
that Neanderthal Man became extinct by that date. 
There is thus room for an intensive comparative 
study of the known Neanderthal remains. There is 
also need for a careful comparison of the remains of 
Neanderthal Man in Europe and the Near East with 
Neandert haloid types discovered in Java (Homo 
soloensis) in order to determine how significant may 
be the resemblance in cranial characters which they 
show. 

Ache 2 dian Man . — The problem of Neanderthal ]Man 
is directly bound up with that of Acheulian Man. It 
is probably true that the almost complete lack of 
reliable evidence on the nature of Acheufian Man is 
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the most serious gap in our knowledge of the later 
phases of human evolution. In 193S. a report 
appeared on the undoubted fragments of Acheulian 
]Man from Swanscombe in Kent. Their dating is 
exceptionally well attested on stratigraphical, archaeo- 
logical, and faunal evidence. Unfortunately the 
fragments consist only of an occipital and left parietal 
bone, though they are extremely well preserved. The 
main point about these bones is that they show no 
Neanderthaloid features and that, apart from their 
unusual thickness, they appear to be closely similar 
to those of modern man. If this is confirmed by the 
accumulation of further evidence, it suggests an 
antiquity for Homo sapiens considerably greater than 
many students of human evolution have sup[)osed. 
Clearly, there is great need to know more about 
Acheulian Man, and Avhen intensive excavations at 
palaeolithic sites are being contemplated by archye- 
ologists, we Avould urge the important claims of 
Acheulian deposits. 

The Problem of Pithecanthropus. — Shortly before 
the Avar, some most important ncAv discoAnries of 
Pithecanthropus Avere made in Java (see numerous 
papers bA^ A^ Koenig.sAA'ald in Proc. K. Akad. Wet. 
Amsterdam, 1936-38). Some lengthy and compre- 
hensive monographs on Sinanthropus by AVeidenreich 
haA^e also appeared in Palceontologia Sinica. There 
are noAv aA^a liable from JaA^a portions of the crania of 
four adult indiAuduals (as Avell as the cranium of a 
small infant — the Modjokerto skull), and from 
Choukoutien portions of the crania of fourteen indi- 
\dduals. One result of this accession of material is 
th^ demonstration that these early forms of mankind 
AA'ere remarkably Amriable. Eor example, in Sinan- 
thropus the cranial capacity is stated to Aniry from 
850 to 1,300 c.c. Another point Avhich has been 
established is that Pithecanthropus and Sinanthropus 
are so closely similar in their osteological characters 
that, according to A^ KoenigsAvald and Weidenreich 
(X at lire, 144, 1939, p. 926) they are to be regarded as 
‘ related to each other in the same AAay as two 
' different races of mankind.' This being .^o, it would 
seem better to include them both in the same genus 
Pithecanthropus, but perhaps distinguishing them 
specifically as P. erect us and P. pckinensis. 

A feature of special importance in reference to 
these primitiA^e types of mankind from the Far East 
is the apparently modern character of the limb bones. 
It must be admitted that only a foAv of these ha Am so 
far come to light, and they are Amry fragmentary. 
But such e\ddence as is a Am liable seems to confirm 
the implication of Dubois' original discovery — that, 
in spite of the remarkably primitiAm characters of the 
brain, skull, jaAA S, and teeth, the limbs AAmre as shapely 
and refined as those of Homo sapiens of to-day. If 
this is so, it clearly tends to emphasize hoAv early 
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miKt liave been the diveri^ence of the line of hnnicin 
evolution from the line which led to the evolutionary 
development of the modern anthropoid apes. 

Man-Apts or Ape-Men / — In 1924. the famous 
TaiingN skull, Australopithecus africanus. was dis- 
covered in Bechuanaland, and the various (and some- 
times conflicting) opinions vhicli have been advanced 
in regard to the signiflcance of this very important 
fossil will be well known to all anthropologists. In 
193b and the immediately following years more 
remain> of a similar kind were brought to light by the 
veteran palaeontologist Dr. Robert Broom. From 
time to time short descriptions of these remains have 
been published, and now, within the last few weeks, 
an extensive monograph on ' The South African 
‘ Fossil Ape-Man {Australoplthtcincc) ' has been com- 
pleted by Broom and Schepers. This monograph 
will retpiire careful study before the conclusions to 
A\hich it gives rise can be evaluated. It may be 
stated at once, however, that while the cranial 
characters of these extinct forms {Australopithecus, 
Fle-^ianthropus. and Faranthropus) correspond closely 
(but b\' no means in every detail) with those of the 
modern anthropoid apes, the dentition and certain 
of the limb bones shoAv human features to a most 
remarkable degree. It would be difficult to over- 
estimate the importance of these discoveries : indeed, 
they might well be claimed to be the most important 
linds in the history of human palaeontology since 
Duboi-- ])resented Fithecanthropus to the world over 
fifty years ago. The cpiestion now inevitably arises 
Avh ether these fossil Primates have a direct or indirect 
ancestral relation.ffiip to Homo sapien-^. or whether 
they are not rather representatives of an extinct line 
of ape^ which, m their teeth and limbs, showed an 
astonishing jiarallelism with the line of human evolu- 
tion. And if the former is the true interpretation, 
should they be regarded as advanced types of man- 
like apes, or exceedingly primitive types of ape -like 
men ( Few anatomists are likely to agree that they 
come within the category of ' men,’ if only because 
the Aze of their brains vas relatively no greater than 
that of the modern large apes, but the blend of 
hominid and simian characters in the teeth and limbs 
nevertheless remains a most striking feature. It is a 
matter of the highest importance that more limb- 
material of the Au.stralopithecina) should be obtained 
for examination, and it is Dr. Broom's opinion that 
such material would surely be forthcoming if excava- 
tions were systematically carried out on the sites of 
lO-omdraai and ^Sterkfontein. It is worth Avliile 
(pioting the Asords used by Bnjxmi in the concluding 
.section of his monograph on the Australopithecime — 
‘ In the near future many more specimens are almost 
’ certain to be found. Hundreds of tons of beautiful 
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' some A\ ealthy man or corporation undertakes the 
' systematic exploration of our deposits, as the 
' Rockefeller Institute has done at Pekin and the 
‘ C’arnegie Institute in Java. ... I think one can 
‘ safely affirm that AAdthin three or four years Ave will 
‘ discoA^er more of the origin of Man than has been 
‘ rcA^ealed during the past hundred. Practically all 
‘ the discoA^eries described in the present Avork . . . 

‘ w ere made by me in about tAvo years, Avotking almost 
‘ singlehanded. Not only had I to find all the 
' specimens. I had to deA^elop them out of the 
’ matrix, giA^e all the descriptions, and make all the 
' drawings.’ In aucav of this emphatic statement 
made by a palaeontologist of the highest repute and . 
the most extensiA^e experience, it will appear remark- 
able if funds are not eA^entually forthcoming to collect 
this fossil material aa hich may haA^e the most profound 
significance for the problem of Man’s origin. 

Dryopithecime. — BetAA een tAventy and thirty species 
of the extinct genus of apes, Dryopithecus, have noAV 
been recognized, and, as is Avell knoAvn, they date 
from Miocene and Pliocene times. The remarkable 
A^ariability AAhich the dentition shoAA s in these species 
suggests that they represent a phase of actiA^e differ- 
entiation, leading to the production of a number of 
separate eA olut ionary radiations Avhich presumably 
culminated in the appearance of the modern genera 
of anthropoid apes. Whether the ancestral group 
A\ hich led to the line of human eA^olution is also to be 
sought among the Dryopithecinae has been much dis- 
cussed, and the view has been accepted by many that 
the Dryopitheeine dentition (in spite of its Avide 
A^ariabihty) AAns too speciahzed to proAude a basis for 
the evolutionary derivation of the human dentition. 
HoAvever, in reports on fossil apes discovered by the 
Yale -Cam bridge India Expedition of 1935 hi the 
SiAvalik Hills of India (where so much Dryopithecus 
material had preAuously been obtained), reference is 
made to tAAn genera, Bramapithecus and Rama- 
pithecus, in A\hich the structural approach of the 
dentition to the human type appears to be remark- 
ably close. Indeed, it has been suggested that these 
tAVo genera should be allocated to the Hominidae 
rather than the SiiTtlidae. Judging from the illustra- 
tions of the teeth in the reports on these recent 
fossils the latter are of supreme importance not 
only because of their human characteristics but 
because they provide a most significant link betAA-een 
the SiAA'alik fossil primates and the Australopithecince- 
of South Africa. Of DryopitJo'Cu.'^ and allied genera 
from the Siwaliks, nothing is knoAAn except the teeth 
and jaAA's. We have no information about their 
cranial anatomy and j)ractically none about their 
limb bones. And yet, in order to assess the signifi- 
cance of these extinct primates in their relation to 
human evolution, it is essential to have such material 


' hone breccia are waitiiur to be excavated ' — * When 
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for comparative study. It is much to be lioped, there- 
fore, that expeditions will in the near future be 
organized with the purpose of making an intensive 
search for this material. 

T/e Falceontology of the Primate Brain. — One of 
the most distinctive trends in the evolution of the 
Primates is the progressive expansion of the brain, 
an expansion which was initiated at a very early date 
— as far back as the Eocene. But there are very 
serious gaps in the evolutionary series which remain 
to be tilled. The earliest primate brain of which we 
have any detailed knowledge is represented bV a line 
endocranial cast of the eocene lemur, Adapis parisi- 
en>>is (Le Gros Clark, 194o). Although the brain of 
this b-mail fossil primate shows a number of primitive 
features, it is already far advanced in comparison 
with the brains of the tree-shrews (the small insecti- 
vores which undoubtedly represent the nearest 
approach to the ancestral stock from which higher 
primates were initially derived), even taking into 
account the curiously lemuroid tupaioid of oligocene 
times, Anagale gobiensis. Another big gap exists in 
the transition which must have occurred from the 
lemuroid or tarsioid brain to the pithecoid brain. 
For. although the brain of Tarslus does show some 
interesting simian features, it is still far removed 
fron\ the most primitive monkey brain known — tliat 
of the marmoset. As regards the later phases in the 
evolutionary development of the human brain, a 
certain amount of evidence is available from endo- 
cranial casts of fossil man and apes. A word of 
caution is perhaps necessary for those enthusiasts 
who may be inclined to draw too far-reaching con- 
clusions from the examination of such casts, for the 
study of endocranial casts in modern apes and man 
and their comparison with the actual brains have 
shovn that they do not give very reliable information 
of the sulcal pattern (except over very limited areas 
of the cerebral hemisphere) : see, for example, the 
fine monograph on endocranial casts of the primates 
produced during the war by Hirschler (1942). It 
may be. of course, that the sulcal pattern is repro- 
duced more faithfully in the endocranial casts of 
extinct forms, but, even if this is so, the interpretation 
of the meaning of local depressions and elevations on 
the surface of the cast is bound to involve a personal 
factor to a very considerable extent. In order to 
asses:> the extent of this personal factor, it would be 
an interesting experiment to invite a number of 
neurological anatomists of recognized experience to 
make an independent study of the endocranial casts 
of say, Australopithecus and Pithecanthropus, and to 
compare their interpretations to see how far agree- 
ment can be secured in the indentitication of specitic 
sulci and convolutions. 

' Pli istocene Chronology. — One of the most important 
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considerations in the interpretation of the sigiiiticance 
of a human fossil is its chronological position. This 
applies even more forcibly to-day when fossil men 
and apes are being discovered in greater numbers 
over wide parts of the earth's surface. For example, 
the exact position which the Australopitheciiiic occupy 
in the story of human evolution depends a. great deal 
on whether they are referable to the middle Pleistocene 
or the late Pliocene. It becomes a matter of some 
urgency, therefore, that geologists and archaeologists 
should reach agreement on the criteria which are to 
be used for establishing the ‘ date ’ of later Tertiary 
fossils. Fortunately a great deal of intensive work 
on this very problem has been carried out during the 
last few years, and with a considerable degree of 
success. We may mention specially the compre- 
hensive monograph of Dr. F. E. Zeuner on the 
Pleistocene Period (1945), the important paper ‘ On a 
' World Correlation of the Pleistocene ' by Paterson 
(1941), and the illuminating account of * Early Man 
' and Pleistocene Stratigraphy in Southern and 
‘ Eastern Asia ' bj" Movius (1944). Points of differ- 
ence do occur in these surveys, particularly in regard 
to the definition of the Pliocene-Pleistocene junction, 
and it is to be hoped that these may be soon solved by 
mutual discussion. 

PnANXING FOR THE DISCOVERY OF FOSSIE MaN* 

It is often assumed that the discovery of fossil 
human remains is essentially a haphazard affair, 
depending solely on chance, and it must be admitted 
that in the past this has often been the case. Several 
unique specimens have been procured simply because 
there happened to be some enthusiastic amateur 
making use of the opportunities afforded by the work- 
ing of a gravel pit, but it is irksome to think of the 
amount of valuable material which must have been 
lost simply because nobody was present at the time 
of their exposure who could appreciate their import- 
ance. However, the search fijr ancient types of man 
need not be a haphazard affair. There are plenty of 
examples of the pakeontological rewards which, can 
be obtained by deliberate planning, and even at this 
moment important sites are awaiting excavation with 
the practical certainty of yielding a rich return. We 
need only mention the eaves in South Africa where, 
as Dr. Broom affirms, there is a plentiful dejmsit of 
bone breccia Avhose excavation and study would 
almost certainly produce much more of the important 
Australopithecine material — perhaps even entire 
skeletons. Here, however, the human palneontologist 
is helpless without funds to finance well- organized 
plans for excavation at promising sites. 4'here seems, 
therefore, to be an urgent need for raising funds 
which can be used for this purpose. There is perhaps 
another way whereby the casual loss of valuable 
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fossil material may be to some extent avoided, and 
that is by methods of popular education. The 
enthusiastic amateur, to whom reference has already 
been made, should not be left to appear spontaneously 
— he should be deliberately cultivated, particularly 
among those groups of people whose ordinary daily 
business brings them into contact with excavational 
work. I would suggest that the Royal Anthro- 
pological Institute or the Society of Antiquaries (or 
some such body) might have a panel of popular 
lecturers who could be called upon for this purpose. 
A committee of geologists and archaeologists might 
prepare a list of cpiarrying sites where remains of pre- 
historic man have been found or are likely to be 
found, and arrangements then made (through the 
industrial firms concerned) to give to the employees 
a course of lectures and demonstrations on the sort 
of material which they might be expected to come 
across and on its significance for the study of human 
evolution. It is a matter of common experience that 
the man in the street is often intensely interested in 
this kind of subject, and there is thus every reason to 
suppose that (providing the right type of lecturer 
were selected) the response would be good. Indeed, 
if such an organization were put into effect, the 
accession of archaeological and human palaeonto- 
logical material might soon be quite phenomenal. 
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THE SO-CALLED BUSHMAN ART: PAINTINGS AND ENGRAVINGS ON ROCK IN SOUTH AFRICA 
AND THE PROBLEMS THEY SUGGEST. By the Abbe Henri Breuil 


The Abbe has lately spent two and a half years 
in South Africa, stiid\ing and copying paint- 
ings in the rock-shelters of the Orange Free State and 
Transvaal, as well as tho.se in Basutoland. Though 
the latest paintings can be easily dated as belonging 
to Victorian times, the question of date for the earliest 
is still a mystery. 

Near the greater part of the engravings seen, there 
were no signs of Late Stone Age stations, but it is 
fairly usual to find them the centre of very imx)ortant 
Middle Stone Age sites. Certain of these engravings 
near ^"ereeniging are covered by a formation of black 
earth, which can only have been formed dirring a 
pluvial period. The style and technique of the 
figures and their patina are also extremely different ; 
lineal engraved figures are rather often covered by 
‘ peeked ' figures, which in their turn bear entirely 
geometrical ones, the latter being much later than 
those found under the black earth. 

On the other hand, the group of conventionalized 
figures at Lreikopseland, etc. (Oriqualand West), are 
not very much earlier than their neighbouring 
European inscriptions. 

As for the painted rocks, it i.s already known that 
part of tliose in Rhodesia belong to an advanced 


period of the ^Middle Stone Age. Those in the Orange 
Free State and other parts of the Union are constantly 
associated vdth various stages of the Late Stone Age. 
But the length of the latter is not as short as is some- 
times said ; moreover, the Middle Stone Age seems 
to begin before the last pluvial period (Wurmian) 
and to be prolonged into the period of the great drop 
in sea level due to this last glaciation. The con- 
siderable thickness of certain deposits of the Late 
Stone Age contains no trace of intruding civilizations, 
either Bantu, or exotic ; which suggests an antiquity 
of some thousands of years, comparable to the whole of 
our post -Paleolithic. We should therefore not be sur- 
prised when we meet, amongst these paintings, subjects 
undoubtedly representing non-African elements origi- 
nating from the Mediterranean, or the Persian Gulf. 

These paintings seem to belong to a fairly advanced 
period in the evolution of that art, the origin of which, 
remains still more or less mysterious, and indeed, the 
most northern known signs of it are in the north of 
Tanganyika, half-way to Ethiopia. But if this art is 
to be linked with either the pastoral art of the Sahara, 
or the frescoes of the late Quaternary in Spain, we 
.must await new discoveries, without which these 
relationships remain insoluble. 
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r^OTES ON THE CALUSARI DANCERS OF ROUMANIA. RECORDED BY CINE-CAMERA 
VILLAGES IN THE WHEAT- AND MAIZE-GROWING PLAINS OF WALACHIA. 


In the Spring of 1939 I went to Roumania ^\ith 
the intention of recording as much as I could of 
the magnificent peasant art and folk-lore still extant, 
before war put a stop to such research. 

One of my objectives was the Calu§ari, and with the 
aid of M. Harry Braun er, of Bucure§ti (who had 
worked with M. Brailoiu), I started by contacting 
the teams which had come to England in 1935 to 
dance in the International Folk Dance Festival held 
in London. They were working in Bucure§ti, and 
were members of the Police Force and Tramcar Staff. 

I learned that they all came from the Uttle village of 
Padureti, south of Pite§ti, in the Province of Arges. 

I also located other teams in the nearby villages of 
Falfani and Slobozia, and planned therefore to be in 
that area during the Feast of Whitsun — the time of 
the Calusari dancing. From these sources the cinema 
records were made. I have also, for comparison, 
records of the dance as seen in Bucure§ti and Pite§ti, 
where, though the dancing is superb, it will be seen 
that the form has b^en adapted to the more sophisti- 
cated outlook of city life. 

Note on Dance Contest 

Where two teams of Calu§ari from different villages 
meet on the road there used in ancient times to be a 
fight to the death ; to-day, instead, there is a dance 
contest. The team judged the winner has the right 
to prohibit the losers from dancing in any town or 
village which they wish to reserve as their own — to 
wit, the richer hunting grounds. For this reason I w as 
certain that the minute village of Falfani w ould be of 
interest, as I had seen a team which came from there 
dancing magnificently in Pite§ti. 

The Caluqari : General Description 

The team consists of : The Captam — ' Vataf,’ 
Adjutant — ' Ajutant,’ The Mute, Standard-bearer, 
Musicians (fiddler and cobsa player), and two or 
three pairs of dancers. The Vataf and Ajutant are 
dancers. “ Cal ’ in Roumanian means ‘ horse,’ Calu§ 

~ httle horse. In Slobozia the Vataf called them 
‘ Cai ’ = horses), 

During the sixty days of fasting preceding Whitsun 
(which includes abstention from sexual intercourse 
as w^ell as from certain foods), the Calu§ari withdraw 
from the village to a retreat, usually in the woods, 
w^here they perform the initiation ceremonies and 
prepare for the Whitsun dancing. All must give im- 
plicit obedience and loyalty to the Vataf. 

The Dancers are easily recognized by their dress. 
Their white linen tunics are bound across with 
brilliantly coloured woollen braid, their hats are 
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IN REMOTE 

By Amice Calverley 

gaily decorated, and they usually have small bells 
tied to the ankles or below' the knees (these are very 
skilfulh" controlled and only sound w'hen desired, 
despite the mtense energy and speed of the dance) ; 
each dancer carries a heavy staff (about 4 feet 0 inches 
long) and a kerchief. They wear the pointed raw'- 
hide shoes of the country bound to the legs w ith long 
brown woollen strings. They dance in pairs in many 
of the figures. 

The Mute is masked; he is dumb for the duration 
of the pre-Whitsun fast and the ten days of the 
dancing, during which time he is under a vow" of 
silence, other than inarticulate noises. He appears 
uncontrollable by human law s, and, as seen in the 
dance -mime ' Rasboi,’ he has power to enter through 
w^alls ; in this dance the complete unaw areness of the 
other actors with regard to the Mute w ould point to 
his being a spirit or god, influencing but divisible . 
^Moreover, the peasants watching showed no resent- 
ment w^hen he seized hold of the women, or entered 
their cottages, taking what he wished without 
hindrance. 

The mask is of animal type, I have seen both goat 
and bull forms. In Pite^ti, a team from Falfani had 
a mask made from the freshly-flayed skin of a kid 
worn bloody-side outwards, with holes torn for the 
eyes, nose, and mouth through which the hair was 
dragged to form lashes and whiskers, the tail making 
a beard — a truly ghastly sight 1 In some instances 
horns were worn. In Slobozia (a very poor village) 
the mask was just a rough piece of black material 
w ith holes for eyes and mouth. 

The Mute carries a ‘ sword.’ In the more primitive 
form found in remote villages it is shaped like a 
phallus (much resembling the phallus sign in Egyptian 
hieroglyphs), and it is regarded as such ; though in 
cities or towns it is replaced by a sw ord or short stick. 
In Slobozia the Mute also carried a ‘ cioca ’ or crook : 
this represented the ..female element, it was shaped 
like the plough in Egyptian hieroglyphs, minus the 
cross-bar. The cioca was covered with a binding of 
red rag w ithin w hich w ere bound pieces of garhc, one 
for each member of the team. The rest of the dress 
is intended to be comic, and may be an^Iliing from 
an old frock-coat to dilapidated military finery, — 
in no case is the ^Mute clad in the white linen clothes 
of the Roumanian peasant — he is a foreigner. 

The Standard-bearer wears the usual peasant dress. 
He is frequently an older man and w as probably one of 
the dancers in his youth. The Standard is a stripped 
sapling some 20 feet high, w ith a kerchief bound over 
the point. Within the kerchief, as with the crook, 
pieces of garhc are tied — one for each man in the team 
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In Falfani, at the foot of the Standard, there "vvas a 
lump of rock salt and a basket containing garlic and 
sprigs of basil (also used in purification rites in the 
Orthodox Church) : at the conclusion of the dance 
the garlic and basil were distributed as health and 
fertility talismans — for the salt I found no explana- 
tion. 

The Musicians are Gipsies, as are all musicians in 
Rouniania (other than shepherd pipers, who play for 
their own solace). The instruments are usually a 
violin and a cobsa (which is like a small zither played 
with two hammers). 

The Main Dance 

The Main Dance consists of a great number of 
figures interspersed with a march, from left to right, in 
single file round the Standard. The Vataf fre- 
quently shouts commands to the dancers and utters 
magic rhymes, the words of which have no meaning 
in Roumanian : ‘ Hap ! Hap I HMi§a I — a §a, §a, §a, 

‘ §a ! ' recurred many times. 

Between the figures the Mute performs antics by 
himself, thus giving the dancers a rest. 

In the Slobozia version of the dance (which is 
intended as much for the fertility of the land as for 
human fertility), the dancers formed a f)yramid, 
centreing round the Standard, climbing up on each 
other\s shoulders to a height of three men ; this was 
done three times, s^mibohzing the piles of corn stacked 
high in a good harvest. There were also figures with 
the action of sowing and of reaping ; the Mute, 
moreover, ploughed the ground with the phallus, as 
well as charging with it among the watching women. 
Early in the dance, the Mute rushed into a cottage 
and came out with a pot filled with water, this he 
emptied over his head as he danced, and then threw 
it high so that it broke as it fell. A parallel to this is 
found in the funeral rites : a pot is broken under the 
bier as the body is borne out of the house — this being 
done to ‘ break ’ Death, lest he stay to take others in 
the dwelling. In the dance it was Drought which 
was being broken. Another detail recorded is the 
Mute castrating a puppy with his teeth during the 
dance. 

In Falfani, the Mute, in one figure, danced back- 
wards with a 2-feet long extended phallus, leading 
the other dancers round the Standard ; and in 
"Padureti the ]Mute had a concealed bladder attached 
to a similar ])hallus with which he li bated the on- 
lookers. (This was not recorded by cinema, it being 
late, and the lignt insufficient.) 

At the conclusion of the dance a collection was 
taken from the audience, the Galu§ari then took the 
road to the next village, leapirig and dancing as they 
ran, the Standard carried between them at a slant. 

In Buciire§ti, this and other ancient customs are 


being suppressed — it is considered that they portray 
Roumania as a backward nation. However, they 
are still performed, but with frequent Police inter- 
ference — which is not so vigilant when it happens to 
be the Police team of Calusari ! 

Note, — The peasants of Slobozia were not of 
Roumanian race, but were Gipsies. The name 
^ Slobozia ’ means ‘ The Freed,’ and in this case they 
were descendants of freed serfs belonging to the 
Stiirdza family. On all the great estates families 
of Gipsies were part of the inheritance, they were the 
artizans of the establishment — blacksmiths, wood- 
workers, gardeners, lime-burners, etc. The Gipsies 
were Roumanian in so far as domicile for centuries 
was concerned : their customs are those of Roumania. 

The Battle. ‘ Bashoi ' — A Dance-mime Performed by 
the Calusari 

The ' Rasboi,’ a dance-mime based on a battle 
between a Turk and a Russian, was recorded in the 
village of Slobozia on the same day as the main 
Calu§ari dance ; two teams from the same viHage com- 
bined for the performance, and there were therefore 
two Mutes. The Musicians played a different tune from 
that belonging to the main dance, and in both cases 
the tune is repeated continuously, without variation,/ 
throughout the dance. There was no dialogue. 

Four of the Calu§ari formed a square, holding their 
staves horizontally to make the walls of a Castle (they 
danced in the same place all through the mime). 
The Mutes brought two towels from a nearby cottage 
and hiftig them over the staves to indicate windows ; 
then a chair and an old sack, for carpet, was added — 
the Castle was furnished. The Mutes alternately took 
possession vdth much horse-play and bufioonery. 

A procession then appeared, headed by the Turkish 
Overlord. His face was whitened (to represent a 
Turk of noble family), and he was very dignified in 
manner. He brandished a whip with which he lashed 
the crowd as he passed, and smoked a pipe (a bull- 
rush soaked in paraffin). An armed guard and 
servants followed him. 

The Turk took formal possession of the Cattle, 
entering by the door (one of the staves opened to let 
him in) he sat solemnly enthroned on the chair or 
made excursions into the surrounding country, luvsh- 
ing the audience with the whip — probably indr-ating 
the collecting of tribute. 

8oon another procession appeared. A Bride for 
the Turk (a male actor, also one of the Calusari) ; 
she was closely veiled in the Turkish manner and 
carried a distaff with which she spun unceasuiLdy. 
The Mutes were in close attendance as she was bromrlit 
to her new home and husband, who proceeded rapidly 
to make her aquaintance. Soon they settled down 
and he Avould take her for a dignified stroll ir. the 
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Castle garden — they were peaceful and happy until 
the invading Russian appeared. 

The Russian is shovn drunken and brutal, half- 
clad in filthy red rags, swilling vodka from a bottle, 
spitting, and throwing the liquor at the audien(?e or 
at his enemy the Turk. He also had a whip with a 
long lash. In the train of the Russian came a Priest 
of the Orthodox Church riding in a wheelbarrow, 
reading the Testament (a newspaper), and dragging 
his begging box after him. His beard was so generous 
that at one point some of the Calu^ari started 
thrashing it ! 

The Russian gained access to the Castle and raped 
the wife while the Turk was away collecting tribute. 
On the Turk’s return a tight ensued, the protagonists 
lashing at each other with the whips. This was 
repeated with variations, the wife becoming com- 
placent to the Russian, while the Turk carried on the 
battle and still collected tribute desperately. Even 
the Priest attacked the wife, but was discovered by 
the Turk, who made him pay for the insult, catching 
him by the begging box and driving the old reprobate 
all round the field and whipping him unmercifully. 
The Russian came to the rescue of the Priest, who 
took refuge on a nearby roof, where he acted the 
part of God Almighty with the Ten Command- 
ments ! 

At this point there was the sound of a shot. I 
turned to find the dead body of the Turk lying on the 
ground with the wife covering the face with a cloth. 
The vTetched woman keened and mourned over the 
body, abused by the Mutes and the Russian, but per- 
sisting in her duty to the dead. The Russian fetched 
the Priest from the roof, and ordered him to perform 
the burial rites ; the Priest at first refused, but 
eventually conducted a travesty of the Christian 
burial service over the body of an infidel Turk 1 
The Russian sat on his victim's head during the 
latter part of the ceremony. The body was then 
borne aloft on the shoulders of the Calu^ari who had 
represented the Castle, and they moved away, the 
whole village following as though at a real funeral. 

The Initiation Rites 

With this same group of dancers (Slobozia) I was 
able to record some of the initiation rites. The 
Vataf agreed to perform these at the request of 
M. Brauner, and, though I was astonished at being 
permitted to see ritual of such a type, I do not think 
there is any reason to doubt the authenticity, taking 
into consideration the unanimity of action in the 
performance, and the fact that there was no time for 
prearrangement. It is probable, however, that this 
is only part of the full ritual. 

The rite as shown was in four sections : 
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1. The binding of the garlic and kerchief, and raising 

of the Standard 

The whole group gathered round the head of the 
Standard N\hich was held low, the base resting on the 
ground. The Vataf took a bulb of garlic for each 
man in the team and arranged them round the head 
of the Standard to form a knob, this he covered with 
a kerchief, binding it so that the corners fell free. 
(The Padureti Vataf said that each man should pass 
under the Standard so that the kerchief should 
brush him to give powers of healing and fertility.) 
The Standard was then raised, all holding it and 
bearing it forward as it came upright. 

2. Processing round the Standard 

The Mute raised the wooden phallus and placed 
the point against the Standard, thus making an arch ; 
the Fiddler did likewise with his bow, but only for a 
moment, for he joined the rest of the company in a 
procession which passed under the phallic arch and 
circled round the Standard : the musicians playing 
and the dancers linked together by their staves to 
form a segmented chain. This circling was repeated 
some seven times — possibH more. 

3. Passing the Standard over the dancers 

The dancers then lay face downwards on the 
ground and the Vataf, bearing the Standard, 
Musicians, and Mute stepped over the closely packed, 
prostrate figures, the Mute hitting the men as he 
passed. This was repeated a number of times. 

4. The Bastinado 

In the last episode each member of the group in 
turn lay down on his back, his feet were imprisoned 
between a couple of staves held by two of the dancers. 
The Vataf holding two .staves together in his hands 
beat the back of the legs from thigh to heel, finishing 
with two terrific blows on the soles of the feet. The 
Mute chipped in Avith the phallus, beating the men 
likewise ; the Vataf objected and tried to drive the 
^lute off, but in every instance the men received 
strokes on the soles from the phallus. The Mute also 
had to take his turn, but not submi'^sively as the others 
— he had to be caught, and escaped once, but finally, 
after the Musicians and Vataf had undergone their 
turn, he Avas forced to receive the bastinado with 
frantic struggles. This completed the ritual as 
shoAvn. 

Heulnuj Dance in Fdlfani , 

On the Sunday folloA\ing Whitsun, after the main 
dance, scores of sick babes were brought by their 
mothers. One after another in rapid succession, they 
Avere laid on the ground for the Vataf to dance over, 
the Mute squatted by the side and clapjied hi< hands 
softly. The number of times the dancer lea^it across 
each babe seemeil to vary — possibly it related to the 
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degree of sickness. Unfortunately my camera jammed 
while recording this so that I have not sufficient 
material to verify if there were variants. 

After the Healing, the Calu§ari joined hands with 
the girls of the village and they danced a short Jiora 
round the Standard, distributed the basil and garhc, 
and leapt off down the road to another village. 

I was told that certain days of the week are un- 
lucky-^this affects all aspects of peasant life, including 
the Calu§ari, who do not dance on Monday or Friday 
for this reason, even during the ten days of Whitsun. 
The usual day for peasant dancinsr is JSunday, and on 
Sundav the Aveddiiiiis take place, thoiiah not during 
Fasts.^ 

Masked Plays in Bucovina 

The remainder of this lilm shows a portion of two 
village plays performed in the Xcav Year in Bucovina. 

1. A Fertihty Pkiy acted by the boys of the village, 
who go from house to house. The Avords are in 
2)rimitiA e rhymed A'erse in Avhich shreAA'd personal and 
topical thrusts are mterpolated. 

The characters are : a Jcav and a Hobby-horse, 
these go on ahead to drive the bargain AAith the 
OAvner of each house in Avhich the play is to be per- 
formed. The main company folloAvs, a Bride and 
’ Bridegroom, and the * Old Men ' — ' Mo§ele ’ Avho 
look like gnomes Avith fantastic beards and hats. 


COMMUNICATIONS MADE TO 

AT OXFORD: 

Sur les recherches des facteurs qui stabiiisent la struc- 
ture raciale des populations anthropologiques. 

By Professor Kazimierz Stolyhiro 
L‘un des grands problemes principanx, qui inter- 
esse tout specialement fanthropologie contemporaine, 
est sans aiicim doute le probleme de la differentiation du 
genre Immain, en des groupes de subdiAusion secondaire, 
que noils ajqielons les races humaines. 

En examinant ce probleme, les auteurs jDarticuliers 
aiancent des differentes hAqiotheses en ce qui conceme 
la question, quels sont les facteurs, quels sont les 
momenta, qui contribuent au phenomene de la naissance 
dans les limites de fespece Homo des groupes dK^ers 
d'mdiAudus, qui se caracterisent par un ensemble speci- 
fique des car ac teres hereditaires. mi ensemble, qui nous 
sert justement de base pour saisir ces groupes d'indivddus 
comme des races particulieres. — Les h\qDotheses sus- 
mentionnees se basent pour la piupart sur des premisses 
strict ement theoretiques. En carac teres des facteurs, 
qui condiiisent a la differentiation du genre humain, on 
en\dsage les facteurs qui sont- admis dans les autres 
science^ biologiques comme les causes cpii conditionnent 
Ja A'^riabilite des organismes AUA^ants en general. Ce 
seT'ait done d’une part les phenomenes de la mutation 
et du metissage qui dans touule monde des etres AUA^ants 
amenent a la naissance des nouAeaiix carac teres et des 
formes uouA'elles. De f autre part des facteurs de selec- 
tion, qiii burtout dans des conditions speciales de Pisole- 
ment par exemple, de I’isolement geographique, parAuen- 
nent dans mi plus ou Inoins grand delai de temps a 
mainteiiir les formes biologiques, qui demontrent certains 


humped backs and enormous noses from which 
bottles Avere hung to catch the drips ! They brought 
AAuth them a cart-AA'heel Achich broke (this represented 
the sun) ; the more they tried to mend it, the more 
broken it became. The Old Men each carried a hay- 
fork and acted a pantomime of tilling, soAA’ing, and 
reaping. As Avith the Calu§ari, a pj’ramid of men was 
raised, also to bring increase to the harA^est. 

Lasth' came a Bear and a Gipsy. The bear danced 
and then died ; the Gipsy tried A^arious means to 
bring it to life again, during Aihich the dead bear 
clutches the remaining fragment of the broken wheel. 
The Gipsy dragged the bear round from left to right, 
then, reAxrsing, he turned with the sun : this revived 
the bear and ended the play. 

2. XatiAity Play. In the same district the boys 
act Nathdty plays, these also liaA^e an ‘ Old Man ' 
much the same as in the former play ; he holds the 
Star of Bethlehem -and carries a curious Avooden pipe. 

In this area, also in the XeAv Year, curious Fertihty 
toys are seen : a simple mechanism makes two cocks 
peck alternately ; in another form tAvo primitive 
figures hit a block alternately with extended phallus ; 
the same type has a variant in AAhich the Sun (Avith 
white phallus) and Moon (Avith black phallus) hit a 
Crucifix — Day and Night causing the mortahty of 
Christ, 
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caracteres, qui leur facilitent une adaptation aux con- 
ditions du milieu, tandis que les formes, qui manquent 
de ces caracteres, sont condamnees a une elimination 
plus au moins complete. — Comme nous le saA^ons bien, on 
doit souligner en outre, qu'a cote du facteur de la selec- 
tion biologique nous constatons dans les populations 
anthropologiques I existence des facteurs de la selection 
socioiogique qui peuA’ent influencer le dcA'eloppement du 
groupe soiunis a la selection dans une direction quelque 
fois conforme aux eft'ets, de la selection biologique, — 
mais parfois dans une direction completement opposee. 
De plus, \m le phenomene de la domestication, qui est le 
rcMiltat de la vie de Thomme dans les conditions du 
milieu domestique de la culture humaine, Finfluence 
imm^liate des facteurs de la selection biologique devient 
de plus en plus restreinte. Les recherches \dsant a 
A^erifier la justice des h;y’potheses av^ancees par les bio- 
logues en ce qui concerne la \-aleur de finfluence des 
facteurs particuliers 'qui conditionnent ATaisemblable- 
ment la variabilite des etres aua ants, sont tres difficiles — • 
nous le saA’ons bien, — meme dans le cas de recherches 
sur les materiaux botaniques ou zoologiques, — ^malgre 
le fait qu’en traA^aillant sur ces materiaux le naturaliste 
pent appliquer un instrument de recherches si parfait que 
ne fest V experiment , et dans les conditions, qui ne 
sont pas compliquees par finfluence des facteurs sociolo- 
giques. Le traA^aille de f anthrojjologiste est beaucoup 
plus difficile \n,i les moments sui\^ants ; 

1. Le deA-eloppement et les transformations de 
idiomme, durant sa vie indiA^iduelle, sont dejY au point 
de vu des possibilites d’un obser\'ateur indiAdduel, si 
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lentes qii'ils liii rendent son travail et siirtout la precision 
de conclusions difficile. D’autant pins difficiles sont les 
recherches anthropologiqiies sur les phenomenes de la 
variabilite non pas d'lin individu hnrnain, mais de 
I'espece Homo, des phenomenes qui se produisent tres 
lentement et qui exigent des grands dtdais de temps poui’ 
fixer les manifestations dont ils boiit cause. 

2. L'espece hiunaine est — ce que j'ai deja mentionne 
si de.'^MiN — le domaine non seulement de Tactivite des 
facteiirs biologiques mais- simultanement de racti\’ite 
des fcicteurs sociologiques. La delimination des effets 
de ces proces est enormement difficile et meme parfois 
impossible a saisir. 

3. L'anthropologiste no pent appliquer dans ses 
recherehe^ la methode d'experiment, mais il est con- 
damne a deduire les conclusions en se basant nniquement 
sur les observations. 

II >e pent que grace aux conditions speciales, nous 
avons parfois a fa ire avec des situations, qui semblent 
•etre de'> experiments en repris et organl^es par Tantliro- 
pologiste lui meme dans le but de poursuivre un problerne 
quelconque de rantliropologie. 

Tel eta it siirement le ca.'> de la societe des Bastards de 
Reliobotli, — dont Texistence etait du a des moments de 
I'isoiement psvcho-sociologiques, — -la societe des metisses 
sur laquelle Kugen Fischer a ])u potusuure ses 
recherches classiques sur le phenomcne de Theredite 
chez rhomme. 

Pour les recherches sur la question de Tuifluence du 
milieu physique sur la naissance de^. carac teres nouvaux 
par la voie de la mutation, le role de ces experiments— 
pour amsi dire accidentels — ^peuvent jouer les groupes 
des emigrants. Mais a une condition : notamment, 
qu'un tel groupe des emigrants garde dans sa nouvelle 
patrie un isolen^ent bio-sociologique ab^olu, c'est a dire 
qu’il n'y aura pas de metissage avec la population auto- 
cht unique. Lette restriction gardee, les nouveaux 
carac teres physiques qui seront — il se pent — -constates 
parmis les descendants des emigres, pourront etre en- 
visage :5 comme resultat de T influence du milieu et non 
pas du metissage racial, Mais Tensemble des facteurs 
qui exei^eront leur influence sur le groupe des emigres 
dans le milieu nouveau sera surement tres complique. 
Ce sera im ensemble des facteurs de toutes sortes de 
categories, savoir : des facteurs du milieu ditferent 
au point de vue physique,- — ^tel que la temperature, 
riuimiditth hmsolation, la pression atmosphenque etc.; — 
les facteurs de la diflference dans le tjqie de Talimentation 
qui depend des produits agricole'; cultives dans le pays, 
de r ensemble des bestiaux qu'y sont eleves, meme du 
genre de preparer la nourriture ; — et en fin pent etre les 
facteurs resultant de la difference dans le genre du 
travail, parfois meme si la profession de T emigre reste la 
meme, par ex. le genre du travail d im jjaysan polonais 
emigreen Bresil uu il organise son nouveau menage n'est 
pas absolimient le meme qu’en Pulogne : en Bresil il 
cultive d'autres plantes et il emploie des instruments 
different s. 

Si nous ajoutons le role select if de cert nines maladies 
qui sont caracteristiques pour certaines regions — par 
exemple des maladies tro]ncales. — on pent prevoire la 
possibihte de constater le resultat du an phenomme de 
la mutation sous forme de differences dans les caracteres 
des descendants des emigres avec le groupe des emigres 
eux memes. Fn outre on pourra constater peut-rflre 
des differences (fans la structure raciale de la population, 
ce qui sera probablement le produit duqihenomene des 
facteurs de selection biologique on sociologique. Mais 
decider lequel des facteurs sus-mentionnes etait la 


cause immediate de la mutation. — ainsi que lequel des 
facteurs selectifs a amene a une elimination de certains 
elements raciaux — est tres difficile. 

La tache de Tanthropologiste devient surtout diflicile, 
shl a a faire avec une pojniiation des emigrtes, qui est — 
pour ainsi dire — vieille, — c'e^^t a dire qui ne comprend 
plus ceux qui sont arrives eux memes comme les emigres 
de leur ])ays natal. Il ne pourra etre jamais sure si les 
differences con'>tatees entre la population descendants 
des emigres et la population du pays natal de ces emigies, 
— les differences meme tres grandes et tre.s di'-tmctes, — 
presentent le resultat de T influence du milieu (pii a 
change. Ces differences pen vent etre done tout simple- 
ment la consequence d\me selection, qui a eu lieu au 
moment de la formation de 1' emigration en que''tion dans 
le pays natal,— ;-sa voir, que F ensemble des emigres :^e 
recrute seulement de certains elements raciaux qui 
composaient la population du pays natal, ce qui a amene 
au fait, que la structure raciale des emigres etait deja au 
moment de quitter leur pays different e de celle da la 
population du pays natal. 

C'est pourcpioi la premiere condition, qui est ab^'O- 
lument indispensable qu'on organise les recherches 
sur les populations des emigres dans le but de saisir les 
facteurs (jui conduisent cette population a une stabilisa- 
tion de la structure raciale dans une direct ioil ih^^tmcte, 
c'est de sar^ir a temps la possibilite de faire les metmiira- 
tions antropologiques e/i premiere ligne sur les emugres, qui 
out eux meyncs quittc leur pags natal. Leurs descendants, 
—s' ils gardent de ne pas se metisser avec la population 
autochtone, — presenteront des materiaux, qui par com- 
paraison avec les mensurations de leurs anectres, qui ont 
quitte le jiays natal— seront convenables pour rexamin 
du role des facteurs particuliers biolognpies et sociolo- 
giques sus-mentionnes. 

11 est evident qu'un travail pareil, une telle entreprise, 
ne pent etre executer par im seul anthropologiste, au 
coLir de sa vie. C e travail depasse meme les possibilites 
d'un mstitut anthropologique, lie avec une chaire a une 
umversite, vu les fonds tres restreints de la plupart des 
instituts de la sorte. L' organisation des recherches 
pareils jjoiurait etre entreprise dans les plans de^ projects 
d'lui etat. et encore mieux sous Ic'; auspices d'une organi- 
sation scientitique internationale. Lne organisation 
pareille pourrait imposer aux invest igateurs le plan et 
la forme de rec*lierches, afin de les rendre le plus possible 
uniforme ^et par consequence rendre comparable dans 
favemr les rd-^iiltat^ de ces reclierches, qui devraient 
etre organises par rapport a tons les groupes des emigres, 
qui forment des populations isoiees sur les territoires 
acce.‘'?'ibles pour les inve^^tlga tions scientific pies. 

C’est pour([uoi justement je me permis ])ar la presente 
de prier le Conseil Permanent d*avancer au prochain 
Congres ma jiroposition de ereer aupres de notre organisa- 
tion une Commis''ion, dont le devoir serait en premiere 
ligne de preparer lui projet de recherches sur les popula- 
tions des emigrc.s et eiisiute de les organiser. 

Pourquoi jo me suis permis de m’adres^er au Conseil 
avec cette jiroposition ju^tement aujourdhui, dans les 
temps (Ui tantsde problemes lies avec 1' organisation Inter- 
nationale de la vie economique et politique occupe tous 
les esprits ? ^lais c'est justement pareeque la catas- 
trophe de la dernii're guerre fdrga de tres grands nombres 
des groupes de population de quitter leurs pays natals et 
hahiter depuis des annas des territoires souvent tres 
eloignes et tres differents par rajiport aux conditions 
auxquels ils etaient accountumes. 

' On doit prevoir (pi'il se pent cpi’iine partie de cette 
emigration de gueire ne rentrera pas dans leur patrie. 
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Ces groupes devrait etre etudies afin t^allllna'^se^ des 
materiaiix qui sei'vrait dans ravenir en uaractere de dou- 
nees trc*^ nnjKatantes pour le probleme de la variabilite 
de riioinme sou'' rinfluenee du cliangement du milieu. 

C’e genre de^ materiaux on pourraicnt tr Oliver nieme 
sur ies teiTitoire'> des pays particuhers, qui ont subi grace 
a la guerre de'> grande^ translocation'^ de la population. 
C’elle Cl, for^ee a demenager. forma it cpielque fois des 
groupe'- trt\s noinlireux qui ont people de-^ territoires 
nouveaux. En Pologne ])ar exemple c'est justement le 
ca-' de la translocation de'> ma>ses de population que 
habitait TE'^t de rancienne Pologne. et a present se 
rendent sur les territoires a 1“ Occident de la Pologne 
contemporaine. — Oette emigration, compoi^ee dans tin 
tres grand pour cent des element dinariques fonces. 
occupe entre autres les terntoirc'^ des Sufletes. qui 
comme nous le savons etait avarice dan^ la litterature 
anthropologique comme un centre de 1' existence du 
ainsi nomme ' Type tie Siuietes ' — c’e^t a dire d’un 
element dinarique en ce qui concerne -^a morphologic, — 
mais de pigmentation claire. — Si cette depigmentation 
est le resultat tl'iine mutation liee a un facteur — non 
connu encore — mais liee d'une maniere quelconque avec 
les conditions speciales des territoirc'' des SudtHes,— 
nous devons nous attendre, que no'. emigres de TEst 
subironts la meme mutation, et que — pai‘ consequence le 
pourcent des elements de pigmentation claire doit 
augmenter aux coins des generations. 

Mais pour sai^ir ce phenomene il est absolument indis- 
pensable d'a\’oii’ les tlonnees concernant la pigmentation 
des premiers emigrtW pour pouvoir les comparer avec 
celle de ieur descendants, 

11 me semble que les pr obi ernes analogues se poser ont 
devant les invest igateurs par rapport au autres groupes 
d'emigration soil au commencement de leur travail, soit 
au cours de leurs recherches. — Un point me parait sure : 
en caractere d’ organisation scientitique internationale 
nous devons faire tons nos efforts pour saisir a temps les 
donnees qui nous aideront d'elucider run des problemes 
le plu^ imjiortant dans T anthropologic, et notamment le 
probleme de Tmtluence du milieu sur Fhomme. 

Some Remarks on Physiological Anthropology. By 

J . S. \Vehiei\ Dept, of Hoy nan Ayiatoiny. Oxford 
Human physiology has in recent years made a 
number of advances in knowledge and technique 
which are of immediate significance to antlw’opology ; 
there are in addition certain de\'elopments which hold 
out a iiromi-^e of great potential value for the 'study of 
human variation. 

, In the past, although physical anthropologists have 
generally acknowledged the importance of the physio- 
logical approach to Anthropology, there has, with a few 
notable exceptions, been little in the way of physiological 
research. Previous international congresses of anthro- 
pology. for exam[)le, have set aside ses-,ions for ' physio- 
' logical anthro])ology.’ but these ha\ e in fact been con- 
cerned with topics not strictly ]jhysiolngical in the sense 
fliscu^-^ed here. The term yihysiological has been taken 
to mclurle topics such as the distribution and genetics 
of blood group-^, the relation rif body type and constitu- 
tion to <lisea.se, anil so (in. These subjects are, of course, 
of cousideralile anthrojiological interest in tliemselves. 

Furthermore, there is in the anthrojM )logical literature 
a bo<lv of material to whicli the term ' ydiysiological 
’ Studies ' IS Usually attached, and which deals with the 
comp<irison, as between liifferent ' racial,' ethnic, or 
geograyihical groups, of such bo(hl\' chaiacters as ymlse 
rate, mouth temyieiature. hloijd yiressure, or ' \ ital 
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* capacity.’ Sometimes these statistical studies provide 
some interesting yiointers of anthropological uiterest, as 
for example studies of the basal metabolic rate when 
accurately controlled and imder strict experimental 
conditions (Macdregor and Loh. 1941). In the main, 
however, this type of investigation has a limited value 
even when experimental circumstances are carefully 
arranged. Isolated measurements, of say, pulse-rate or 
body-temperature, prox'ide little insight into {)h\ '^lo- 
logical activity or adajitation, since these chara<,*ters are 
the results of complex physiological processes. Racial 
or ecological significance should be attached t-> such 
studies only with caution. 

There would appear to be two main ways by wluch 
physiology can advance our understanding of the 
variability and differentiation displayed by modern 
man. There is firstly the fundamental contribution 
which physiology can make by exploring the metabolic, 
chemical, and regulative processes which underlie 
the more obvious and well-established difference'i in 
morphology', which exist between groups of present-day 
man. Such features as, for instance, differences m 
physique or stature, are well known to be related to 
nutritional and endocrinological factors ; and yet hardly 
a start has been made on the study of the physiological 
differences between populations of varying physique and 
stature, living in similar i^r different conditions, or even 
on the metabolic differences between individual- of 
varying body type belonging to the same ' racial ’ 
group. We have, as yet, little to offer in explanation of 
the factors governing the growth, development, and 
nutrition of such widely contrasting gi’oups a-, for 
example, Nilotic negroes and African negrilloes or 
Phillipine pygmies. 

When one considers anthropological differences in 
stature, skin -colour, or various osteological features, 
the need for endocrinological inxestigation becomes 
obvious. Judging from clinical conditions in which 
gross disturbances in skeletal development and '^kin 
pigmentation are associated with endocrine upset, one 
must suppose, as Keith pointed out many years ago 
(Keith, 192.3) that the endocrines are in some way con- 

^ cemed with human evolution and differentiation. It is 
only lately that the techniques for dealing with these 
problems on the normal human subject have begun to 
be available. It is now practicable to obtain experi- 
mental iiLsight into endocrinological function in human 
beings, since chemical and biological methods of as^ay are 
a\'ailable for a number of hormone:^ or related substances 
released by the pituitary, adrenal, and sex glands. 

Anthropologists in the past have undoubtedly been 
too ready to argue on the basis of bodily charact<-‘r'> of 
which the physiological and biochemical nature was far 
from understood. Skin colour- — to take a feature on 
which much reliance is placed in racial classification — - 
has recently, thanks to spectrophotometric analysis, 
been found in be more comjilex in nature than i- u-viially 
assumed (Edwards and Duntley. 1934). The fact that 
carotene enter- into the constitution of lujrimil '>kin 
colour suggests that differences in intermediary meta- 
bolism may exi^t in groujis or races superfici<dly of 
similar pigmentation. 

An important conseijueni'e of pliv'-iologicai an.dy-is 
IS the ]) 0 '-sibihty of cla-sifying liodily charactei-'> in a 
rational manner. For instance. cornbiiUHi bioch»-mical 
and '-[)ectr(‘){>]iotometric study of hair- pigments ((birdner 
and ^lacAdam, 1934) sIk.iws the inaccuracy of the 
aeccfited arbitrary coding of hair coltair. 

Tlie-e few examples must suffice to em{)ha-i/e thc- 
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importance of the metabolism and endocrinology of 
liiiman variation. 

The second and perhajis more immediately U'-eful 
])hysiological appruacli to antlnopological problems is 
what one might term the ' ecologiccd.* By ‘ ecology ' 

I mean the fiuictional interrelation between man anrl his 
environment, natural or artilicial. Human ecoloj^y in 
this sense represents a basically important aspect of 
human biology. Besides the light it may hel]:i to throw 
on the ailaptive signiti(‘ance of human variation and m 
differentiating accpiired adaptations from inherited, it 
has practical bearings on problems of hygiene and social 
medicine. 

Among the elements which are ecologically important 
are the climate, the food-suppl\', anel the daily routine 
of wmrk and rest. Since in recent years the physiology 
of work, of climate and temperature regulation, and of 
nutrition have been quite extensively studied on the 
human subject (although almost exclusively under 
laboratory conditions) it is clear that the anthropological 
aspects need not in the future be neglected. Kxamples 
draw'n from physiological studies of heat-regulation may 
serve to show the relevance of these stadias to the 
ecological aspects of anthropology. 

The factors m the thermal environment which are of 
physiological importance have been shown in laboratory 
studies to be the dry-bulb temperature, the wet -bulb 
temperature, the air -movement, and the absorbed infra- 
red radiation. The wet-bulb temperature, especially 
in tropical environments, has a far more seu'^itive effect 
than the dry-bulb temperature ; the difference to heat 
regulation as between, say, nearly '^till air and air mo\'mg 
at 100 feet per mmute is far more stiiking than between 
air at 200 and 300 feet per minute (McArdle et aJ, 1946). 
The meteorological variables which are significant 
phj^siologically are thus quite well known ; nevertheless 
anthropologists and others, when disonssing the influence 
of climate on human variation, are quite content to lay 
stress on the dry-bulb temperature and maybe the 
relative humidity of the air, and to use figures obtained 
from meteorological stations which can bear no relation- 
ship to the actual environment of the tribe or community 
involved. 

The process of acclimatisation to high temperature 
furnishes a particularly good examfile of the ‘ ecological ’ 
approach to Anthropology. Amongst- other findings, it 
has been established that Kuropeans in artificial tropical 
surroundings (in climatic chambers) show a definite 
improvement in their ability to work in these conditions 
after several days’ re])eated ex})osiire. The ability to 
sweat increases during this ’ acclimatisation ’ ‘(Bean and 
Eiclma. 1943 ; Weiner, 1946) and the content of salt in 
the sweat is progressively reduced (-sec review by hadell, 
194.5). From the climatic point of view these would 
appear to represent acquired characters of adaptive 
value. There are other changes anil improvements in 
the circulation, in metabolism, and probably in the 
endocrinological system. It ('an be anticipated that 
similar investigations on tro])ieal jieoples would re\ eal a 
great deal about natural acclimatisation. 

It is interesting to recall m this connection that negroes 
are thouglit to jiossess more sweat-glands per unit area 
of skin than El^ropcan'^ ((da'-er. 1933 34). If this is ^o, 
then the increased sweating of artificial acclimati/ation 
is jiaralleled in trojiical dweller^- l)y a genetii*ally deter- 
mined increase in sweat-glands \\[ii<‘h nia\' be .■'-iijijiosed 
to s(‘rve a similar ada})ti\e function. Now these 
'ecological' vai’iations in sweating are closely analogous 
to the variations whieli occur m melanin pigmentation of 
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skin. Here the naturally occuiiing and genetically 
determined dark skin-colonr is related to. and lia^ a 
protective value against, a high intensity of uItra-\ lolet 
radiation, and is also mo->tly in evidence in tropical 
pecjples (see Fleiire. 1945, for discuN-.ion). As m the rase 
of sweating, an incr^Mse in tanning ina_\- he induced 
artificially in light -skinned individual. The similarity 
between these two physiological ])ropeities of -,kin is 
heightened when one reoalh that albiiii'^m lui- it'> comiter- 
part in congenital absence of swiMt-glands. Physio- 
logical investigatKm clearly demon^irates the afi verse 
biological effects of an inability to swe*at or tan in 
trojiical environments. These con'^lderatlon'• make it 
not at all unlikely that features such as skin colour and 
sweating, wdiose functional and ecological '>ignifirance 
can be assessed experimentally, are of importance in the 
evolutionary differentiation (jf contemporary man. 

In the climatic field recent research on Europeans 
suggests many further anthropological enijuirie''. The 
critical environmental levels for work (jf different kinds 
(Kichna et aL 1945), including 'psychomotor' work 
(Weiner and Hutchinson, 1945), have been determined 
for Europeans ; water and salt metabi^lism, kalney 
function in relation to climate, have also been studied ; 
cold climate physiology has much to offer. All these 
and many aspects of human nutrition and work- 
physiology commend themselves to the attention of the 
anthropologist. 

Physical anthrojiologists. 1 suggest, should attract the 
attention of yihysiologists to their subject ,* in the 
laboratory, and particularly on expedition--, much is to 
be gained. Mobile laboratories for intensive physio- 
logical and bi(.^c}iemieal ?^tudy havt^ (‘orne into u.»e m 
recent years, and one can anticipate the ]) 0 '^^ibihty <T 
mobile laboratories for the study of ph\ :^iology of climate 
and work in the field. Lastly, I would suggest to the 
delegates to the Permanent Council of the International 
Congress of Anthropology that at the next contrre^s 
specific invitations to contribute should be extended to 
physiologists in America. Australia, and in this country, 
knowm to be w’orking on relevant aspects of human 
pliy'^iology. 
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principal language.'', for the standard terms and phra.ses 
of this grcni]) of studie>. In Physical Anthro])ology 
mo5?t of the^e terms are deri\'ed from anatomy and 
medicine, and are fairly well translatetl already. In 
Social Anthropology they are derix ed from the termin- 
ology of the Social Sciences, and here too there are 
recognized equivalents for many of them. The diffi- 
culty IS greatest in Technology and Arclueology. because 
each language has accumulated a technical jargon from 
its own arts and crafts, and from popular speech. What, 
for example, are the precise archicological equivalents 
of caimmon English words for earthenware : — pot, di&h, 
cup. ui}uj.ju[f. pitcher, jar ; and how far is it possible, or 
desii'able, to recognize agreed ^^aioiiyni" ? The nomen- 
clature of the components of geometrical designs is even 
more confused, and makes it ahnt>''t impossible to 
reconstruct •'Uch a de'>ign from verbal description. 

The remedy is a ])olyglot vocabulary, with simple 
illustration^ in the technological sections. A small com- 
mittee in each country, including a representative of 
each of the principal departments of study, should first 
di'aw up a vocabulary of the^ principal terms, with a 
brief dehnition of each term. These vocabularies should 
be circulated among the committees for other languages, 
whose members would supply the equivalent terms in 
their own terminology. At this stage it will probably 
be found that many words in the originaTlist have no 
accepted translation^ ; and also that omissions in each 
list are supplied by the li.sts from other countries. 
Further omissions, supplements, and inconsistencies will 
be detected when the composite jiolyglot drafts are 
collated. Many terms will be foimd to liave no precise 
meaning or .'>ynonyms, and should be a\'oided in future ; 
others would receive an anthropological definition by 
which most writers will ])robably agi-ee to be guided. 

The pomt has already emerged, that many terms lia\’e 
no agreed &igmficance, or are u.>ed in two or more senses. 
The study and equation of terms now gives place to 
defi)iition, which may be a much more difficult and 
controversial matter. Reference may be made to the 
attempt in the later editions of the British Anthro- 
jjologtced Xotes a?td Queries to supply standard English 
definition^ of the principal sociological terms. It would 
be a valuable supplement to these definitions if, in the 
new edition now in preparation, the equivalents of them 
in the jaincipal other languages were supplied, by the 
co-operation of foreign colleague";, with the necessary 
explanation^ of well-e.Mablished differences of usage, and 
recommendations for future use. This suggestion is 
submitted fur consideration by the Royal Anthro- 
pological Institute and its editorial committee. 

Anthropological and Ethnological Teaching in Public 
Education. By Professor A. P. Elk at. U nice/ sit y 
of Sydney, 

I. The Social Pesponsibility of Anthropologists . — 
For a number of years scientists have been gradualR' 
emerging from the ' ivory tower ’ and reachmg a con- 
viction that they must take some responsibility for the 
social implications of their research and its application. 
Quite ajiart from the fact that they themselves are 
citizens, with duties as such, they recognize that to put 
specialized knowledge and power into the hands of other 
citizens, particularly politicians, financiers, and in- 
dustrialEts, who.se attitude is not scientific, can be 
fraught with great danger to the common weal. For 
this, many scientists no longer feel that they can eschew 
responsibility. The jiroblem is difficult. The search 
for understanding must lead whither it will, unfettered ; 
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but must he who finds, hand o\'er his discovery for the 
use of all — the socially responsible and irresponsible 
alike 't The heart -searching and fears following on the 
recent harnessing and release of atomic energy reveal 
the problem in all its starkness — a solution must be 
sought and found. 

There is, howe\’er, another and equally important 
aspect of this resjjonsibility. Xormally, scientists make 
the results of then’ researches a\'ailable only in specialist 
journals, or in expensive forbidding books, which only 
the fully initiated will, or can, read. In some cases too, 
their work is a paid confidential service to an employing 
industrial firm. C'onsequently, the general public knows 
little or nothing of what is being discovered. As a rule 
this does not matter, but in some spheres it does — 
esjtecially where human relations are concerned. This 
a])plies particularly to Anthrojiology and hithnology. 
We may be responsible, or rather blameworthy, for 
-knowledge which we hold in our journals and within our 
coteries, but do not impart to the public in such a way 
that they can imderstand the facts and their implica- 
tions. To see tlie dangers arising, false doctrines 
spreading, peojiles being fooled by wicked propaganda, 
and truth being repressed, without usitig our knowledge 
publicly in the national and international interest, is at 
least to saddle oui^seR^es with a share in the guilt for the 
evil which follows. This applies to aspects of the 
Versailles Peace Treaty, and to the events leading up to 
the recent war ; but it must not apply to the next Peace 
Treaty. Anthropology must spread its knowledge on 
social, national, and international problems, 

II. Special Fields for Anthropological and Ethnological 
Teachmg. — The following are fields, concerning which 
knowledge should be spread ; — 

(1) The divisions and relationship of ethnic groups 
(* races '), and the fallacy of ' race doctrines.’ 

(2) Comparative Psychology — the latest conclusions 
(a) on the h^othesis that some peoples are inferior 
m intelligence to others, and (&) on the relation of 
cultui’e to intelligence and to brain development. 

(3) Etlmology — information on the view that the real 
differences between peoples are historical and cultural 
— that these differences must be faced, and their 
reasons mutually understood and accepted. 

(4) Miscegenation^ — ^the biological and social facts re- 
gardmg this should be broadcast, and that the problem 
of the mixed blood is mainly cultural. 

III. Effect of the Spread of this Knowledge. -A^now- 
ledge on these matters, if spread in all coimtries through 
the people in general to Governments would 

{a) expose the shallowne.ss of race -doc trines which are used 
to rationalize wars, and so would lessen the risk of war; 
(6) increase knowledge of each other on the part of 
peoples of different nations and colour, and so improve 
international relations ; 

(c) gradually eliminate exploitation and repression of 
native peoples ; create respect for, and understanding of, 
their cultmes ; and hasten their progress in civilization. 

IV. How shoidd such Knowledge be Spread ? — The 
spread of this should be accomplished 

(i) by adult education ; 

(ii) by a continual flow of inexpensive but well-produced 
pamphlets and books ; 

(iii) by co-operation in (i) and (ii) with all workers’ 
organizations (trade unions), and with cultural and 
religious bodies ; and 

(iv) mainly and fundamentally, by the introduction of 
this information in appropriate form into all school 
curricula — graded for primary and secondary schools. 
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It could be an er^sential part of the subject sometimes 
called ' Social Study ’ or ' Civics,’ though there is 
good reason for Anthropology^ to stand on its own feet 
in such curricula. The very word, as an essential 
subject, would broaden and deepen the pujoifs point 
of view and interests. 

I hope that the Permanent Council, or the next meet- 
ing of the Congress, wdl urge on all rjovernments the 
value and need, in the intei*ests of good citizenship and 
international understanding, of including Anthropology 
and Ethnology in school curricula, and therefore in the 
curricula of all Teachers’ Training Colleges. 

V. Man's Place hi Tune . — The reasons given above 
for public education m Anthropology anti Etlmology 
were mainly practical in emphasis. But at least one 
other aspect of the subject justifies its inclusion in School 
curricula, certainly from the top of the Primary division 
and upwards : Freh istonj — the placing of man and his 
culture in his relative position in nature and in time. 

In this way, citizens will grow up realizing that man is 
an expression of that same life which has been and is in 
all creatures and living things, and that he and liis 
civilization are appearances of Uut ' yesterday.' Thus 
may humility and a well-grounded pride de\'elop ! 

[The general point of view adopted in this paper was 
expressed in A. P. Elkin, ' Science, Society, and Every- 
‘ man,’ being the Presidential Address to the Royal 
Society of New South Wales, 1941. Journal and Pro- 
ceedings, Vol. LXXV, pp. 1-20.] 

The Place of Anthropology and Ethnology in Education. 

Bg Sir John Myres, Oxford 

The place of Anthropology and Ethnology in 
Education is as vague and inadequate as it is, 
mainly for two reasons : the late development of those 
studies themselves, and the early and important place 
of studies such as History and Literature, which tlieo- 
retically are themselves special aspects and departments 
of the general ' Study of Man.’ The same is true of 
Geography, the general ' Study of Xature,’ which was 
long replaced in education by special aspects and depart- 
ments of the physical and biological sciences. Theo- 
retically, indeed, a very large part of the substance of 
Education is comprised between Geography, the general 
Study of Xature, and Anthropology, the general Study 
of Man. 

The analogy between these two general studies may be 
profitably elaborated. Both have their theoretical and 
systematic side : the study of the major facts and pro- 
cesses of Xature, the formation of lands and seas, the 
causes of climate, the conditions for the maintenance of 
various tj’pes <|f vegetation and fauna, including 
societies of men, and of the major facts and processes of 
Human Life, the development, perpetuation, and inter- 
mixture of racial \'arieties, the establishment of food 
quests, arts of life, social institutions, and other elements 
of culture. Both, likewise, have their regional aspect, 
the definition and interpretation of specific combinations 
of natural factors and forces, within geographical 
regions ; and of specific aggregates of people, usually 
within a geographical region, but sometimes overflowing 
from it, related and cohering by reason of similarities of 
breed, mode of life, and outlook on their imme<liate and 
remote neighbours. At this point, obviously geo- 
graphical and ethnological studies intei’iienetrate in 
what is commonly called ‘ Human Geography,' which 
presumes elementary accpiaintance with Physical 
Geography and Physical Anthropology, but concentrates 
attention on the regional surroundings and ethnological 
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components of each regional population, and in-.titutes 
(fomparisons between the populations of one region and 
others. 

This Human Geograplu- i'> — or '-liould be — (a) tlie 
foundation and background of elementary teaching, and 
{b) the general i)lan within which the sjiecific course'-;, 
both in the natural sciences and in the humanitiC'^, ha\'e 
their jilaces. And annjiig these spc'ciflc cour->es there 
is — or should be — an agreeil place for more specific and 
advanced study of physical and cultural Anthropology, 
and the regional ethnology which is its counterpart. 

In the crowded jirogramme of public education it is 
useless, as well as imphilosophical, to demand more than 
the clear and accurate exposition of the elementary facts 
and ideas at their appropriate places in the general 
courses of Geography and what is commonly called 
history. When these general courses are adequate, they 
contain already much that an anthropologist or ethnolo- 
gist should desire. There is, however, occa'-ion — -and 
there should be room — in large institutions, for more 
advanced study of non-European races and cultures ; 
and also for what is no less valuable, but hitherto more 
rarely provided, the study of the elementary life of 
European communities in relation to their own origins, 
as illustrated in folklore and f<,dk-life of every kind : a 
study which is of high practical value to anyone who is 
to engage in social services mvolvmg intmiate acquaint- 
ance with the mode of life of the less advanced gi-oups in 
the community. 

At the University, there is room for wide differences 
of policy. On the one hand, both Anthropology and 
Etlmology are already as far advanceil m regard to their 
object h es, their methods, and the provision of material 
for original research, as most other departments of 
Xatural Sciences : though there are still great contrasts 
between a few princijial centres and the majority of 
Universities, which have come late into the field both as 
collectors and as teachers. It is mainly this question 
of equipment which must determine whether any institu- 
tion may rightly undertake the responsibility of a School 
of Anthropology, and within what limitation of scope. 
Physical Anthropology has its obvious allies and re- 
inforcements in the Medical Faculty ; Social Anthro- 
pology in the Humanities, and particularly in Keonomics 
and Religion. The earlier liistory of all the chief centres 
of anthropological research illustrate^ this initial depend- 
ence on one or other of these older stiuiies. 

On the other hand, opinions ditfer wi<lcly as to tlie 
fitne-^s of Anthrojiology and Ethnology to supply the 
general training reipiired for tlie first degree in any 
Univer-^ity. Sometimes the question is answered by 
combining tliese subjects with Geography or with 
Economics or with Archteology, where the inetliods of 
teaching and examination are more mature. Some- 
time^ a di])loma in Anthropology is accepted as part of 
the requirements of the baclielor’s degree. In graduate 
study this ditficulty tends to disappear, mainly because 
the students are presumed to liave received a soimd 
training in scientific method already. It is less certain 
that they have had adeipiate grounding in the subject- 
matter of Anthropology or Etlmologv, outside the 
special requirements of their research-subject. This 
kind of specialism discredits both the students and the 
teachers. The difficulty is not peculiar to this group of 
subjects, but is dangerously common, because imder- 
graduate training in them is hitherto defective or lacking. 

It has to be remembered that even in University 
studies there are two distinct objectives : to maintain 
a succession of specialized experts in research, and 
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competent (if not inspiring) teachers : anti to train for civil 
life tho^e "tmlents who are attracted by tiie^e studies^ 
and intend to make them useful in a career outride the 
University. Each is a valuable complement and stimu- 
lant to the other kind of student, like the as>oeiation of 
the student> of ditferent Faculties and Departments in 
the I'nix ersity. Moreover, some of the best recruits to 
the research and teaching siiie come from the larger 
bod\' ot originally imspeciahzed students, sometimes at 
a quite late stage in their course. 

It Is a matter of opportunity and convenien(‘p. liow 
far academic or educational considerations should pre- 
scribe the range and scope of the courses in Anthropidogy 
and Etlinology. Specialists incline to restrict the range 
of study, by reducing or omitting the requirements in 
Physical Anthropology, or in Technology, in order to 
secure more time or deejicr study m Etlmology and 
Social Anthropology. But &o long as popular beliefs as 
to the connexion between cultures anrl races need expert 
criticism, the necessity of a broad inclusive foimdation 
of scientitic knowledge on both sides of the subject is 
obvious ; and the traditional association of Physical 
Anthropolog\' with the Himian Anatomy of the Medical 
School affoidb a disciplme in minute observation and 
description, which is not yet available in other aspects 
of the fStudy of Man ; as well as an introduction to 
.statist I methods which those other aspects do not at 
present provide at all. The ideal academical programme 
would .seem t(> begin with collateral and balanced study 
of Physical Anthropology. Social Anthropology, and 
Technology including Archaeology ; and to diverge later 
into more advanced and specialized study, and eventual 
rescctrch, in some one or other of these three main 
departments. 

Anthropological Training for Colonial Officials. By 

J)r. d/. Fortes, Reader in Social Anthropology, 
Oxford 

It IS understood that recruitment of personnel for 
the C’olomal Service is likely to commence on a con- 
siderable scale in the near future. Arrangements for the 
pre'Ser\ice training of new recruits are in hand and, as 
before the war. their course is likely to mclude sub- 
stantial attention to anthropological and etlmological 
subjects. In England the emphasis will be largely on 
the side of Social Anthropology. Xew trends in British 
colonial policy, and in particular the recognition of the 
urgent need for more research m social, economic, and 
political conditions of the colonies call for new emphasis 
in both the form and the content of the anthropological 
courses that will be offered to colonial afficers. 

As regards the form of teaching, it seems likely that 
more time will have to be given to discussion classes and 
seminars than ha^ been customary in the past in courses 
for colonial probationers m this coimtry. In this way 
students will be drawn into more active and personal 
consideration of anthropological data and problems than 
is possible if they simply attend courses of lectures. 
Continental experience in this method of teaching would 
no doubt be instructive. Other methods of engaging 
the Students' interests more activ^ely need discus.sion. 

As regards content, one of the main questions facing 
teachers is to what extent the coiuses for colonial pro- 
bationers should be separated from those designed for 
the degree student. Most colonial probationers will be 
older than the average undergraduate and will already 
have a degree or its equiv’alent. During the next two 
or three years many will also have had responsible work 
in the armed forces and other brandies of the war effort. 


Strong argiunents can be brought forward in favour 
of separate courses for colonial probationers, designed to 
eijuip them for their ^.pecial duties. C’ertam subjects 
(e.{ 7 . primitive law) would have to be given more emphasis 
than in a similar introductory course for degree students. 
And the problems of transition from the traditional 
social organization and cultural heritage to new forms 
of social organization arising under the stress of culture- 
contact vill ha\'e to receive particular attention. On 
the other hand, it is arguable that specially planned 
courses would gu'o colonial probationers a one-sided 
view of primitive culture, and would be less effective as 
a means of giving them a broad perspective of human 
culture and social development than a course shared 
with the general boiiy of students. Here again conti- 
nental experience in France, Holland, and Belgium 
might pro\ ide valuable suggestions. 

In so far as a coiuse in Anthropology must be thought 
of not only in utilitarian terms but as an educational 
subject aimed at ' broadening the mind ' of students, the 
question also arises as to what place should be given to 
topical controversies in the training of colonial cadets, 
e.g. the race question. 

Xo doubt many of these quest ion =; will settle them- 
selves in time, as experience in handling them grows. 
Others will have to be dealt with on a domestic basis, 
against the backgromid of British colonial history and 
the evolution of British colonial policy. But discussion 
with teachers from other countries faced with similar 
teaching problems may be of assistance in dealing with 
others. 

Conservation of Aboriginal Peoples whose Modes of 
Life are of Scientific Interest. By Professor 
A. P. Elkin, University of Sydney, A'./S.TF. 

One of the objects for which the Department of 
Anthropology in the University of Sydney was estab- 
lished in 1926 was to train research-workers for, and to 
direct research amongst (a) native peoples for whose 
welfare and progress Australia was administratively 
responsible [i.e. Xew Guinea and Papua), and (6) amongst 
the Australian Aborigines ' as representing one of the 
' lowest tA'pes of culture available for study,’ especially 
as tliey were decreasing in numbers and as their culture 
was changmg through contact. 

Thanks to generous givints from the Rockefeller 
Foundation to the Australian Xational Research Uouncil, 
thrs work was imdcrtaken and organized through a com- 
mittee of the latter under the chaumanship of the Pro- 
fessor of Anthropology (A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, 1926-31 ; 
R. Firth (acting), 1931-32 ; A. P. Elkin, since 1932). 
Sample peoples were selected in the South-west Pacific 
Islands, care being taken to co-operate with investi- 
gators from abroad who were not financed through the 
A.X.R.C. Since 1926, fifteen expeditions went mto this 
region from the xA..X.R.C. and nine from abroad. This 
only touched the fringe of the field, but together with the 
work of Dr. F. E. Williams, Govt. Anthropologist in 
Papua, and of such missionaries as Uehner, Kirschbaum, 
and Fox, a solid basis of knowledge has been built up. 

There are still opportunities for research in compara- 
tively ' untouched ’ cultures in this region, especially in 
the highlands of Xew Guinea (including the Dutch half), 
of Xew Britain, and of some of the smaller islands. The 
A.X.R.C. has urged on the Australian Government its 
responsibility to provide finance for this research, but 
assistance with both funds and workers is also required 
from abroad. 

I. South-west Pacific Islayids , — It should be noted. 
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liowever. that the chief gri>tmcl advanced for research in 
tins region, by the Pacific Science Congress of 1923. was 
that Aii'^tralia could best carry out its atlrninistrative 
responsibility in Papua-Xew Uuinea on the basis of in- 
vestigation of the natue cultures. This research was 
held to l>e not merely of academic interest, but also of 
practical value. There was no suggestion of the con- 
servation of these native peoples because their modes 
of life were of scientific interest. It was miderstood 
tliat in the course of admmistration and missionary 
activity their cultures would imdergo change, and indeed, 
under the terms of the Mandate, should do so. 

The problem was to ensure that this change did not 
caiij^e depoi)ulation. At this I'joint, Anthropology (the 
Sydney Department of Anthropology, in particular) 
wa'- exjtected to provide material assistance, both with 
regard to administrative methods and in the training of 
officeis. 

Thus, though field-workers studied the untouched 
native culture where possible, or sought to recapture it 
even while it was changing or breaking down. Anthro- 
pology, as any other science, was expected, on the basis 
of observed facts and established principles, to be able 
to predict what would occur under certain conditions, 
and what would be the effect of contemplated modifica- 
tions I a prohibition^ of customary behaviour. In other 
words, in Sydney, we were constramed by oui* very 
relatifai to Australia’s territorial responsibilities, to 
emphasize the dynamic, practical, and diachronic aspect 
of Anthropology. Xeedless to say, we have not neglected 
the synchronic aspect ; without the latter, the former 
would be very superficial. But we had to concern our- 
selves with the changes in culture, of which directly and 
indirectly Australia was the cause ; indeed, in an 
increasing degree. Anthropology has been a cause. 

Twenty, and even fomteen. years ago, the prexailing 
attitude was that anthropologists should present the 
results of their research to the Administration, which 
would make what use of them it thought fit. Both 
anthropologists themselves in this region and also such 
an administrator as the late Sir Hubert Murray held this 
view. But this is no longer true. Tlie change first 
became apparent with regard to Australian Aboriginal 
affal^:^. On the basis of research into Aboriginal life as 
It was. and into the changes wrought by contact and 
cla^h. Governments were mformed of the effect on tiie 
Aborigines of their policies and administrative methods, 
and m particular ot the deficiencies m these. In time, 
the Commonwealth and New South Wales Governments 
called on the Professor of Anthropology in 1938 to assist 
in the framing of policies, and in the latter case with the 
actual administration of them ; and Missionary Societies 
have acted similarly. 

In Xew Guinea the groimd for the change was pre- 
pared by the fact that for a niunber of years the Achninis- 
trator of District Services was also Government Anthro- 
pologist. The real change, however, came with the 
Pacific war. Anthropology was called upon to 
tiie Fighting Services in tlieir contact-^ with natiw 
people-^, and as the eneni\ wa-^ driven bavk, aiithrto 
poloLUf'ts were riglitly expected to throw liirht on the 
jirobleins of native relialalitation. But what was more 
significant w'as that Sydney anthropologists, familiar 
with tiie region, felt that they had a re^jionsibility for 
that leludiilitation. The war m its various phases (of 
retreat, enemy occupation, and Australian military 
administration) liad been ' Total ' over a large part of 
the legion. If tlie consequences were not to be 
calamitous, it w'as obvious that these effects should be 


studied from every aspect, and that recommendations, 
based on such research, 'should be made to the (.Joveni- 
ment. Xo longer w^as it felt suthcient to present the 
results of research ; rec(>mmendations al^o were regarded 
as in order — by tlie (iovernment as w^ell as by scienti'>t.'-. 

This IS Applied Anthropology wiiii a vengeance, but 
the application of the Atlantic Charter to native peoples 
who had serv^ed and suffered much in our war. seemed to 
us to make it our duty. In 1943. a ‘ Fourteen Point 
Charter for the native peoples df the South-west Pacific,' 
was put out by the Professor of Anthri»})oIogy and was 
wddely adopted and urged on the (hjvernrnent. All 
members of the '^taff of the Department prej^ented 
reasoned statements, wlierev^er po>:^ible, urging the 
abolition of the Indenture sy>tem. Two of them (Miss 
Wedgwood and Dr. Hogbin) joined the Army's research 
section and worked at v^arious times durmg 1944 -45 in 
Xew^ Guinea, while they and others {e.y. Dr. Stanner, 
Dr. Piddington) have assisted at Conferences and in 
other practical ways. 

To sum up : in 1926. resea roll in these islands, while 
completely unfettered, was expected to yield results of 
jiractical v alue to the Administrations. During the past 
ten years, however, research, wdiile not neglecting the 
recording and study of ‘ luitouched ’ nativx" cultures, has 
concerned itself more and more wuth problems of contact 
and change, and finally has become tlie basis of recom- 
mendations on policy and method by anthropologists 
themselv'es. In other wort Is, while regarding native 
peoples’ modes of life as of scientific interest, we now^ 
also reganl the people theinselv^es as of human -.igiiificanee, 
and their successful readjustment to cultural changes 
as a responsibility wdiich anthropologists mu>»t share. 
This entails hard, coiibtunt. and '^oiuid research, sane 
theorizing, and a continuous comprehension of the 
practical difficulties a-;sociated with the contact of 
different human group'-. es])ecially when these liehev^e 
that their general intere'-ts clabh, a-- in the case of Furo- 
pean and nativ^e. 

If. Anstrahayt Ahorujints. — Bc'-earch lunong'-t the 
Papuan-Xew Guinea ]ieopleb was, as wu have set^n, 
intended by tlie Pacific Science ( 'oiurrcss of 1923 to be 
.of practical value. On the oilier hand, amongst the 
Australian Aborigines, no d«^iibt because of their 
apparent rapid decrease, research wa'- th<^ught of mainly, 
if not solely, from the academic point of view. Then- 
mode of life, being very ‘ h^w.' was of scientific interest, 
and should be studieil as (juickly as possible. There 
was no hint that they could lie saved or conserv ed. .\iid 
so planned researcli commenced in 1926. and still goes on. 

Anthropologists verv' soon expros.^ed opinions on the 
fact and causes of Aboiiginal <leclinc. but othe-rwi^^ kept 
to the straight acadeinu' ]iath. So much indeed, that 
before long, some, whose intercstb lay in the fields of 
Physical Anthropology and material culture rather than 
in Sociology, urged the creation of large reserves m 
which some tribes ('oultl be conserved in thtar nativ-e 
conditions of fife, and into wfiich no outsider sliould be 
admitteil except medical officers and anthropologists — • 
mainly the latter. This kuid of human-zoo' attitude 
c'aused much hostile criticism of Anthropology, especially 
amongst humanit<irians, some ])ovverful missionary 
organizations, and the growing jiartially-organized 
mixed-blood groups, in a period m whicli national 
responsibility for the welfare, progress, and ultimate 
citizenship or independence of nature peoples was in- 
creasing (partly no doubt because of the influence of the 
Mandate pruiciple), this attitude, largely misinterpreted, 
vv-as unfortunate, and had to be counteracted. 
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In view of experience in Australia, any suggestion 
that Aboriginal jieoples are to be conserved because of 
their scientific interest would be very coldly received. 
The day is past when human beings, ev en black or brown, 
can be regarded as cultmal ' guinea pig"'.’ And just as 
this idea of conservation is now viewed with disfavour, 
so too is the idea of protection out of date, as the purpose 
of Ab(»rigiiial jiolicy : the aim i^ now ]>(^sitive and 
dynamic, nut negative and static — it is progress, health, 
increa'^e, citizenship. Anthropoiogi>ts, therefore, in 
addition to studying the relatively imchanged native 
culture where this is >till possible, and ‘ recovering ' it in 
other area>, mu'^t remember that changes cannot be 
prevented ; indeed, present attitudes and policies are 
designed to prepare e\'en the comparatively isolated 
full-bloods for cultural change. In any case, no policy 
of ‘ zoo '-like reserves will keep the Aborigines as they 
were, Xothing will keep them from moving from such 
piu*po:?eless reserves mto white settlements and towns, 
and so meeting the <hstiu*bing influences of civilization 
suddenly and unprepared. 

III. The Call to Inunerliate F iekl- work— not Conserva- 
tion. — The present need is ytot a call for the conservation 
of aboriginal peoples of scientific interest, but immediate 
intensive field-work wherever piimiti\'e ciiltmes are not 
broken down, and wliere they ha\'e comparatively 
recently done so. In each area or tribe, the fie Id -worker 
should spend m the first instance about two years, 
jiossibly with a break in the middle, followed by another 
six to twelve months after the lapse of a couple of years. 
The native language must be mastered. Only thus can 
we be assured that we have really entered into the think- 
ing of the people concerned, and so feel competent to 
discuss primitive mentality, philosophy, and so on. The 
return visit is of special value. 

In addition, experienced field- workers, men and 
women, are required at once, to work amongst civilized 
natives of Australia and the islands, including mixed- 
bloods, for these people often retain much knowledge and 
many attitudes which belong to the former native 
culture, and in addition can provide enlightening opinions 
about it. This has been shown by recent work m N ew 
South Wales in regions from which the ' old ' was thought 
to have quite disappeared. The ' lingermg aspect ' of 
the old culture needs study, both as regard-^ content and 
reason~the ‘ what ’ and the ' why.’ 

In this paper I have, for obvious reasons, only spoken 
of Australia and the South-vest Pacific ; and there, to 
repeat, the need is not conservation, but immediate 
research . 

Finally, the aftermath of war has made this research 
all the more urgent; in the first jfiace. because of the way 
in which natix'e peoples from Central Australia to Malaita 
were dravm into war service and hastened into contact 
with ' civilization,' thus accelerating change. In the 
second place, this very jirocess of change presents us 
with new jiroblems and opportunities. For examjile, 
the withdi'awal of direct administration and missionary 
oversight, and in some parts, the pressure of Japanese 
propaganda, were tests of the degree in which apparently 
accepteil European customs and standards had become 
part i»f native life. Had these modified the culture, 
replacing some of its elements ? Or vere they only a 
comparatively superficial adaptation to the presence of 
administrative and missionary officers and agents ? 
There is some evidence to suggest the latter in some 
regions. An examination of this subject in selected 
areas in the light of the pre-war contact agencies and 
methods will throw light on the processes of culture- 


change. There is also the opportunity to ascertain the 
psychological and sociological effects of the war on these 
native peoples, and on their attitudes to the white man — 
an opportunity which must be taken quickly, or it will 
be lost. 

I would like to see field -workers who carried out 
intensive research in pre-war years amongst native 
peoples in the Australian and 8outh-west Pacific war 
regions, return to their former fields and study the 
changes. This is a luiique opportunity for antliro- 
pologists. for our science is concerned not with an 
imaginary static society or unchanging man. but with 
man in society in process of change. 

[For facts and information referreil to above, see A. P. 
Elkin : ’ Anthropological Research in Australia and the 

■ Western Pacific, 1927-37,’ Oceania^ Vol. VHI. Xo. 3, 
pp. 306-27 ; ' Anthropology m Australia, 1939.’ Oceania, 
^'dl. X, Xo. 1. pp, 1-29 ; ' Anthropology and the Peoples 

■ of the South-west Pacific ; The Past, Present, and 
' Future,’ Oceania, Vol. XIV, Xu. 1, pp. 1—19 ; ' Xotes on 
' Anthropology and the Future of Australian Territories,’ 
Oceania, Vol. XV, Xo, 2, pp, 8.5-88 ; Wanted— A Charter 
for the Native Peoples of the South-west Pacific (Sydney, 

1943, pp, 1—64) ; Citizenship Jor the Abori<jines (Sydney, 

1944, pp. 1-109).] 

On the Conservation of the Basque Peoples. By the 

Rev. J. M. de Bara}idiardn (Spain) 

The Basques inhabit the valleys and mountains 
of the western region of the Pyrenees. They 
constitute a perfectly definite ethnic group, both in their 
racial characters and in their traditional culture. 

The eminent anthropologist Collignon summarized his 
studies on the Basques in these words : ' There exists 

‘ over the whole extent of the coimtry in which the 
' Basque (Euskarian) language is spoken a special race 
‘ without analog^" with any other known group.’ 
Another well-knovTi anthropologist. Dr. H. V. Vallois, 
noted among the Basques very notable anatomical 
peculiarities, and an unusual ratio in their blood groups. 

This singularity of the Basque physical tjqDes descends 
from remote times in the region of the Pyrenees. The 
human remains in the neolithic dolmens of the Basque 
country present anatomical characters resembling those 
of the modern t\qDe ; this led the eminent prehistorian 
Hugo Obermaier to think that of the numerous pre- 
Aryan peoples in Europe during the neolithic period we 
have only positive knowledge of one — ^the Basques. 

Going back to even more ancient times we may say 
that the late palaeolithic population of the Pyrenees is 
permeated by the Basque tjqie, as appears from the 
study of the crania found in the cave of XJrtiaga. 

The Basque people is no less well characterized in its 
cultui’al aspect. Its language, very different from that 
of other peoples, is thought to be the last smwival of 
those which were spoken in Europe before the intro- 
duet ion of the indo-european languages. 

The legal system and the social and political structure 
of the Basques differ notably from Roman and Germanic 
Law wdiich have chiefly dominated the peojiles of 
W'estern Europe. Historians of law are agreed that in 
private as in public law the Basque codes of the Middle 
Ages reveal a social background quite different from 
that of neighbouring coimtries. 

Many Basque beliefs and customs reveal a very 
peculiar world of ideas, saturated with prehistoric 
memories. The mythology, w^hich presents persons and 
subjects depicted in the palaeolithic rock -paintings of the 
Pyrenees, convinced Dr. V. Velhard that the Basques 
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remciin the only European people which can be related 
with the Stone Age artiste. 

The economic mode of life, like the rural art'^ and 
inductile", exhibits clear jirehistoric echoe?^ and '^urvivaE. 

By maintaining itself always aloof from all movement 
of ciiiture, the Basque jieople ha-^ preserved many rem- 
nant- i<f Its ancient per-uh<ii ity, linked now with a high 
degree . .f civihzatKjii. It is therefore considered a-- a 
pre-ar\an -iirvnal and a li\ing lecord of a distant ]ia-t, 
and c< •n-eqiiently its exi-tt^nce and coU'-erN ation luu e a 
special importance for anthropological and ethnological 
studie-. 

The -tates which haw come into beinii: ni the ueigli- 
bouiho(Ml of the Pyrenee- duiing hntoric times, ha\'e 
di-i»layed a constant inclination to suppress the pecaihar- 
itie- of the Basque jieople, winch have been iiccontuated 
since the middle of tlie List century. 

The response to this attack has been tlie formation of 
CLiltiual -ocieties and social and political groups, fimda- 
mentally Basque. The happy consununation of this 
process wa> the creation of the autonomous ( Joveriiment 
of Euskadi in 1936. This cnganization has instituted a 
wide piogramme designed to create an atmosphere 
favo 111 able to the development of the indigenous culture. 
But its forcible expulsion in conse{[ueiice of the recent 
civil war in Spain has been followed by tlie suppression 
of ihi-(pie cultural institutions such as tlie Society for 
Basque Studies, and of all the means of protecting and 
encomaging geimhiel\^ Bas(.[ue life. 

Subjected to-day to two States — France and Spain, 
wlio-e influence for uniformity is very great, the Basque 
peojilo tends to lose its identity and to disappear as an 
ethnic group. It is therefore urgent to iinjiress on the 
Boveinments concerned the necessity of adopting 
mea-ures to secure the conservation of Basque culture. 

With regard to the Basque jieople mu^t be recalled 
the address a century ago, by the historian of Bearn, 
A. iNIazure. to the French authorities about the Basque 
language : * Do not condemn to extinction, for the benefit 
‘ of the French language, the widespread remnants of a 
* tongue which (,’ip-iir and three irnjierial centuries after 

■ him. failed to convert to tlie speech of Rome ; which 
‘ has resisted the Goths, the Saracens, and all the neigli- 
‘ bouring dialects, for ten centuiies. The admmistration 
' shoukl show some toleration for the ancient sjieech of 
‘the (Imtaleri. It should exteml to it the admiiuble 

■ attentions which have been devoted of late years to the 
‘ coiiseix atioii of historical monuments. The ancient 
' mode of speech is truly the most precious monument of 
' any country.' 

We must insist that (Governments sliould respect and 
protect the ethnic elements of the Basipie people, not 
•only fur its antiquity, but for its sc«entitic mterest. 

The Distribution of Megalithic Cultures, and their in-> 
fluence on Ancient and Modern Civilizations. 

Btf Professor W Gordon Childe, Ednih'nrgh 
W'hat follows IS an attempt to clarify the reference 
Megalithic Cultures.' 

* Megalithic ' was originally applied to tombs [dobnens) 
and standing stones, forming circles [crutnlcchs] or isolated 
{tnetdiir,'^), in AVestern ami Northern Europe. The cri- 
terion was not simply tlie incffcthos of the Htfnn {c.q, 
Egyptian temples and colossal statues were excluded) 
nor yet their rmltness (Tiryns was called ' cyclopean '), 
but invoKcil also function — generally rather obscure — 
therefore. “ ritual ’ — but least so in the case of tombs. 

Xo -ingle ' culture ’ as defined by types of pottery and 
other artifacts Is represented liy the furniture of these 


tombs in general, nor yet by that of the more widely 
distributed subclasses thereof — simple dolniens. passage 
graves (dolmens d galerie), and ci-ts. Indeed no such 
subdivision is generally jiracticable : most dolmens are 
lemnants of more complex monuments, and the sub- 
division of the latter into just two groups can only be 
effected by special pleading. 

Admitting function and plan a.s criteria, ‘ megalithic ' 
must be extended to include tombs built of small stones 
and roofed by corbellmg, and others <‘ut in the rock 
(Sardinia, Etruiia, Iberian Peiimsula, etc.}. ;So the 
rock-cut tombs of Sicily, Gyprus, Swia-Palestine. and 
the early ^Egean corbelled tombs and slab-ci-t- of Attica, 
Autiparo-, etc., must likewise be admitted. All so far 
are ‘ cijllcctlve ' tonihs. (dosed cists, designeil for a single 
interment, are excluded, even if built of large stones like 
some North African and Palestinian ' d(»lmens.' 

Porthole slabs are admissible as indices of rtiegahthic 
circlntecture (Iberian Peniiisuia, Fran<*e, Britcsh I-les, 
Central Germany, ;Sweden, Sardinia. Sicily, Apulia). If 
so, some ‘ dolmens ' in Nuimdia, Pale-tine-Syria. Bul- 
garia, and tlie Caucasus must be classed as megalithic, 
and so too even ci-ts in ' Necropolis B ' at Sialk (Iran) 
and, of course, those of India. 

The tombs so far achnitted both in North ami AVest 
Europe and the Mediterranean were normally collective 
(clan or family) -epulchres, and if this be an essential 
trait of one original megalithic culture, it would exclude 
an Egyptian or tain-. Yet subsequent apjihcations to 
' royal tombs ’ (c.g. Mycomean tholot) need not be ex- 
cluded, nor still later Etruscan, Thracian,. Scythian, or 
indeed Achiememd monuments. 

Some stone circles are parts of megalithic tombs, or 
derived therefrom ; but others may be independent. 
Either may be niegaxgllc as \vell as megalithic. Timber 
architecture ^A■as translated into stone— in England, 
Etruria, India — and such translation need not imply a 
megalithic complex. 

Obserx ations on Burmese hill-tribes or Pacific Islands 
may illustrate reasons why prehistoric Europeans built 
megaliths and how they did it ; but the operations of a 
Cornnh or Aberdeenshire farmer setting up a stone 
gatepost are just as likely to be relevant. 

The Chronology of Megalithic Monuments in Ireland. 

By Dr. R. A. S. Macali^fer (Eire) 

Tlie scheme of periods,' drawm up by Montelius for 
the Bronze Age of Great Britain, and based upon 
the typology of <irtifacts, breaks dowm wdien applied to 
Ireland, on account of the remarkable ‘ time-lag ' which 
dominates the cultural history of that country. It lias 
been necessary to '^eek another basis of chnmology; 
this has been found in the chain of development of the 
many megalithic monuments. scattere<l over its -surface. 
AA'ith their helj), the Irish Bronze Age has been divided 
into three stages, the Protoinegalithic. DeuteromcgalitJitt\ 
and Epimegalithic. ^Speaking broadly, the people of the 
tirst of tiiese stages w^ere of the dolichocephalic Jberian 
racial type ; those of the second w'ere their genealogical 
descendants, aiul carried on a later evolutionary jiluise 
of the same culture ; but those of the third s{age had 
come as pretlatory conquerors, on the quest of the then 
rich depo-'its of Irish gold and copper ; and their arrival 
introduced abrupt ethnic and cultural changes. I’hey 
were of the brachyt‘e])haiic ' Beaker-folk ' ; but they tlid 
not come into Ireland till long after they had established 
themselves in (.Jrcat Britain, and had all but discarded 
the use of beakers. These vessels are therefore rare in 
Ireland, on wdiich account it was formerly supposeil that 
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the Beaker Folk had never entered therem : there could 
not be a gi‘eater mistake ! 

The three mo^t familiar megalithic monuments in the 
coimtry. the chaml^ered tumuli known by the names 
Dou'th^ Kitou'th, ^ew Gramje^ are to be as-^igned to these 
tlu*ee periods, in this order, respectively. It is con- 
tended that they have many contributions, not hitherto 
formulated, to make to the liistory of social and religious 
evolution. 

Reception of the Permanent Council of the Inter- 
national Congress : 16 April, 1946 

Jn connexion with the Oxford Meeting of the 
Permanent Council (Max. 1946, 71. above) the 
Royal Antliropological Institute arranged a Sjiecial 
Meeting in London on Tuesday, 16 A]iril. 

On their arrival from Oxford, the members of the 
Permanent Coimcii were received at the Institute’s 
House, 21, Bedford Scpiare, W.C.l. for a buffet hmcheon : 
after which they visited the Temporary Exhibition in 
the King Edward \ II Ctallery of the British Museum ; 
returning to the Institute for tea, when the delegates 
were the guests of the Folk-Lore Society. 

At a Special Meeting at 5.15 p.m. the President of the 
Institute presided at the Huxley Memorial Lecture 
(postponeil from 1941) by Professor the Abbe Henri 
Breuil on La T)€coHverte de V Ant (quite de V Homme et 
quelques-utfeis de ses eaidences. The full text of this 
lecture will be printed in the Joiuital of the Institute, 
and IS already to be obtained separately from .the Insti- 
tute's office, price two shillings and sixpence. 

The e\'ening was reserved for private hospitality. 
Members of the Permanent Council of the Inter- 
national Congress of Anthropological and Ethnological 
Sciences, who visited this country for their meeting in 
Oxford (Max, 1946, 71), were invited to deliver short 
talks at' the In^^titute on recent anthropological work 
in their respective fields. The following meetings were 
arranged : — 

11 April, 1.30 p.m. Professor J. M. de Barandiaran : 

Recherches aidhropologiques an Pays Basque, 1936—46. 
11 April, 5 p.m. Professor E. de -longhe (Institut Royal 
Colonial Beige, Brussels) : Les recherches ethno- 
(jraphtques en Belgicpie et an Congo Beige. 

11 April, 5.45 p.m. Professor Dr, F. M. Olbrechts 
(Fniversity of Cdient, Museum voor Volkenkimde) : 
The Study of Style in Congo Sculpture. (Illustrated.) 

17 April, 1.30 p.m. The Rev. Professor \V. Schmidt 
(Editor of Anthropos ; Hon. Director, Pontificio 
Museo Missionario-Etnologico Lateranense) ; Some 
Anthropological yotes from Switzerland atid Austria. 

17 April, 2.15 p.m. Professor Dr. G. Lindblom (Statens 
Etnografiska Museum, Stockholm) : Anthropology and 
EtJoiology in Sweden during the last seven years. 

17 April, 5 p.m. Professor H. V. Vallois (Institut de 
Paleontologie Humaine, Paris) : IS Anthropologie en 
Fra) tee durant la guerre. 

17 April, 5.45 p.m. Professor fi. H. Riviere (Conserva- 
teur du Musee des Arts et Traditions Populaires, 
Professeur a I’Ecole du Louvre) ; L' Organisation des 
musees d' ethnograpjhie frattgaise. 

17 April, 6,30 p.m. Professor Sergio Sergi (Istituto 
Ttaliano di Antropologia, Rome) : I Paleantropi in 
Italia : Gli Uomini di Saccojmstore e del drceo. 

18 April, 1.30 p.m. Professor Dr. E. Tamagnini (Insti- 
tuto de Antropologia, Eniversidade de Coimbra) : 
Progress in Portugal in anthropological and ethnological 
studies. 


18 April. 2 p.m. Dr. J. A. Valsik (Prague) : Work in 

Czechoslovakia during the War. 

18 April, 2.15 p.m. Professor Shevket Aziz Kansu 

(Ankara) : Anthropology in Turkey during the War. 

The Social Organization of the Coorgs of South India. 

SuuDnary of a Crunmunicatioii by M. X. SnniraSy 
Ph.I). : 19 March. 1946. 

The C'oorgs are an agricultural community (about 
42.000), livmg in the tmy, momitainous province of 
Coorg, m South India. 

The Coorgs live in large, patrilinear joint -families 
called okkas. The t'oorg village is something cpiite 
different from the South Indian village (excluding how- 
e\'er, Malabar). A few lai-ge okkas. not lu ing \ ery close 
to each other, form the Coorg \'illage. Several sub- 
castes like the Brahmans and Coorgs, and the trading, 
artizan, and serving castes live in it. 

In the village assembly (kiita) all the castes except the 
Brahmans and ‘ Untouchables ' seem to jilay a part. 
•The Coorg \'illage assembly does not seem to be as in- 
clusive as tlie Maratha village in which all the ca?>tes 
took part, nor as exclusive as the ^Malabar \'illage, in 
which only the Kayars took part. 

One important fact is that while caste segregated 
people on the basis of eating, marriage, and other social 
matters, the village brought them together in many 
other matters like the festivals of village deities, and 
village work and defence. 

Each Coorg okka is governed by the eldest male of the 
eldest agnatic branch. The okka is the social imit : 
each okka has to send representatives, one male and one 
female, for marriages, etc., in the village. The takkdme 
or social headship is hereditary in certain okkas. 

Partition, cardinal to Hindu law, seems to have been 
very rare in Coorg till recently. Property seems to have 
descended intact from one generation to another. 
Levirate, and formerly, polyandry, seem to have added 
to the solidarity <if the okka. 

The most important ritual of marriage (called sam~ 
tnanda) is the acquisition of rights by a woman in her 
husband’s okka. Rights in an okka are so fundamental 
that society seems to have paid a great deal of attention 
to their clear definition imder various circumstances like 
di\"orce and widowhood. Children born out of wedlock 
are legitimized and given sarnmanda in kutta panje and 
hendu parije institutions. 

As okka is fmidamental, its continuity is a matter of 
the deepest concern to the Coorg. Adoption, okka parije 
and makka parije are some of the devices resorted to 
when the okka has no male heirs. 

f Loss -cousin marriage and the ceremonial imjjortance 
of certain cognat ic kin, like mother’s-brother, set off the 
patrilineality of the okka. Neighbourlmess is institu- 
tionalized in the aruva. 

The takkas are social heads. There are takkas for the 
village, nad and sime or desa. The takkas. along with 
the village male adults, form the assembly which main- 
tains the social code. Its sanctions are fine (polevd u) 
and excommiuiication (poremadi). 

Institutionalized hatred between one okka and another 
is called kudupi ; between one village and another, 
between one nad and another, ynaradale. 

A social aggregate like the okka. caste, village or nad 
looks a whole only from without, and it is seen to be 
segmented when looked at from within. In other words, 
it IS only when it is brought into relation with another 
unit of similar size, that an aggregate appears as a whole. 
Once we remove the relation, the aggregate is seen to be 
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segmented. This feature of social structure seems to be 
widespread, and is worth inv'estigating further. 

Early Mining and Metallurgy Group 

A committee has been formed by the Karly 
Mining and Metallurgy (Iroup of the Royal 
Anthropological Institute, with a view to examin- 
ing problems related to the early metals. It is felt that 
a central body ghouUl exist which will collate the 
researches done by scientists in various departments 
such as pure Metallurgy Geology, and field Archaeology, 
and also promote co-ojieration with scholars m other 
coimtries. The Committee hopes to arrange for the 
scientific examination of metal objects with a view to 
determining their constituents and technique of manu- 
facture. Such examination would be by means of 
spectroscopic or quantitative analysis, with metallo- 
graphic research where necessary — for examjile, to 
establish the method of manufacture of certain very 
early tools and implements. Already the possibility 
exists for this to be done on a limited scale. Field archae- 
ologists are urged to collaborate by supplying specimens 
of metal, especially copper ; or, if their work lies in 
coimtries where all antiquities are retained, to send 
samples obtained by drilling. 

Other branches of research will also be within the 
scope of the Committee, which should act as a chamiel 
for obtaining literatiu'e and information from abroad. 
One of the major questions for consideration will be the 
sequence and first use of metal followed by the dawn of 


true metallurgy ; a 'subject which is as yet far from 
clear. A major quotion within this sphere of rc'^earch 
is that of native copper, the use of which is widely 
believed to have preceded smelted material. There 
however, little agreement as to the exact nature r»f 
native copper and as to how long such a jiliase (where it 
existed) lasted in certain regions. 

Most field workers have for some time re.ilized that 
much more reliable light would Vje thrown on the de- 
velopment and inter-relation of early cultures if adequate 
information on mining and metallurgy were not lacking 
from various important areas ; up to date it has been 
produced from some districts whilst otliers remain 
obscure. It is hardly necessary to j>oint out that when 
the complete sequence and history of the metallurgy for 
a key site has been worked out. the information is not 
only valuable to those interested in the ancient metals, 
but it also gives very considerable aid in the dating of 
mam or sub-periods. 

In conclusion, the Committee hope to establish liaison 
and friendly relations with other bodies and societies 
interested in the subject, and that it will receive the 
support of those scholars whom it endeavours to serve. 
The initial membersliip is a follows : C- K. X. Brome- 
head, B.A., F.(r*.S., Prof. V. Gordon t'hilde, F.B.A., 
F.S.A., H. H. C'oghlan, F.vS.A. (r’hairrnan). The C'opper 
Development Association, Prof. C. H. Desch, F.R.S., 
A. Digbv, Dr. Oliver Davies, C. F. C. Hawkes, F.S.A., 
Dr. W. Lamb. F.S.A., H. J. E. Peake. F.S.A., T. K. 
Penniman, Stuart Piggott, F.S.A.. Dr. Plenderieitli, Dr. 
J. Raftery, M.R.l.A. 



PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS 


British Museum: Exhibition of Selected Specimens 

The British Museum has had a good thought in 
arranging an exhibition of selected specimens 
from five of its departments, to wliet the appetite 
of the intelligent public for the return of the Museum to 
its ancient glory. At the same time its temporary 
exhibition has given an opportimity to show treasures 
in less crowded fashion than was usually the case before 
the war. One hopes that this may be an incentive to a 
great extension of the Museum as soon as such building 
becomes possible. An American visitor \ ery aptly said 
recently that, had they the British ^Museum collections, 
they would probably build a whole towm to exhibit 
them ! 

The exhibit which has drawn m<ist attention ha^> been 
that of the treasures from the grave of an Anglian king 
at Sutton Hoc, near Ipswich. There are ornaments in 
gold and in silver with the most precious Byzantine 
work decorated with garnets and glass, and it may be 
thought that this is the most beautiful as well as one of 
the most interesting finds of antiquity ever made in 
Western Europe. 

The series illustrating evolution in British life follows 
an interesting sequence from the early part of the Old 
Stone Age down to the eve of motlerii times. Students 
pay then’ respects to the hand -axes of the Old Stone Age, 
found in 1797 by John Frere at Hoxne and described by 
him as belonging to ' a very remote periotl indeed ; even 
' beyond that of the present world.' The rich collec- 
tions of prehistoric Irish gold make a brave show, and it 
is good to see once more the great shields of the Early 
Iron Age from Witham and Thames, Lindisfarne 
Gospels, many Books of Hours, church vessels. Renais- 
sance ornament, pottery and porcelain of the eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries are but a few of the 


exhibits in this -section, while there are aho many 
parallels— at any rate for the iiistoncal periods shown — 
from Western Europe. 

The classical section is given con>iderable ^pace and 
has brought out a choice collection of tigures, figurines, 
pots, gold and other ornaments. The section illus- 
trating the art of Ghina seems a little -iinall in 'com- 
jianson, considering the great importance of the subject, 
but the objects showm are of great beauty, and the horses 
and grooms of the T'ang peri(.)d are highly expressive. 
It is to be hoped that the exhibition of Indian art in the 
autumn of this year may give ns a fuller o])port unity 
for appreciating work of that coimtr\'. Africa is re|)re- 
sented by a very carefully selected group, chiefly of 
figures. There is the famoU'^ ivory head made in Benm 
in the 'sixteenth century with a head-dre^s of representa- 
tions of the heads of Portuguese. Perhaps the mt>st 
important of the African exhibits is the statue in wood 
of Shamba Bolongongo, the 98rtl ( freat Chief of the 
Bushongo tribe, a great figure of African life and history 
who lived in the early seventeenth century. Xear this 
statue is shown the bronze head from Ife in Southern 
Nigeria, dating probably from the fifteenth century or 
earlier, the only specimen of this bronze work in Britain ; 
a similar head in terracotta is shown in an adjacent- 
case. 

Ancient America is represented by a small collection 
of the remarkable Mochica pots with their extraordinary 
expressive faces, by Soiitl^ American gold ornaments, 
and a small selection illustrating Mexican art. including 
the turquoise mosaics winch Montezuma handed over 
to Cortes. 

It IS difficult to give an account that is more than a 
mere list, but one comes away from the exhibition feeling 
tliat here a brave attemjit has been made to effect an 
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allianr-e liorwet'n the >oientiiio and the a‘'^thetlC. May 
we soon iHjnice once nitn'e in the ro-ojiening of the fuller 


Antiquities of Malta, B/f H fijh Bnnni. SxuDnfU'ij of 
a CnnOfin n icatom to the So>:n't[j nj Artt/qf(((nc>s of 

L.ondoi> . 

The Inland of Malta fornied of a ina'-s of lime- 
stone lock : It i> '-lightlv laiger in aiea tliaii the Isle of 
Wight. Tlie nature of tlu' rock ha'> made the I'^land an 
ideal homt‘ for ^lan ; from the earlie'^t times, when m- 
mimerahle natuiai ca\e'^ j)io\ided accoinmodatictii, to 
the prc'^ent era which tinds the Maltese making good Use 
of the am])le ''UppK* of exoelkait building -«tone. 

The ishind w<is occupied m Paheohthic times : relics ot 
XecUiderthal Man ha\'e been found in one large cave. 
TliC'-e jumiitive people probabU cult bated tiny ])lots of 
soil lying in the hollow places of the rocky hillsides. In 
Xeohthic day'', the inlaibitant'' took to breaking up the 
rock to extend and combine the''e sm?\U plots ; by moving 
the detached slab'' downhill cind aligning them along tlie 
contoui" a piimiti\e system of terracing was evolved 
which }>re\'ented the soil exposed to ^^md and rain from 
being eroded away, 

Tlie detaching and removal of large slabs of rock led 
to the iiuentioii of megalithic building, wliicli is first 
leprcscnted by sej^ulchral cists erected agamst a terrace 
revetment ; this t\'|:)e of tomb is called by Maltese 
archicologi-'ts a ' dolmemc mclie.' 

Later, great megalithic temples were founded ; these 
A\ere ingeniousU' constructed of interlocking orthostats 
and piirastats, erected, without help from soil fomida- 
tions, on tlie slippery surface of the bare rock. These 
temples may liave at tir^t been Jieliolithic enclosures ; m 
their present form, however, they are bi-cellular, having 
antecliamber and sanctuary entered througli great dol- 
menic portah, the outermost "Ct m a concave facade of 
liuge orthostats. 

Associated with these temples are oblation-slabs 
scul]>tured nith convoluted design'' and running friezes 
of animals ; also large statues of giote''{iuely fat deitie.s. 

Another ii'lic of what must ha\'e been a Great Age in 
Malte.-'C prelmtory is the unifpie ' ^ 

lodyte temjile hav ing it'' walls hewn into a representation 
of megrditluc architecture, and its rock ceilings painted 
with ochre in con\'oluted de''igns resembling the sculpture 
of the period. 

Tlie mo''t remarkable ^Maltese antiquity is the system 
of prehnt(H ic cart-ruts with wliicli the Island is covered. 
Tliey are liewn — not worn- — in some jilace^s to a depth of 
two feet. Tliere is direct e\'idence that tliey ante-date 
the Plioaucian occupation of the island ; further, nothing 
IS known. A plausible theory is that they are connected 
with the tran''portation of ''Oil for filling tlie elaborate 


sN'stem of terracing which superseded the Xeolitliic 
alignments. 

After tlie end of the * Great Age.’ there ajipears to have 
been a barbaric period during which important persons 
were entombed in tumuli, the rubble core of which 'was 
retained by walls fashioned of huge stones looted from 
the ruins of the temjjles. About forty feet in diameter, 
the''e tombs contained cists about twelve feet square 
formed of the same iiiaterials. 

The PlKcuK'ians are represented by shaft-tombs ; 
many belie\ e. also, that this race lirought to Malta its 
language, which, although much diluted Avith Arabic 
and Italian words, is yet at root unique. 

The shaft -tomb continued into Koman ^md (.'liristian 
times ; being, however, gradually supei*seded by the cliff- 
side tomb. Terrace-scarps as well as cliffs are lioney- 
combed with this type of tomb, which generally has a 
semicircular-headcd external reveal as if to hold a sealing- 
slab. 

In Roman days, Malta became a nDniictpium ; a city 
containing monumental buildings was founded in the 
centre of the Island, as well as \ illas scattered over the 
countryside. Roman art in Malta is colonial, similar to 
that met with in North Africa. There are portable 
mosaics and portable statuary— the latter capable of 
being taken to ])ieces for shipment. 

A short Byzantine occupation was succeeded by an 
Arab invasion Avhich brought Islam to the Island and 
greatly affected the language of its inhabitants. Visible 
traces of the Arab occujiation are limited to Ivufic tomb- 
stones scattered amongst the rums of the Roman capital. 

The ^fiddle Ages saw INIalta exploited by various feudal 
families from all parts of Eimope, from the tyraimy of 
which, however, the Island's national govermnent was 
able, in 1428, to achieve independence. C'onversion to 
Ghristianit\^ had been taking place during the fourteenth 
century ; the first parochial sA stem AA^as inaugurated in 
1436. ^ 

The arrmal of the Knights of St, John in 1530 com- 
pletely changed the Maltese sceme. After the repulse of 
the terrible Turkish onslaught in 1565, the Island settled 
doAAUi to an era of affluence and culture ; becoming an 
important outpost of the European Renaissance, Avhich 
assisted the Maltc'^e and their princely patrons to coA^er 
the country AA’ith fine buiklings. 

The surrender of the Knights to Napoleon in 1798 was 
soon after folloAved by the establisliment of Britisli rule. 

^Maltese arclueulogy is flourishing ; a iicaa^ surA'ey of 
ancient monuments has just been completed. The 
Museum. howeA er, is greatly m need of expert adAUce in 
connection Avith the exjiloration by skilled arcliypologists 
of certam ke\' sites and monuments. Tlie library is 
hopelessly deficient in books and reports on comparative 
archteology m the Mediterranean. 



CORRESPONDENCE 


The Study of ‘ Folkliv.’ Cf. MA^-, ]94.j, 39 and 101. 

f am gi-ateful to Dr. lorwcrth C. keate. himself a 
di&tim/uished v\orker in the field of ’ Tolkliv/ for hi- 
remarkr- on my paper (Max, l94o, 3fp. My OAvn contri- 
bution, a humble exercise in definition, ).•' the Avork of an 
inteicNted out''idci who engajiod m stu<lics bordering on 
tho'-e embrace* I by ‘ TolkliA .' It is perhaps from the \ antage- 
point of neighbouiing an<l related stia.he'j that the need for 
defiinng the scope of ' Kolkliv ' is mO'>t acutely felt : but 
profes>or'. <jf this subject must ob\'iously tak-e tlie mam 
rcsj)onsibility for such a task fin tlieir o^wn shoulders. 

I A\el< f>me Dr. Peate's atlditiori" and corrections to my state- 

[ 


ments eoneerning tlie terminology adopted in his department 
at the National .Museum of Wales. It is apparent that a 
A'uriety of terms has been in use. both of the parts and of the 
whole : nor is this surprising in a subject that is comparatKely 
new in European museums and universities. When J)r. ideate 
takes me to task for mis-interpreting a statement Avliieli he 
recently made concerning his department, he is trying to eoA'er 
up the undoubted incompleteness (to use a mild term) of that 
statement. AVhat he said as this < 

' It is only some six years since the Department of Folk 
‘ Culture Avas established in the National Museum of Wales, 
‘ an*l it IS the only d»*])artment of its kind in all the museums 
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* of tile Empire." {Diivylluint Otcerln Cymru, Liverpool, 
194:^, p. IX.) Dr. Eeate now states that lie was referring only 
to iidtional museums, i have made a mistake, it seems, in 
thinking that ' all the museums of the Empii'e ’ include a 
museum at Huddersfield. 

Dr. Peate's agreement with the suggestion that * Folk Life ’ 
should be used instead of ‘ Folk Culture ’ is based, as he 
emphasizes, on considerations entirely contrary to those 
advanced in my paper. It was the extensiveness of the term 
^ Folk Culture ' which seemed to me to be at fault Taken 
seriously, it w'ould imply that ' Folk Cultiiri'?ts ‘ \s'ouUl have to 
aim at eneyeloiJaMhc pohmuithy. It is apparently one of Dr. 
Peate's ulee,^ jice is that tins extensiveness of aim must remain 
imrestricted- In using the term * Folk Life ’ he w ould apply 
a still wider meaning than that denoted by ’ Folk Culture.’ 

‘ But Life," he says, ' is )uore comprehensive than Culture — 

‘ the whole is greater than any one of its parts - -and the 
‘ term " Folk Life is more satisfactory just for that reason." 
When he goes on to say that no museum worker can perform 
his duties effectively if he ignores ‘ the higher hjrms of 
spiritual culture," Dr. Peate is merely emphusizing the inter- 
relation of the material and spiritual forms, a fact which is 
not in dispute. He also expresses his personal opinion ‘ that 
‘ Folk Studies are not to be delunited by date-lmes.’ If 
‘ Folk Life ’ is to be interpreted in this all-embracing sense, 
rather than in the sense of * the people's maimer of life,' its 
suitability as a title is open to grave doubts. 

In comdusion I quote from a review', published after my 
paper had been tinislied, wdiich expre'>ses similar criticisms. 
In The JMuseiuus Journal of October, UH4, jip. 119-120. Hr. 
R. U. Sayce reviews a paper by Dr. Peate on ‘ Folk Studies 
‘ in Wales.’ iNIr. SajT-e cannot be accused of bemg in any 
way out of touch with developments in this subject, for he has 
made notable contributions to it. In the course of his 
remarks (p. 119) he deals with the name ' F'olk Culture ' : 

' It IS impossible for one subject to embrace all the culture 
‘ of all the people. There can be few museums that w'ould 
‘ welcome a complete typological series of battleships or 
‘ cathedi'als. Xor would a folk museum be the proper place 
‘ for a large collection of pictures by Gainsborough, Con- 
' stable, Wilson, vSteer, etc, it is obvious that w'e must in 
‘ practice accept some restriction on the scope of our sub- 
" ject- . . . The time facdor also requires our careful con- 
‘ sideration. . . . Here w'e meet another problem — that of 
‘ the relation betw een folk-culture on the one hand and history 
‘ and arclueology on the other.’ J. GWYX GRIFFITHS 

Since the above wus written, the (’oumal of 
the Xatioiial Huseiun of Wales has decided, on Dr, Peate's 
recommendation, to designate his department as that of 
‘ Folk Life." Lord Plyniouth s offer to place St. Fairan's 
Castle at the ^luseum’s disposal w ill probably mean that Dr. 
Peate's w'ork will be extended to include an open-air folk 
museum on the Scandinavian model. It is to be hoped that 
financial difficulties will not impair this most promising 
prospect. 

Basks and Mediterraneans. CJ. Max, 1946, 21. 

In Ins note to my article (Max, 1945, 54) on post-war 
language problems 5Ir. Harold Peake has raised an 
mteresting and at once baffling problem. Who are 
the Basks ? Where do they belong racially ? \Miat are 
their linguistic affinities 't 

Briefly ‘ there is no uniformity among the Basks ; 

‘ dohcho- or predominantly me.socophalic in Spain, they are 
‘ brachycephaiic in France. Xevertheless, many individuals 
‘ of both groups exhibit a definite and characteristic appear- 
‘ anee with a long, low head, long triangular face, a bulging 
‘ forehead and narrow’ jaw’ ’ (J. S. Huxley and A. C. Haddon, 
We Europeans). Thus the modern Basks have at least some- 
thing in common wdth (1) the Beaker-folk, (2) the Alpine core 
of Central Europe, and (3) one of the Etruscan groups. 

But language can prove neither brachycephaly nor dolicho- 
cephaly. Ancient Iberian may just as well have been spoken 
by ‘ Mediterraneans ’ as by ‘ proto-Basks.’ Language should 
never be lined up w’ith race, or used as a racial argument — a 
principle w-’hich Max Muller stated over eighty years ago. 

As to their language, the only hope of finding Bask affinities 


elsew'liere he& m the strict applu-atiou of the comparative 
method. This where Jo'^eph Kar>t faiL. Tlu‘ second book 
of his Vorye.sckirhtlirlie M tttf'luuerrolker (pp. 93-230) consists 
of an impressive array of ."imilar-.soundmg woixG m Ba^k and 
a number of other widely 'separated language'-, but tliere 1 "^ no 
system either of phonol<j)iy or of ‘semantic-, and no ( on< lu'-ious 
can be draw’n. Likene--s does not prove km.sliip. 

Grammar and syntax demonstrate kinship almo'-t as 
effectively as phonology, but the F"iiini--h {lu . non-Indo- 
European) verb strongly reseinl,los tlie IK verb, while Turkish 
and Fumo-Egrian word-formation is strongly reiiuni'-<-ent of 
that of Georgian and Bask. 

It IS onh' w'hen w'e ajiply the rules of phonology th<it we can 
produce conviiicmg arguments. I will tiy to illustrate sunply 
what this means. (The colon stands for ' < orrespoiKls to.’) 

Thesis I 

Let English Mone : Germ<m Stem 
Then tiouib : German Heim 

soap : German Seife 
oak : German Etc he, etc. 

By-la w' (1). English deal (verb) : German teilen 

)iiean : German me men 

(because in these examjfles the base-syllable was originally 
follow’ed by j *dail)an, *mainjnn,) 

By-law’ (2). Knglisli roe : German Hefi 

toe : (ierman ZtJie 

'^nou' : German ^V/i MM’ 

(bei ause in these examplcsv the base-syllable wa- originally 
closed by II or u\) 

Deduction : English o {oa, oe) (‘orre.sponds to Germ<m ei 
(w’ith variants as show’ii). 

Therefore English is demonstrably relateil to German. 

Thesis 11 

Let English thou : Russian ty 
Then Eng, thousand : Russian tysiaca 

sour : Kiis-sian syroi 

mouse : Russian )nysl 

now ; Russian jtyiie 

Deduction: (1) English c/u o/r . Russian y; (2) Fhighsli 
th : Russian t. 

Therefore English is demonstrably relate<l to Russ,ian 
Similar comparative lists can be drawn up for any pair of 
Indo-European languages. Tlie correspondence betw'ccn 
them is exact, and once the laws and by-law^ have been 
established, the primitive speech f*an be reconstructed from 
which they all derive. 

With Bask W'e are on different ground. Casual hkenes--es 
are useless. The mo.st we (vm do is to make an assumption 
as a startmg-pomt and .see if it prodia es an exa( t scheme on 
the lines of Thesis I aiul Thesi-, 11. 

There is a wide-spread Indo-European wnrd for star.’ 
dJtiO's, beside dsterenu. is (Hjttite . U'^tcras, Gk. : astir, 
a\terns, OHG : Serno. Breton: Senn, Welsh. srnn, 
Tuchanc : sren, Tocharu* ILdialeet : Jiiin, IVrsiaii : n.ttar, 
with a doublet [loan-w'ortl *'] i>itdre, Romani chereh. etc.). 
The Bask w’ord for ‘ star ' is izar. 

Xow' if Bask izar is related to IE dstiros, then 
Bask i : IE a 
z :JEst 
ar : IE er 

The Kabylo word for ’ star," ithri, is just as likely (or 
unlikely) a cognate of izar as IE dsteios. 

There is nut much that wo can deduce from this one 
example, which is meant to demonstrate method, not kinship. 
True, Bask niz (for ni iz) ' I am,’ hiz (for hi iz) ‘ thou art ’ are 
forms w’hicli are strongly reminiscent of IE practice, while 
Bask zar ‘ old ’ at once suggests IE sthnros ' stiff, solid, old,’ 
OSl : starii ' old.’ 

Or let us take another example. If Bask hi ' thou ’ : IE tu, 
then Bask h : IE t. Bask i : IE i7 (as well as d m our first 
proposition). This tentative ecpiation prompts the suggestion 
that Bask him, hirur ‘ three ’ : IE tasrid. f. 'three' (Skr. tisr, 
Wei. tair). 
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A> for Peake's suggestion of Ba&k atiinity with Georgian, I 
can only say that 1 have fount! no evidence so far to warrant 
sucli a conclusion. But here again, the only hue of approach 
with any hope of success is the one I have tried to (.iemoristrate, 
e <j. if Bask tnoidi ' mountain ' : Georgian yntha ' mountain/ 
then . . . etc. The only Georgian words that seem to me to 
have anything in common with the western languages are 
two metal words. Compare Georgian tliitfiberi ' brass,’ Bask 
Zflhiur aiul zd'ar ' silver.' Gk. si'Jtbos, on ' iron," Lith. >idnbras 
■ silver,' OSl. ^>rtbro ‘ silver,' CJoth. ^dnbr, Eng. ■•Stiver. This 
group of words, if related, certainly does not go hack to an 
Indo-European type ; indeed, the oiily form that would mclude 
them all would be *tsidet'r. a reconstruction contaiiiaig three 
distinctly non-IE phonemes : d, and i\ 

There is also an interesting, but equally obscure word for 
* gold.' Compare Georgian gkliro. Bask urhe, Armenian 
cosgi, Lithuanian Sabine (lusont, Latin auruni, nil 

meaning ' gold.' (C‘/. Finnish va-bki ' copper./ I leave the 
Bask pioblem at that. STUART E. MANX 

Some Ancient Mines in Turkey 

Durmg two and a half years m Turkey at the service of 
the British Council, I was able at their direction to 
\'iait some of the ancient muiing- sites of the country. 
In view of the lack of accurate mformation about these sites, 
and the sometimes unscrupulous suppositions of archaeologists 
as to tlieir antiipiity, I have thought it desirable to summarize 
such rcbults as 1 obtained, although most of them are negative : 

Ergatti. Chalcopyrite mine, at the towm now knowm as 
Maden, a few miles west of Ergani, the former Arghana. The 
area seems to have been formerly in part forested. The ore- 
body was attacked by irregular shafts, many of which have 
become filled with a concreted mass of mud, gangue, chips of 
shale, twigs and so on. Fire-setting was probably not used. 
There still survive row's of w ind -furnaces, w'lth tuyere entering 
at the side of each ; they were probably domed, and perhaps 
demohsheil after eiich smelting. I found one stone muller, 
but no other tools. Literary records show' that the exploita- 
tion at Ergani was important m the thirteenth century a.d. 
1 could hnd no evidence whatever of earher w'orking, and 
think it probable that the traditional date of the discovery of 
the ore -body, a.d. 1096, is accurate. 

Kehan. A large number of scattered w'orkings on veins of 
argentiferous galena on both banks of the Euphrates. The 
mine was largely exploited in the nineteenth century. The 
earlie.st workings are on a ridge just north of the towm. I 
here foimd one .stone muller, and there is much slag on the 
slope. Although I cannot produce positive evidence, 1 do not 
think that these workings are \'ery old, probably not older 
than the lifteenth-sixteenth centiu'y. 

Ccon Ddgi. There is an area of small mineral deposits on 
both banks of the Sakarya River about fifteen miles fropi its 
mouth. Only two places, where there are deposits of argenti- 
ferous galena, seem to have been anciently exploited. The 
finding of plates of litharge on the slagheaps w ould show' that 
the metal was de-silv,ered. The tw'o places are Ibrik Deresi, 
south-east of Karasu, and the w'est bank of the Sakarya, three 
miles north of Aki^aikur. Such ancient w'orkmgs a.s can be 
seen are irregular shafts sloping steeply, without styhstic 
features. It is impossible to assign them to any definite date. 

Bakirli. Large, ancient copper-mines, about six miles w'e.st 
of Asag^i Beykoy on the border of the vilayets of Ayvallk and 
Bergama. There are four big opencasts and a good deal of 
pitting. The contours of the tips are very flat. No slag is 
to be found. Although positive evidence is lacking, I got the 
impression from style that this mine w'as an important scene 
of exploitation in the Greek or Roman period ; it w'ould he 
withm the boundaries of the kmgdom of Pergamum, w'hich 
also opened the large w'orkings of Balia to the north. 

Asarkoy. Close to this village, which lies between Yukarl 
£Lnd AsagI Beykoy, is an iron-slagheap on the hill-slope, 
w'here water-power for bellows could not have been used. 
I saw iron-slag also a short w'ay to the w'est, near Demirci 
Dere. The latter name indicates that iron was w'orked here 
in Turkish times, or at least that the tradition of its working 
survived. 


Ebki Maden. About fi\'e miles north-w'est of Bergama is a 
small w'orking for chalcopyrite and galena. It shows no 
typical styhistic features, and is no more than grubbing at a 
mass of narrow' veuis. The working caimot be dated. 

Bakirli, tw’entj'-five kilhmetres from Cankirl. There were 
formerly \'isible the remains of two old w'orkings for copper and 
iron ; but they have been destroyed by recent trials. 

Snleynnin Koyn noidh-east of Kastamonu. I found a piece 
of iron-tolag on an Iron Age site associated w'lth one of the great 
rock-cut tcanbs found in this part of the country. 

Kure (also called Bakir /v//rcs?), south of Inebolu. Im- 
portant w'orkinii^ on a large vein of pyrites and chalcopyrite. 
Wooden tools ha\'e been foiuid. There is slag both beside 
the stream and on the slopes. The oldest heaps seem to be 
just to the south of the vein above the town ; on them I found 
a hammer-stone. Ki'ire was a very important tow'n m the 
fifteenth-sixteenth centuries. I could find no evidence of 
Roman occupation or working m this area, and think it un- 
likely that the mine w'as know'n to the Romans. The moun- 
tain w'ould have been densely forested, and the vein is unlikely 
to have been discovered until a road was opened from 
Kastamonu to the sea ; this again would depend on the grow'th 
of Kastamonu. w hose castle w'as probably founded in the later 
Byzantme period. O. DAVIES 

Melanesians and Papuans 

At the turn of the century the late Dr. A. C. Haddon 
suggested that the natives of the south-west Pacific 
were of tw o physical t^'pes, to w hich he gave the names 
Melanesians and Papuans. This suggestion was adopted and 
has been repeated a number of times. Dr. Haddon, how'ever, 
W'as acquainted w'ith only the south coast of Papua, and it 
W'as not' until a generation later that the mterior of New 
Gumea w as explored. In the course of the pa.st few years I 
have been from one end of Australian New Guinea to the 
other, and from the northernmost island of the Solomons to 
the most soutlierly. My statement that Dr. Haddon 's sug- 
gestion is without foundation is thus based on a more extensive 
knowledge of the area than he could at the time have 
possessed. 

The many dialects may be grouped into tw'o linguistic 
families, Melanesian on the south-east and parts of the north- 
east coast of New' Gumea and on most of the islands to the 
north and east^ and Papuan in W'estern and central New 
Gumea, here and there on the north-east coast, parts of New 
Britain, parts of Bougainville, and the Russell Islands, 
between Guadalcanal and New Georgia ; but the distribution 
of languages has no relation to the race of those who speak 
them. What lias happened is that distinct local tj'pes have 
developed, probably through isolation — -the Kiwai t\q)e, the 
Hula type, the Huon Gulf type, the Buang t\'pe, the Hagen 
tj'pe, the Chimbu type, the Bena-Bena type, and the New 
Georgia tj^ie, to mention only a few'. Four of these, the Hula, 
the Huon Gulf, the Buang, and the New' Georgia, have 
Melanesian languages, and the other four, the Kiwai, the 
Hagen, the Chimbu, and the Bena-Bena, Papuan languages. 
All are Pacific negroids, but each is in some respects unique ; 
thus the shght pale-skinned Hula are unlike the stalwart 
brow'n Huon Gulf people, the tiny Buangs, their neighbours, 
and the coal-black New' Georgians ; and the tall dark Kiwai 
could not possibly be mistaken for the stocky yellow'-brown 
Hagen population, the slightly taller Chimbu, or the slender 
Bena-Bena. H. IAN HOGBIN 

Feminine Disabilities and Gender. C/. Max, 1945, 77. 

Sib, — Can it be that Lord Raglan, in addition to being 
proverbially provocative, has -lapsed into the error of 
being illogical ? On reading his letter on ‘ Feminine 
‘ Disabilities ’ in Max, 1945, 77, one can only conclude that 
he formed an extravagant theory and then searched for 
evidence to support it. 

The sex symbolism described exists mainly in the Mediter- 
ranean area. If we move north to the Teutonic languages we 
find that the symboUsra is vastly different ; e.g. die Sonne, 
der Mond, and die See (the masculme form both in German 
and Anglo-Saxon is of later origin). South of the Sahara 
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we tind the Hausa mna (f.) sun ; watn (m.) moon ; and taiku 
(f.) sea. The Haiisas also use the Arabic word bahir (m.) sea. 

One lias only to visit unsophisticated and uneducated 
peoples such as Africans or tlie Irish peasantry to realize that 
sex symbolism is far from exclusively relaterl to the pro- 
creative function. Inter aim, those tilings which are strong 
and cruel are masculine, while the weak and soothing are 
feminine. In the north the sun brings welcome relief from 
the cold winter nights, and the wind is cold. The German 
races were only acquainted with the gentle lakes until their 
westward migrations brought them to the rough Xorth Sea. 
Ill the Hausa area of the Sudan the sun is the normal stable 
environment, while the moon brings cruel cold in the nights 
of December and January. The Harmattan wind which 
parches the land is also masculine (but sometimes feminine), 
and likewise the dry season, while the wet season (which, 
being the seetl which fertilizes the soil, should be masculine 
according to Lord Raglan) is feminine. The inland Hausas 
have a feminine sea, while the coastal Arabs have a masculme 
sea. 

So m the natural division of labour, men do tasks requiring 
strength while women do the light tasks near home. Of 
course women do agricult ui-e miles away from home ! When 
agriculture started it was little more than kitchen gardening. 
The division of labour having arisen women continued to do 
agriculture even after increased populations and organized 
agriculture 'necessitated shifting cultivation. Men only turned 
to agriculture after they had tamed the ox, or in forest areas 
where they did not lumt. 

Finalh^ we have the potter’s wheel, which is feminine 
north of the Romance area, e.g. die TCpferscJieibe. I defy even 
Lord Raglan to suggest in seriousness that the Germans or 
any other nation were capable of producmg an adequate 
number of women with sufficieritly muscular hands to make a 
gomg concern of the pottery industry in an 'area the size of 
Northern Kurope. Granted that the potter’s wheel travelled 
north by diffusion, then if its maleness diffused with it, surely 
it is surprising that the name die Scheibe follows the feminine 
Sonne, This indicates that the symbolism can apply to the 
tools of a craft without applying to the worker. 

If one must look for origins, then, surely the origins of 
feminine disabilities go back far beyond the days when they 
could have been influenced by the sex symbolism of Eg\q)t. 
Customs have a disconcerting habit of starting in a purely 
utilitarian manner (such as the strength of man as opposed 
to the woman brudened by her child and home), and only 
become irrational when techniques or requirements alter 
while the associated rituals remain unchanged. 

R. T. D. FITZGERALD 
St, Thomas' Hospital, London, S.E.\ 


Feminine Disabilities. C/. Man, 1945, 77. 

SiR,^ — Professor Hutton (Man, 1946, 23), says that 
' under primitive conditions men hunt because preg- 
* nant women cannot run.’ But non- pregnant women 
can run ; why should they not hunt ? Moreover, much hunt- 
ing takes forms which do not involv^e running ; for example, 
the trappmg and snarmg of small animals and birds. I know 
of no instance in which women do this, though they are usually 
accustomed to going long distances through the forest for food, 
water, and fuel. 

Is it more difficult and dangerous to milk a mare than a 
cow ? And is it really chivalry which assigns this task to 
men ? 

Professor Hutton says that tree -felling is too lieavv for 
women, but Mills says that the Ao Nagas never fell big trees, 
but merely lop the branches. It is the same in the Sudan, so 
far as my experience goes. • Lopping, and the felling of small 
trees, is done by repeated taps with a small axe. Tins work, 
though ahvays performed by men, calls for perseverance 
rather than strength. Both men and wnmen w ield the heavy 
long-handled hoe, and carry the same head-loads. 

Our grandfathers believed wnmen to be physically in- 
capable of using a gun, rifle or salmon-rod, and of riding 
astride. It wdll hardly now' be maintained that this belief 
w'as founded on anything more than custom. RAGLAN 


Sales of Land among the Igbo of Nnewi. Cf. Man. 1945, 47. 
Sib, — The interesting letter of Mr. Field on sales of 
land among the Igbo of Nnewu (Max, 1945, 47). has a 
remark which is not quite <-orrect. viz. ‘ The custom 
■ has not arisen through the miportation of alien idea'5 of 

* land tenure, for the Nnewds have had little, if any, oppor- 

* tunity of coming in contact with such ideas.' This isolation 
is not my view of Nnewd. 

In 1916 1 w'as the Political Officer in charge of labour on the 
construction of the Port Harcourt — Eiiugu Railway. I quote 
from an old Manifold book. ’ To Mr. Jukes, Nomeh. Here- 

* with the Nnewn chief who is going to do contract work on 
' the Ifona bank with 2()0 men. . . . ]M. D. W. Jeffreys. 

‘ 1.7.16.’ So far back as tliirty years ago these Igbos w'cre 
iru contact w'lth such new ideas as contract-work. The mam 
trading centres of the Nnewis are Onit^sha and Enugu, with 
which they liave been in contact for more than thirty years, 
and m w'hich sales of land are not new' or recent. 

Nnewi natives, crow'ded 1,000 to the square mile, have 
entered the Government Service as e.g. Police Constables, 
and being stationed at such large centres become, from their 
official position, w'ell aw'are of sales of land. On returning to 
Nnewi for leave, the most pressing family problem that they 
meet is insufficient land, and their knowdedge of how land is 
acquh’ed elsewhere is easily passed on. 

The diffusion of culture still takes place. 

Bamenda, British Cameroons M. D. W. JEFFREYS 

Camel's Teeth in Secondary Burials 

Sib, — In J944, I was stationed in Baalbek, Lebanon, 
and, w ith the lielp of some of my East African askaris, 
did some digging in the necropolis, called Charaouni, 
north of the old Roman wnill. Here there are numerous 
graves, some cut in tlie vertical face of rook w'alF. and others 
sunk vertically into .solid rock. All the visible graves have 
been cleaned out by local people looking for gold ornaments 
to sell to curio -dealers. 

The only hope of finding an unrifled <rrave is to locate one 
under the present surface of the fields. 

A Lebanese, seemg us diggmg, came along, and showed us 
how' to find these underground graves. His method wms to 
thump the groimd with a pick, until he located a rock face by 
the different ring, and then to dig dowm in front of the rock. 

By this method he had found two Roman gravt's on his 
own land, at the other side of the towm, from wdinh he had 
got a gold face mask, for which he ha<l got a good price. 

1 saw' these graves, ami tliere was nothing on the surface 
to mdicate their existence. 

We were not so fortunate, but after some searching we did 
fhid an midug crypt. 

This w'as of the same type as those cut in the exposed rock 
faces. It W'as a rectangular vault hewn out of solid rock, 
leavmg a roof about three feet thick, ami with three burial 
platforms each six feet long, one opposite the door, and one 
on each side, w'lth some three feet headroom over the plat- 
forms and six feet over tlie space betw'een the door and these 
shelves. The door w'as some tw'o feet six inches high by tw'o 
feet, and w as sealed by a slab of rock. The vault w as three- 
quarters full of eartli. 

In this earth w e found one iron hook, about 5 inches long ; 
one circular, flat, w hite stone, half an inch thick, three inches 
hi diameter, with a large cinailar hole — probably a weight for 
a loom ; some land -snail shells of species at pre^^ent living in the 
neighbourhood ; and Lirge pieces of broken pottery. Of 
these, eleven were red fluted, forty-seven plain red, eiirht gray 
fluted, nine gray plam, and four glazed ol the common Middle 
Ea.st type. 

The human bones were very broken and spongy. Not even 
the jaw' bones were w hole, and they had been piled higgledy- 
piggledy on the shelves. From the teeth collected from one 
shelf, Capt. Kay of the Army Dental Corps identitied two 
adults, one of about sixteen and one child of four. 

On the top of the earth on this shelf were live camel’s teeth, 
W'hich liad apparently been thrown there just before the 
grave was sealed. 

My Lebanese friend said that he had ahvays foimd camel’s 
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teeth in graves whioii had been tiUetl up with earth, and there 
^\ere never any ornaments in aiich gra\'es. 

He claimed twelve years* experience digging at Baalbek and 
at X<ihle. 

This was obviously a ’ secondary ' burial. The absence of 
ornaments points to it not being Koman, In other grave 
shafts the proportion of glazed pottery was higher, which 
would seem to indicate a date wlien this type was not very 
common. 

Has this custom of putting camel's teeth into communal 
\ aults before sealing been reported before And to what race 
Is It to be attributed ? 

I asked several well-educated iSyrians these {piestions. but 
could get no answer. 

Are these burials possibly of pre-Islam Semites 
Kimala Estates, F.O. KltaU , Kenya Colony G. BOLTOX 

Ethnological Notes to the Leviathan Legends 

Till now very few' cosmogonical legends are knowm 
from Hungary. Those known, however, are of the 
utmost importaiK e from an ethnological ]jomt of \'iew, 
as they form the Conner ting link lietw'een Kuropean and 
Asiatic .superstition. 

The Hungarian Leviathan Legends are especially remark- 
able, In the county of Baranya popular superstition holds 
that the Kaith is supported by oxen. ^^'hen the big hies 
alight on tlK*ni these oxen shake themselves and cause eartli- 
cjuake.^ At the same place another superstition is w ide- 
"'pread in which four bears supjiort the Larth on their 
slioulders. \Mien one shoulder of the bears get tired they 
throw' the Karth on to their other shoulders and at such times 
we feel earthquake.- In Transyh ania a buhalo supports the 
Earth. By Himgarians of TransyK ania the Leviathan 
Legends are l onnei ted wath the whale. In the country of 
Torda and Torockb the folk-behef is that the Karth is round 
and surrounded by water, and the fiimainent. far- far -away, 
le^ts upon the Earth. The Karth. with the surrounding 
lirmamemt bending on it, is .supported by four or ti\'e w'haies. 
In every seventh or thirteenth year the whales move them- 
selves and at .such times earthquake is cau.sed.^ Among the 
Hungarian folk of Kalotaszeg near Kolo/sviir. also the .super- 
.stition hold.s that the wliale supports the Earth : but here 
the number of the earth -support mg whale" are one, three, 
four or .seven. In every seventh year the whales turn 
themselves and at such times they cau^e earthcpiake. If the 
earthquake causes much damage they explain this }>y the 
death of one of the whales. Tliey impute th'^^ destriution of 
biblif al Sodom and Gomoirha to the death of a whale. ^ The 
earth-supporting w hales are known by Hungarian folk of the 
v<dley of Black-K(>ros, of the county of I'^mes, Bacsbodrog. 
the county of Baranj a and of surroundings of Balaton.*" Ae- 
cording to the most recent accounts the whale-legend may be 
said to be general among Hungarians. According to the 
Li'Viatlian Legend recorded in the neighbourlujod of Go(‘sej 
(('ounty of Zala) the Kaith stands m water, and has four 
corners. Each corner is supported by a wdialc floatmg in the 
water. In every >ccond year tlie whales turn themselves or 
jmt the Ktirth from one shoulder to the other ; at such tinie.s 
are the earthcpiakes. If one of the wdiales perishes the 
comer of the Kaith siqqiorted by it sinks down." 

I'lie gioup of Hungarian Leviathan Legends in whuli oxen 
and buffaloes are the amnnd.s .supporting the Karth un- 
doubtedly is of Eastern cirigin. Similar legends appear also 
among the Turkish folk of Asia.® 

The problem now i" ; Of what origin is the wliale-motive ? 
Tlie whale-motive also appears amcmg the Eastern Turkish 
folk as it is known from V. Harva's gieat work. But the 
same motive ajipears among the surrounding folk, as well,— 


Boumanians.® an<I Ku.ssians — for example. The Earth- 
supporting whales are also mentioned by the Sacred Books 
and Apocrypha of the Bulgarian BogornU sect. In a Bogomil 
manuscript of the sixteenth century Leviathan Legend 
reminiscences are in the form of questions and an=>w'ers,^i 
follow’s ; 

John : Tell me what support.s the earth .' 

ChrU . Great "Water. — 

John ‘ \\dtat supports the great water ? 

Christ : A big stone. — 

JoJi)i Wliat supports the big stone : 

Ouist : Four golden whales. — 

John : Who siq^ports these w’hales ^ 

ChriJ . A tiery rix er. — 

John : What supports this river ? 

Christ : A fire that is hotter than all the fires. — 

To my mind the wdialc-motive of the Leviathan Legends 
does not belong to the most ancient belief of Huug.iriaus and 
other East European folks. The probability is that the 
Hungarians and the Fast -European folks had taken this 
notion from the teaeliings of Ea.stern sects. 

The belief about the animals cm using earthcpiake i"- rooted 
in very ancient X'orth Fhirasian popular superstition. Ebert 
Yssbrant publishe"' — m his w'ork on lu", travels in Siberia in 
1692 - that, according to the belief of Yakuts, Tuaguses. and 
Ostiaks. the mammoths dwell m large underground i-avities. 
From these they never come out. hut they walk about. 
Y'hile they are walking to and fio the stratum abo\e them 
suddenly rises and then falls dowm. Thus arc originated the 
deep precipice.s.i- This Mammoth Legend undoubtedly is 
much older than the legends of the earthquake-causing 
animah. On the other hand the two legend -types are so 
similar to each other tliat there must be a certain kinship. 
The only w'ay of imaginmg the kmship between them is that 
the mammoth-legends of the Xortli — probably even m pre- 
historic times — have evolved, in »South Eurasia, the legends 
of the earthcjuake- causing animals. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES 

A DEVIL-DANCE IN LAHOUL AND THE PRIMITIVE DRAMA OF GREECE. % thf hdr F. ]Vali rJitliL 

If\S. ; })fi Sir John F.B.A. Ill nstniti <l 

OO following account of a dramatic performance 

Mm at a BiuldKist Monastery in TjahouL on the Tihetan 
]>order of India . \va^ sent ^ to nu' in August, 190r>, hy my 
late ])U])ih F. Watertield. J.C.S.. who had witnessetl it 
about ten days before he wrote : 

‘ Th(‘ danee was oot up for our beiudit at one of the 

■ smaller monasteries. It is pi'ofesstsUy Buddhist, but 
Buddha has cpiite a sid(‘ place in tla^ shrine, and they 

■ are realh' worship jjers of nature It must be 

■ I'ather likt" (d’eek dances a liundred years before 

■ .Bsehvhis : supposing that (in‘ek drama <lid not always 

■ go round in a cart. 

’There was a reuular danein^-Hoor {lig 1). In the 

■ cirntre w as a mast, w ith a prayer-tlag (staui m Blati* K (2)) : 

■ also a kind of stone box wiiieli cannot be .in altai', and 
I forgot to enquire what it meant. The jilan is like 

* this : [Fig. 1] 

‘ Wluui we toikal up to the monastmy. about 300 feet 
'above the dak-bungalow'. trumpids and shawins started 
'oil — an overture — no discernible tune but a healthy noise. They were on the roof which L call "orchestra's 
‘gallery ” in the plan. There wais no other wdnd-rnusic exia'pt a blast at the beginning of each act. 

' The music of the d.ince was cymbals and <lrums entii'idy. all in anai)a*'>ts If vou ])ut the e<lges 

' of cymbals together, you get a vibration of a lot of little notes, something like a tuning fork. Tlu^v did this 
’ at every third foot, over and over again. The c\ mbals and drums wTre played by the "Ciiior monks and the 
’ abbot. The abbot has the cymbals m his lat>. near the 
' middle of Plat eE (1). third to the left of the drum, with his 
‘ left shoulder against a pillar. 

'This dance w'as subdivided into three aids: 1. ])as 

■ des deux diables : 11. full chorus of devils . HI. full 
'chorus of monks. There wais no change of clothes, 

' but the devils became monks by taking oti masks and 
’ putting on black fur hats — London fashions of a few' 

‘ years back [from ll)n5| — as in Plate E (3). In Act III the 

■ dancers stopped occasionally, while the abbot and one 

■ or tw'o more sang a little chant under their breath : 

' tlum tluw all broke out into tlu^ anapaests and cymbals 
’ again. 

■ The dancing was most energetic, mostly a bound 
’on to one foot, and a turn on it. like turning on one 
' foot skading. One or two ot th(‘ coiujiany had I'eally 
'tine Chinese hoots on, but somi' only the straw' sandal 
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’ of the country. The old man in the middle front 
‘ of the group (Plate E (1)) was a kind of conjplupus. He 

* did not lead the chorus, but he always came on first 
‘ and went off last, and was supposed to prompt, if 
‘ anybody went \^Tong in the dances. In the most 

* complicated dances the real leader, one of the two 
‘horned beasts (Plate E (1)) howled occasionally to 
’ signal a change, but otherwise there was no singing 
‘ except the abbot's little chant : and tliat was '* sung 
‘ off." The two little boys in the masks in the front 
‘ row came round with the hat [for offerings] and only 
‘ appeared for that purpose. On the right of the 
‘ group, sitting, is a tall old nun. You can just see 
’ her prayer- wheel, but as she would not keep it still. 

‘ it is blurred. With the other hand she was telling 
‘ her beads, and both hands were hard at work the 
‘ whole time, IJ hours. No doubt she ' acquired 
‘ merit." 

‘ All the dancers had symbols in their hands : 

‘ daggers, swords, lotus, and other things that I could 
‘ not make out. 

‘ The exits were odd. They formed up in file with 
‘ the front man at the left of the tiers of spectators 
’ (see plan). The rest stood still, and lie had about 
‘ ten bars to dance himself, down past the abbot 

* opposite the door, and then he walked up the steps 
‘ and into the house. Then No. '1 danced off, and 
‘ so to the last. 

‘ One could not make out much story ; but then, 

‘ one only had selections : the full dance at the 
‘ proper festival, I suspect, takes all day. If one 
‘ only saw sections of the Ring without knowing 
’ German or the legend, I ex^ject one would not make 
‘ much of it. 

‘ I expect the dance as monks, at the end. is super- 
‘ imposed by Buddhism on the old native dances. 
‘ which take place at the beginning of the summer, in 
‘ June. The Buddhists ma}’ have let the old devil- 
‘ dance go on and added a last act showing the devils 

* danced out by their monks. 

‘ Now as to [the parallel with] tTreece. Let these 


‘ devils be the old Titan-worship. Can pure Buddhism 
and this popular Buddhism cori'cspond to the 
*■ pukka " Dionysiac mysteries ami the popular 
drama respective!}' i What 1 am driving at is that 
the tragic mask may be the mask of an old devil- 
dance or Titan-dance : I say “ Titan " from 
reminiscences of the de Coron(t passage. 

’ As t(j the cothurnus. These ])erformers danced in 
the soccus : and if the old cothurnus did not begin 
with .Escliylus. the old chorus must have been much 
less energetic. About the cothurnus I only remem- 
ber a theory that it was to add dignity to the actors. 
I do not believe this. It would not add dignity ; it 
would make them clumsy, and people of .Eschylus’ 
time would know better. Or why not giv'e it to 
gods, and not to men, much less to messengers and 
people like Thersites I Is it not a barbaric survival, 
like the mask : and till rationalization began, people 
had not the sense to get rid of it ? Now if you want 
a tall chorus, you want buskins, and the chorus, if it 
was originally a devil-dance, represented the Titans. 
My idea is that the new rites captured the old devil- 
dance, and after letting Dionysus be tarred and 
feathered " — Philliiuore's words on the de (\^rona 
])assage — you had your hero brought out all right 
as the conquering religion in the last act. The new 
religion was not pure or jjeaceful enough to do away 
with the old devil-dances, so it adopted them : as 
Buddhism has in the obscure Lahoul valley. The 
dancing floor, the thy/nele box — that probalily ivas 
an altar before Buddhism came and stuck a mast 
onto it, and a Hag — and the rr>/*yp//re?/.s, all correlate, 
but I do not press them. Indeed I don't press any- 
thing, because Dionysus was such a late deity in 
(freece. 

‘ If the okl chorus was of Satyrs, we have the two- 
fold dancing of (1) energetic little devils, dancing 
wildly, in soccus ; (2) big devils (Titans), slow ami 
stately, in cothurnus. 

' I like India. Any scholar suffering from “ Bumpster- 
* hausen and blue follicles " should try the Punjab.' 


ETHNOLOGICAL AND ANTHROPOLOGICAL STUDIES IN SWEDEN DURING THE WAR. A communication 
by Professor Gerhard Lindblom, Director, Ethnograjdiical Musaim of Sir^^dm, l^tockholm, to the Royal Anthropo- 
logical Institute : 17 April, 194b 


Science in general was able to carry on fairly 
normally in Sweden during the war years. 
State grants to State institutions, museums and uni- 
versities were cut down, however, and the work and 
possibilities of development of these institutions were 
reduced accordingly ; further, many people lost time 
through being called up for military service for three 
or four years or more. In the anthropological Held 
this applied to students of ('onscalption age in the Hrst 

[ 


place, but also to older peo])le up to 4b years of age. 
In the case of former offi(*ers and officers in the reserve, 
the age- limit was still higher, uj) to bo years, and 
these too were called up for long periods. As a result, 
studies and scientiHc work, which had been begun, 
were interrupted or delayed, but such inconveniences 
might be said to be triHing in (*omparison with those 
in the belligerent countries. Profes.sor Lindblom 
himself was in military service for only a short period. 
10b J 
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There were two Swedish museums at which general 
ethnology w^as represented, one the Etlinograpliical 
iMuseum of Sweden, Stocklioim, and the other the 
Ethnographical Museum in Gothenburg, a dei)artment 
of the Gothenburg ^luseum. The former might be con- 
sidered among the largest in the world, judged by the 
size of the (‘ollections. Unfortunately, its building 
problems had not yet been solved, only the collec- 
tions from Eastern Asia being open to the general 
public. In the ant i nun of 11)89, how ever, the Govern- 
ment commissioned plans for new' buildings on the 
museum site (which has an area of :25,000 sq. metres), 
but it had not been decided when the work should 
begin. Since the autumn of 1939 the museum had 
lent some of its buildings for military purposes, and 
not all have as yet been handed back. In the autumn 
of 1939 the most valuable part of the collections had 
been evacuated and were not returned until October, 
1945 ; fortunately, they were found to be undamaged. 
Apart from an initial period, they had been stored in 
air-raid shelters blasted out of solid rock ; for there 
is plenty of granite in Sweden. 

Little had been acquired during the w'ar years, but 
in 1 940 they received a collection from the Arabs and 
Berbers of Tunis, made by the Arabian artist Aly 
ben Salem, who formerly worked at the Musee de 
r Horn me in Paris. According to him there is but 
little material of this kind left in Tunis since the w ar 
swept over the country. To this was added a collec- 
tion made in various parts of Morocco in 1943 by 
Professor G. Bolinder. 

The Ethnographical Museum of Sweden, Stock- 
holm, continued to issue its publications without 
interruption, including Ethnos ^ an international 
periodi(‘al started in 193(>. It is still the only publi- 
cation of its kind in the Scandinavian countries and 
Finland. 

Since the time of Erland Nordenskiold the Ethno- 
graphical Museum at Gothenburg has been known for 
its excellent collections from South America. Norden- 
skiold's successor. Dr. Walter Kaudern, whose own 
special held was Celebes, died suddenly in 1942 and 
was succeeded by Dr. Karl Gustav Izikow itz, who w as 
known among other things for his held wnrk in 
French Indo-China. The series Ethnological Studies, 
which Avas started by Dr. Kaudern, has not appeared 
since 1941, but Dr. Izikowitz intends to resume 
publication as soon as hnances permit. 

At the Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities, Pro- 
fessor J. G. Andersson was succeeded in 1939 by the 
eminent sinologist Bernhard Karlgren, previously 
Rector of Gothenburg University. This institution 
deals chichy with the arcliicology and cultural history 
of (Iiina before the l)irth of Christ, and since 1939 
seven volumes of the Bulletin have appeared, one of 
them containing Andersson *s Researches in the Pre- 
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history of the Chinese. (1943, pp. 300, with 200 plates). 
The lectures on the Chinese language which Professor 
Karlgren has given at the L^niversity of Stockholm 
since 1945 have attracted about thirty pupils, a 
very satisfactory number for a country of Sweden’s 
size. 

The Northern Museum continued its investigations 
into Sw edish culture, both that of the people generally 
and of the upper classes in ancient and modern times. 
Ernst blanker was appointed head of the Lapp 
Department in 1939, having previously worked at the 
State Ethnographical 31useum, where he specialized 
in the cultures of Africa, especially the Belgian Congo, 
and of Micronesia. At the Northern iMuseum Manker 
has now' launched an investigation on a broad basis 
into the wlnde of Lapp culture in Sweden, as well as 
a series of publications, Acta Lapponica, four volumes 
of which have appeared. The first of them is the 
richly illustrated descriptive Part I of Manker 's owm 
Avork, Der Lappische Zaubertrotmnel, 

In the State Historical Museum, with its rich col- 
lections from the Stone, Bronze, and Iron Ages of 
SAveden and from the Middle Ages, the ancient gold 
and silver objects are probably the finest of their 
kind in the Avorld. (In 1943 the general public w'as 
gAen access to these in a new' and spacious building, 
formerly a military barracks, reconstructed. This 
museum contained about 165,000 coins (from some 
700 treasure-finds), of which 56,200 Avere Arab, and 
34,100 Anglo-Saxon, of the Viking period, said to 
be the largest collection of Anglo-Saxon coins in 
existence. The Historical Museum contains some 
comparatiA^e material from outside vSAveden, chiefly 
Egyptian collections and the Avell-knoAvn archaeological 
collections Avhich SAvedish re search- Avorkers brought 
back from Cyprus. 

Professor T. J. Arne retired from his position at the 
Historical Museum in 1944. His great Avork, Excava- 
tions at Shah Tepe, Iran (1944, pp. 366, vA'ith 92 plates) 
ap})eared in 1944 as one Amlume of the Reports from 
the Sino-SAvedish Ex2:>edition, AAliich had notably 
included monographs by Dr. Gosta Montell, An 
Ethnographer in China and Mongolia, 1929-32 
(1945) and Spinning Tools and Spinning Methods in 
(1941) ; by F. Bergman, Archaeological Researches 
in Sinkiang (1939) : by C. M. Fiirst, The Skeletal 
Material collected during the. Excavations of Dr. T. J . 
Arne in Shah Tepe at Astrabad-Gorgan in Iran (1939) ; 
by \\ SylAA'aii, Woollen Textiles of the Lou -Ian People 
(1941) ; by F. D. Lessing in collaboration AA'ith G. 
Montell, Yung -Ho- Rung : .Lt Iconography of the 
Lamaist (^aihedral in PeLing, with Notes on Lamaist 
Mythology and i'ult, Part I (1942) ; by C. H. Hjortsjo 
and A. Walander, Das Schddel- und Skelett-gut der 
a rch a ol og isch e n U n te rs u ch u nge n i n Ost -Turk ista ti 

(1942) ; and by H. Ha slund- Christensen, K. Gr0nbech 
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ami E. Kni>}ieinier. Tlif of flu Mo/((joh. Pint 1, 

Ea <(< /'/( Mo}uf(dtn . 

At tlR* two State universities. U|)])sala and Lund, 
there is still no eliair of (General and ( 'oni])arative 
Ethn(‘ura])hy. as the study of ^L:enercd ethnolouy is 
called ill Sweden. Since the end of 11)44, however. 
Or. S. Laiiercraiitz, the AfricaiiRt, has heen T.ecturer 
(Docent) in this subject at U})])sala. At the muni- 
cipal Lniversity of Stockholm. Ih'ofessor Lindblom 
him>elf has been iiivin;u instruction in ethnography 
sinc(‘ lh3.*L in a<lditioii to liis museum woi'k, })ut not 
until 1943 was the sidiject ^iven the ^ame status a> 
others and then only provisionally for as loiij^ as he 
could he re'^ponsible for the teachinu and examining. 
Before 11)43 Ethnography liad been a so-called * per- 
■ mi>sive ' sidjjeetj that is to say. the students had to 
apply for a Government permit to include it in their 
deuree work: a permit which was. liowever, never 
refused. Professor Lindblom ‘s col leagues at the 
Ethnographical Museum, Dr. Siavald Liime. and Dr. 
Montell. held the title of JJocent in General and ( Com- 
parative Ethnography at Stockholm University, but 
carried out no duties there. 

At the University of Gothenburu, Erland Xorden- 
skiold had held a professorshi]) hnaiiced by a donation, 
and no fresli appointment was made after his death 
Dr. l/.ikowitz, with the title of Docent, is now' o’ivinu 
lectures there, and the outline for the course is in 
])roce.ss (jf apju’oval by the (.’liaiicellor of the Swedisli 
univer>itie^. Dr. Izikow itz emphasizes the social side 
of anthropology, which has not alwa\s received in 
Sweden the attention it deserves. 

Nordic Phlinolouy is in a better position than the 
study of foreign (‘ultures. Professor Siuurd Erixon 
holds a chair supported by private donations, the 
jirofessorshi]) beinc as.sociated both with the Northern 
3Iuseuni and w ith Stockholm Uni\ er^ity. Some \ eai's 
airo Enxon w as able to found an Institute for Pesearch 
into the Life of the Peopk' [FolkEr^forshni ruj) in a 
former ])rivate house of centTous dimensions, pre- 
sented for the purpose and conveniently close to the 
Northern Museum. Phe Institute receives some 
contributions from the State and the muiiici])aiity, 
but is cliiehy .su})])orted from [)rivat(‘ soui’ces The 
first instalments of an atlas of Swedish folk-cultu!‘e 
will soon appear, and a number of publications on 
building! traditions and Swedish settlements has 
already been issued. The ureat scri(‘s of 30 volumes 
on Nordic Gulture will shortly complete its picture 
of prehistoric* and meduevnl life and of the traditions 
(d* those times survivinj^ to-day, scholars from all the 
northern countries ha\in,u (‘ollaborated in this (uiter- 
jirise. Th(‘ well-illustrated pcumdical F(*IL-Lir has 
contimuMj, ,dthou,i:h the volume* for P)43 h not y(*t 
in print. 

In the sphere of Noi’dic Ethnolou\ . Dau 43'otziu 

L 


produced a moiio.ura})h on the tiail and other threshing 
implements (P)43) and thereupon was appointed 
Docent at Stockholm University, just before his un- 
timely death. Julius F]jdestam wrote a distinguished 
thesis on ‘ Fires celebrating Spring.' Among larger 
w orks w as a symposium on the history of the working- 
class. in which members of the .staff of the Northern 
Museum described workmen's lives on feast-days and 
weekdays {2 volumes). Of local studies there was 
one on the old folk culture of Upper Dalecarlia 
by Dr. Lars Levander of Ujipsala and an account 
of the colonization of Southern La])land by O. P. 
Pettersson. 

Dr. Sigfrid Svensson of the Northern Museum is 
about to be ajipointed profes.sor of ' Nordic and C\)m- 

■ parative Pesearches, especially Ethnographical, into 
‘ the Life of the People ' at Lund LTiiversity. He w ill 
be succeeding C. W. von Sydow, Avhose ])rofessorship 
had been called that of ’ Nordic and Gomparative 
' Researches into the Guiture of the People/ the 
change thus indicating an increased stress on ethno- 
logy. At Upjisala there w as no corresponding chair, 
but resear (‘h Avork into both language and folk-lore 
is carried on by the Dialect ArchiAX at L^ppsala, A\'here 
Dr. Ake Gampbell, known for his lield-Avork in Eire, 
is Docent in Nordic Ethnology at the UnUersity. It 
is of interest that Dr. Israel Ruong, a Lapp aaLo had 
Avorked Avith the Archi\n, has taken a Ph.D. degree 
with a dissertation on Ldppisvhr yn'halahh:ltun(j 
(U]>psala, P)43). During the war the ArchUe con- 
tinued to issue Srenska Landsindl och Ev<nskt Folkliv 
and useful cpiestionnaires. 

There is no chair in Phy.sical Anthropology in 
Sweden, and hitherto only one .student, B. Limdman, 
has ])a^sed an examination in the subject. Professor 
Backman being the examiner. Backman is the 
Professor of Anatomy at Lund UniA^ersity, but for 
many years has carried out anthropological research, 
among other things among Swetlish conscripts. A 
year ag(j Lumlman suceessfully jireseiited for a 
Ph.D. degree the first anthrojwlogical dis- 

^ertation in Sweden, on ' The Anthropology of the 

■ Da la Pea.santry,' at L^ppsala University. Work of 
interf*st to physical anthropologists is, lioAveA^er, also 
conduct(*d by Professor (4unnar Dahlberg and his 
colleagues at the Swedish State Institute for Race 
Biology at Uppsala. 

The l'he()logi(‘al Fa(‘ulty of the University of 
GpXisala in P)44 ac(*epted an inaugural dissertation 
Tfu: Ktn<i of Onnda : SfudU^ in the In^flfufion of 
Socral K inn-ship in Africa for the degree of Doctor of 
Theology, the autlior. Dr. Irstam, being a young 
cleigAinan in Stockholm, of tin* Established (’hur(‘h. 
This ^tudy h.is be(*n included in the ]nibh<*ations of the 
Stat(‘ Ethnographical Museum. The acceptance of a 
subject dealing with the ethnographical side of the 
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history of reliuiou is good evidence of the hroud- 
ininrledne.ss of th(‘ TlK'nlogical Faculty. 

Ill cxpic^^iiuj: tlie In^titiitc'-^ thanks tn Pi 
Lindbloni for Iik accoimr of the work accoin- 

plisheil in Sweden ilurine tlu‘ la^i yeai^, ^Ir. H. J. 
IJrauiiholtz pointc<l out one “^ei ioU'> onii.'^^ioii : icaliiiiu^ 
liad bet‘11 '^aid of Prof(‘s>>(>r Lindhlo^If'^ own w<ii'-tinic 


j luljlicaT ioii-.. wlueli mtt r (lint inolutkHl the addition of 
Ajfit’tm Ii<rj)r.s d PiLhfitnKdtf Sffuhf (P.M^b and foui- 
or !i\i* .iilK'les in h'Jhno.s to \]]< many < tui'>ian<Iinii, contn- 
1 )Ut ton-> to Afi icani'^t "t udie.-^. 

Dr. K. J. landL^reni joined in thankinu: Ihote''''<u‘ f^ind- 
hloin for Ins aceoiint ami p<ud a tiihuie to tin* etliiio- 
yrapliic Work of which --he h.id '^*M‘n much e\ ideiici* mi 
Jior ie(M>nt \ i-^it to Swi'den. 


AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGY IN THE WAR AND 

of California 

m The role of the pliysieist and tlie atoinii* lioin]) 
in winning the A\ar is coininonplaee kno^\■- 
ledgc ; however, not so common is the kiiowdedgo of 
the role of antliropology in tlu' war effort.^ ^lany nf 
t)ur foremost antliropologists s[)ent a major jiortion 
of their time in teaching classes for tlie Far Kastiuai 
Language and Area Programme and tht' f'ivil Aftairs 
Training Scliools for the Orient, 

The purpose of the.se programmes, wliich w iu’e 
carried on by our universities, was to tea cl i the men 
of the army to sjteak a given language fluently and 
to become atapiainted with the area in question. In 
order to actpiaint them with the area they studied 
anthropology, eontemjmrarv history, geogra])hy. and 
])olitical science. 

During the w ar years of 11142-0. a highly illustrated 
series of twenty-one })ook]ets appeaT’ed entitled TIa 
Smithmnian J nstitution War Barhjround Stfidic.^, 
The purpose of these studies was to give a ]jopular 
siaence l)ackground ti) the areas of lighting. 

Whf u*e anthro])ologists and an'lueologists made onf‘ 
of their greatest contributions to the overall winning 
of the war was through the Kthnogeographic Foard. 
The ( 4‘oss-Lultural Survey. The World Fik‘ of Art^a 
and Tvanguage Specialists, and in speia.dized research 
for the army air forces. 

Ethn 0 (ff 0 (f ra pit / c Bern rd 

Tn June, 1942, the Smithsonian Institution joiiu'd 
with the National Peseai'i'h (‘ouncil, the Ammican 
Louncil of Learned Societies, and the Social Scimici^ 
Research Council to establish the Etlinogeograpluc 
Board with oftii‘es in the Smithsonian Building. 

Tlie Board was under the able dii’i^ctorship of 
Professor Wdlliam Duncan Strong until July, 11)44. 
Following Professor Strong's resignation to r(‘turn to 
his teaching dutit‘s at (hliunbia University, Dr. 
Henry B. Collins, Jr., of the Bure ail of Am(*rican 
Fthnoiogy was a])])ointed Director. 

The ])rimary purpose of the Boanl w<is to provide 
the military and war agenciivs with '^pta ilii* I’lgional 

1 Thi^ aciount ill no wa> ]>rct(‘ii(K at tu 

<>i |o niality. It w a » <*inpilat mn nf luti *vniati! >n caiecd {‘utii-rK' 
thmuuh mdixKliial <t»iirait uitli tlu* m.ijm pet --i >! la 1 1 1 n >> (mui- 
<-i*!-iicd while ti.oelhiia ai the L'tiit<(l State> uiitl<'i- tin' 

shallow ot th(^ .Mei'cliaiit .Mariiit'. 


IN THE FUTURE. % W^ndCl PhilVqrx. FninrAlf/ 

information and evaluated personnel data. Looking 
to the future, the sei'ondarv purpose of the Board was 
to encourage, through the above in.stitutious and out- 
side agencies, extensive research ])i‘ojt‘cts along the 
lines of ap])licable smaal scitaicig linguistics, and 
hum, in gfaigraphw 

.V c()mparative analogy may be drawn betwiMUi tlie 
position of the Ethnogra]>hic ihiard and the centr(‘ of 
a wh(‘el. Four spokes running through each of th(‘ 
sponsoring research societies make (suitact with the 
Natural and Physics Sciences, Humanities and 
Linguistics, Academies, Lihrarii^s, Museums, and the 
Soi'ial Sciences. A lifth main sourci^ of war infoi*- 
mation conu's dii-ccdlv from the various universities 
and collcg(‘s Thus <icting as a <*l(Mring house, the 
Ethnogeogra])]nc Board ])asscs on useful information 
and resi^ai’ch potentialities through its j-cmaining 
^liokes to the Office of Strategic Smwices, Bo.u'd of 
Economic W'arfare, Whir Dc])artment. Navy Dtqhirt- 
ment. Stati' Depaitnumt. and other governmental 
diqiartments which are directly conct“rm‘d with th(‘ 
vast social, (‘conomiig and political I'hanges now in 
accelerated ]>rogrcss in all jiarts of thi* world. 

One of thc‘ war's ’best <elku-s ' {over a million 
copies} was a little book ])i'(‘pai'ed b\ the Ethno- 
giMigrajihic Board for the Navy tmtithsl Surriral nn 
Land and S( a. 

'Fla ( 'rassA 'nifnnd Snrri // 

( )m‘ of anthropolog\ s major (•onti’ibut ions to the 
war elTort was tlu^ jiiMctieal ux* imide of tlK‘ ('ross- 
Lultural Survi'v. 

41u* Surve\' was established by the Institute of 
Fluman U(4atious of \hde Univm'sity in under 

th(‘ siqiervision of Ih-ofessor ( h‘orge P. ^durdock. The 
original ]m]’])os(‘ wms to assmnbk' and organi/a‘ 
available information on ])rimitive peo])les on a 
world-wid(‘ scah' : (leoi’gt' P. Murdock. ’ The ('i*oss- 
M'ultuiMl Surv(‘y,' Anarican SoriahnjiraJ R*riuf\\ 
(('hicago, P)40), dbl-7i). and ’ 4'h(‘ ^'alt^ Survey of 
’South .Vmmfi'an Ethnology.' Pr()<‘ndi/afs <f fla 
Biliidh Anarii'tm Snindific II (Washington, 

P.)42). Id!) -2l>2. Wlum tlie UnitiMl States (*ntered the 
war’, the ri'siMrch .ict i\'iti(‘s of thi‘ Sui’vey wei-e eou- 
('cnti’ated upon regions of strategic inqiortance, 
(‘Sjieiaally lliose occiqiitMl by Japan. In Pd43, the 
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\\ork of the Survey on the Pdritie Area \\a^ takcui over 
h\ the Xavv and ]>iaeed under the direction of Lieut. - 
L( un niander llun lock. 

Tliruui^h the Xavv Department and Yale Lni- 
\er>ity, a Net of tlie Survey tile< on the Pa<-itie was 
deposited at tlie EthnoueoL:!‘a])hie lh)ard to ^ive otliei* 
Lioverniuent agencies access to materials on tlii^ 

Lhe inform<ition giithered from luiiidreds of books, 
n‘ports,and articles is contained on iivt^dn -eight cards 
that are systematically numlKuvd and tiled under 
topic and sub-topic for each area. Lhe relevant data 
from each publication are abstracted in full, translated 
from foreign languages into English, elassitied accord- 
ing to subject, and transferred to cards. Through 
us(‘ of j jirinted guide, it is possible to assemble im- 
mediately information on any as])t*ct of e<*onomv, 
life, and environment for a given area in question 
I’here are main to])ies anil many sub- to pics. The 
following arc a few of the more pnictical toj>i(s 
treated • ( limate, to])ogra])hy. fauna, Hora, soil, 

mining, shi])pinu, hunting, roads, navigtition, clothing, 
population, pliysical type, language. \dw, Avarfare, etc. 

n o/’A/ Fih of A /'f a (ind L(nt<jun(j( Sp( riftlisfs 

Thi^ tile, under the charge of Dr. \\ ilhani Eimton of 
the Bureau of American Ethnology, contained refer- 
ences to personnel in the UnitiMl Statics having 
t<imiliaiity with one or more foreign areas and 
laiii^uaues The file is comt>osed of tive-bv-eight 
cards arranged ueograjihically by major continental 
areas, and alphabetically by countries or island groujis 
witliin major areas, and alf)]ia.beti('all\ within a 
country or island. 

I’his information will bf*(*ome increasingly im- 
portant both to the government and the nniviTsities 
as the need grows for informants and lecturers on war- 
torn art*as. 

A ttthropoJtxfif ni flu .Lv//// Ah' For(‘( 

The miht<irv utilit\^ of physical anthro])oIoL:y has 
loim beiMi recognized and, in P)-hb PriTessor Ernest 
A. Hooton convinceil the ( ’hief of the Aero-]\Iedical 
Laboratory at Wh-iuht Fi(‘ld, Ohio, that jihysical 
anthro])ology liad the technique of measurement and 
analysis appropriate to answer such [)roblems as : 
how nninv sizes of ox\'uen masks, clothing, or pai’a- 
chutes are mM‘(*ssarv, and what ]>i’oportion of each 
siz(* should b(‘ ])roduc(‘d. (gc. : Albiad Damon and 
Eram-is E. liandcdl, ' Physii <d Antiiropoloi:y in tin* 
Army Air For<-(*s,‘ T/k A/fn firfui Journnl of PfnisjrdI 
\ nlf(rop(dofji/, Septtmiber, 1 94-1, 

To illustrate the jiract icabihty and utiht\ oft his pLui 
1 will <'it(‘ one examjile. Th(^ sjiecitications as regards 
<‘meri:ency esca]>e hatches wen* indicated as ’adeijuati*' 
only--the ddliciiltx beiim. how(‘\(‘i’. that no one kne\\ 
wlhit aile(jU<ite was. To solvt* tlu* probl(*m. Dr. 
Pomdd Olson, Professra* of AnthropoloL^y at tin* 

[ - 


Lhiiversity of California, eonstrueted an adjustable 

■ mock-up ‘ which simulated \'arious types of ])ail-out 
luitclies. Top-size men were chosen and dre.s.sed in 
vai'ious ty])es of flying eipiipment. Three different 
types of ]iara chutes Avere used, and the shape and size 
of the hatch continually altered as the men dived 
through on to life iH‘ts. Prof(‘ssor Olson turned out a 
linislu'd :?.otM)-foot motion-picture lilm of the whoh* 
expenimmt which A\as sent to every airjilane manu- 
facturer and to eviny training command in America. 

Ydth the w ar in the immediate background, it is of 
universal interest to look at certain developments 
whi<-h nia\^ profoundly alfec*t the future of antliro- 
])ology and arclueology. 

Th( Arcflf' I of Xorflt Annr'tnt 

\n September. 1944, file Arctic Institute of X^ortli 
,Vmericaj Avith lu*ad(juarters in Montreal, Avas (*stab- 
lislied to initiate, encourage, and siqijiort scientific 
research in the American Arctic, on the jiremise that 
di‘tailed and objective studies in many iields of science 
will be required as the basis for efhcient planninu for 
the development of the Arctic and sub-Arctic regions 
of the* Avestern hemisphere. A volume. Thr Xorih 
A/rli<., is now^ lieing jirepared by the 
Arctic Tiistitute witli a section on ‘The fhigin and 
Anti(]uity of the Eskimos,* by Henry B. ('ollins, Jr. 

The Tii'^titute is international in s(‘0])e,Avith membe'rs 
of the* Board of DoA^ernejrs representing the United 
>States. (Ainada. (d-ecnianel, and Xew foundland. The 
research programme of the Institute will incluele pure 
r(*search in the Iields of study that are basic to the 
])roblems of tlu* development of the Arctic, hf. studies 
in anthropology, geoh>gy, cartography, oceanography, 
meteorology, and biology. In the tiekls of ajndied 
n*search, studies will be designed to furnish basii* 
s(‘i(*ntihc data on the resourci^s and develoj)mf‘ntal 
])ossibilities of the .Arctic. 

JFthis A n'hif olofj// jocf Ext t N(‘f io/f i/i fJtr Fidun 

It is (*stimated tliat SO jier ('ent. of all tndian 

■ arclueoh ►gical remains in the Lhiited States are to be 

■ tound in 2 pei- cent, of its area — namely, along the 
‘ great river systems * : Pn historic Aourica and Thf' 
liinr TV/ /A //S', ])repared by the Committee for the 
PecoN'cry of Arclueological Remains, 194o ddnis. if 
jiresent govc*rnmental ])lans go through to dam the 
major i'iv(*i’s of the countr\\ tlie riviT vali(‘ys would 
be bonded and an extremely large* amount of arclueo- 
logical data would bt* (h*stroveel. .For example*. o\e*r 
a hundred <lanis ha\'e lieen suggested for* the Missouri 
Riv(‘r alone* ; this woulel ne‘rirlv ruin Plains Are-lueo- 
logy. 

lhe* value* of arclueologie-al stiielies of Ani(*rica's 
live*!' vali(*\s ge)e*s b(‘\on<] the* purely scientitie* anel 
e‘<lucat loiud. Many sit(‘s ceuitain e*vielene*(' of a suc- 
e'e‘ssion of pre*histone' boexls, eg* silting, anel of soil 
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erosion in the river valleys and should throw liuht on 
modern ])roblems arisinii from similar phenomena. 
Ill addition, they yield information on climatie 
ehanues, land use, and shifts of ]) 0 ])ulation. 

This arehieologioal material onee lost to the world 
ean never he regained. Before these sites are tioodecl, 
the arelueologieal data must be removed to a ])lace of 
safet\' by trained specialists. T]n> work ean be ac- 
complished without ill any way retarding or modifying 
the government's original plan by making ade(piate 
investigations before the dams are completed. 

Future Finances and hdtrnational Co-optration 

Thus far there has been no indication of any diminu- 
tion of hnaneial interest in future arelueologieal 
exploration within the Western Hemisphere. In all 
probability, there will be a eonsidiTable upswing in 
arclueology, with many of these future expeditions 
ret*ei\ ing hnaneial aid through government agencies 
as well as universities and private institutions. 

The problem of hnance will j^lay an even more im- 
portant role in the future of arciueologv outside the 
W estern Hemisphere in that philanthropy of the 
scale of the '20’s and the '30's is a thing of the past. 
Arciueologv will, of necessity, have to hud nuains of 
doing its job as economically as |)ONsible. Its >earch 
for materials will have to be rather specihe instead of 
throwing out a wide net as in the past. For exam])le. 
in ])lac*e of taking a large, ancient ruin and doing a 
(‘omprehensive job recjuiring several seasons, witli the 
noAV limited hnances, the specialist must, of necessity, 
choose only a fraction of the ruin or else select a 
smaller site which will give a com})arative answer to 
the ])robIeni in cpiestion. 

The diftic'ulty cd linance combined with the in- 


A MOSLEM < MISSIONARY’ IN MBNDELAND, SIERRA 

of Fronotnirs 

A large ])roportion of the inhabitants of the 
Sierra Leone Protectorate ju’ofesses Islam. 
This applies particularly to the ujijier classes. 

The popular signiticanee of Jslam is far greater 
than that of Christianity, and even Paramount Chiefs 
who ])rofess the latter religion tind it ])ohtieaIly 
expedient to treat the former with the.greatesl re^peci. 
The relative popularity of Islam may be attributed 
briefly to the following considerations : (u) Islam 

bestow's social prestige on those who ])rofess it. 
Among tile very small literate class, however. (Iiris- 
tianity usually takes the place of Islam in this respect. 
(/>) Many of its ’ ])riests ‘ and ’ holy uum ’ and their 
imitators have a considerable rc'putation as practi- 
tioners in the supernatural, and their servic*es are 
eageuiy sought by all seciions of sociciy. iiuiiiding 
(iuistians. (r) Its doctrinal and ritual cicMUcaits are 
(piickly ap[)reciated by tlu‘ pc‘ 0 ])lc‘ and can be*, and 
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(U’caising rehneunent of spca-ializc^d knowlcalge will tend 
to niakc‘ it dithcult for one inditutuui to do a complc*t(‘ 
job alone. There will be a ]joohnu of available money, 
and, more imjiortaiit, a jjooliiig of available talents in 
a situation where an arciueological expedition ha^ to 
have different ccunpetencies ancl experiences. Dr 
F. F. Zcniner. before the Poyal Arclueol(>gical Insti- 
tute, pointed out ' That it is well e'-tablisluMl that tlic‘ 

’ absolute dating of sites often depemP exclusively 
’ on environmental evideiwe and that the scientilic 
' study of arciueological environment re(|uin*s special 
‘ knowledge of chemistry, soil .science, geology, 
climatology, botany, and zoology.' Looking cdiead. 
he hopes ‘ that niaiu^ of our future arclueologists may 
‘ be secured from the natui-<d scienco. and that 
'specialists in the boundaiy subjects will be cui- 
' couraged. This all points to closei' co-opca'a! ion, 
(‘ven among the bordcu’ scacaices, on .i eivcai 
])robleni. 

^Jdie western powers luive great potential advantages 
in tlie facd that other nations have* come of age, 
j)()htic-ally and sc-ientihcally. In (’hina, Turkey, or 
Peru, the loc-al spc*ciahsts are so good that the* scholar> 
of the powers will be greatly aided by joint activity 
with them. Thus arclueologic.d activity of the 
future should have the spirit of intc'rnational co- 
o])eration rather than ex])loit<ition. 

Hecognizing the importance of co-oj)c*rat ion. a 
committee of the National Kesearcli Council ha^ 
rec-ently been formed c.>ver the problem of international 
co-operation in anthrojiology . With Professor iM(*l- 
ville Herskovits a^ chairman, the committet* is 
endeavouring to bi’ing about a mon* fruitful and foin- 
plete co-o])eration among anthropologists and .irclutM)- 
logists the world over. 


LEONE. Bf/ K. L. Litth . d/..l.. Fli,!)., London S< lufol 

are. readily adjusted to their ('xisting ia‘hefs and 
customs. .Vnd {d) its (*x]ionents, even if tlu*y ari'ive 
as * strangers,* usually speak the local language, ami 
always move, mix, and marry frei^ly among tlu* com- 
munities into w'hi(*h they enter. 

The following address was delivered befon* the 
Paramount C'hief, Tribal Authority, and a fairly large 
gathering of townspeople in the (A)urt funri of a 
Msnde chiefdom in June. PHo, The ( 'hief lumself is 
an adluTent of one of tlu' ('hristian missions. This 
account of the address i> ])art rnhafint and [lart 
ilirt'ct ])ara])hrase of the words of th(‘ itim‘rant Alft 
who gaM' it. He occupied the ta^ntie of the harrid 


* \ } iin i (the Mowlc term for w iin h i-. w a meeting 

and ! estmg pLi< e. ii^taxlly w it li oju-n -ide-. .nul .i palm- 1 hat » li 
loot. It IS iisuall\ till' tot al point m an> larg<- town, but 
P.o.imount (’hiet-'and otlaa ’ lag men li.ive a {a ivate hn-jt 
ol their own m mo-.t ca-'e-,. 
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faoinu the Paramount C’iiief and liis courtiers, who 
were >eatt‘(l on a iMi^ed ])latfo!‘in. Pltc ' ])rf^ac]ier ‘ 
wore a rather old and slightly torn ‘ Mcnde uow n ' of 
hhie ijnrni dye. and a red fez, and was ])ar(d'oot. with 
the U'^ual leather ritual object sus^jcnded by a '^tnuLi 
from hi'< neck. Durinu his dis^'our^e. lu^ walked 
acti\el\' up an<l down the lutrrl. souu^tiuuw sto{)|)m!=i 
to i!e^tic\d.de ratlier violeiitly to a [)articular stM-tion 
of the tliron^. sometime^ a})})roa('}unu and a]>pealine 
directly to the Paramount f’hief. His words were' 
followed throuuhout with the closest attention by hi> 
audience, mixed with a ^li^ht deuree of sc-epti<-isui — 
the town in cpie^tion is situated on the T-ailway line. 
Phey ])rovide an illustration of some of th(' ])oint^ 
mentioned in tlu' seenud ])araera])h. and of tin* way 
in which I'^lam is ]>o])ulai‘ly ])ro[)acated by tlu^ 
‘(ountry priest.' In the moscpie. tla^ (cXfKxition o 
the faith is u^ually L:i\en and couduetc'd sti‘U-tl\' on 
orthodox liiu‘s, and with due decorum. 

Pile ■ j)reaciier ' began Avith a sonu — 

caul, tlie Cicatni nf Ht'avi'U and Earth - 

He made tdui peojjle tn --ei ve Malnntit t. 

Tlit'^'e [ itM >pie utii ( )lle<i the ( ai t h, it wen' d i .11 j u't . 

.So t h<u Mahon let < ouhi walk on it 

want on to illustrate iiy a short story Iioaa' flis- 
obedient ])eople are punished" — 

‘ d'hcie was once a \'er\ wealthy and powerful ('hief 
* railed Mulku Suhnuin. One* day. a ])oor and hunur’y 
' old man came to him and askesl for food and clothing 
hecMUse of liis mi.serable condition. Plie paiiptn A\a"c 

■ fisl and clothed and began to jireach that then' was 
' liunLU'r and ]joverty in the A\orld. Phis angered the 
‘Chief A\ho, cons<‘iou.'> of his own gr‘eat wealtli and 
' fame, objiaded to th(^ man's words and demanded 

bark the f<»od tmd clotlu's AAhirh had be(*n giAU'n to 
‘ him. 

‘ ^rhe ])auper, howi'ver, A\as reall\ an tnigt*!, si'ut 
by Cod to test ^lulku's siiueritN' of b(*luP in Him. 
.Mulku was so jiowerful a ( liicd' that e\en tiu' bird> 

‘ (>f th(‘ air worked for liim. Kven animals, angels, 

■ itnd (h'vils w (uked for liim, lie rontrolh'd tin' w hole* 

' earth, and bt'came so elati'd in his pride that la* dn- 
‘ obeyed (Jod'^ command. 

■ "I'his messenger, wlio came in tlu' shaj)e of a ]>au[)er, 

^ A\as (.iabriel, ami he Avemt bac k to ( Jod to I'c'port tlu' 
dhobedience of his servant Suliman — “ Oh you black 
' “ peopkg fear (hKl I lion t \ou se(' tlu* reason why 

■ “ the white pc'ople an* so jiro'^perous. 'I'h(*\ fear rind 
‘ “ resj)t*rt Co<l. Pheir ('hurrhe.^ ai*<* alwaw-^ full, <ind 

■ “ tied is why th(*y are so womb'rfiil. Hut you l>lark 

‘ ” ])(‘Opl(* }iav(* little regard for Cod. and so you lag 
‘ * Ix'hind " 

'One day, Mulku was going out for <\ walk when 

■ suddenly tliere was a tn'iiumdour^ I'oai* of wings and 
’ bla-t of wind. A \ lolent storm bui>t forth. In the 
‘ midst of the whirlwind, iMidku Avas seized by the 
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■ arm. set on a horse, and aAAaty AAith him to Heawen 
’ went the liorse. 

' As the horse jiassed through ('loud after cloud, 

■ Mulku began to feel the pangs of lumger, ])ut the 
‘ h(M‘se continued its journey. (Gradually, his lumger 
’ became unbearable and he felt on the ])oint of death. 

■ 1 1 av/s (In ft (]t((( MuJh'n tffdr.tfl irlml Ittnujn' is Jilw. 

■ PIk'u th(' hor'^e slackcMU'd its speed and they di'ew 
’ll]) to Cabiiel, a\ ho Avas sitting comfortably iii a 

■ wood. Mulku complimented him, btit (Jahriel made 
‘ no jA'plAg Mulku A\ept bitterly, and realized to the 
■full that there was a power even greater tliaii his 

ow n — that of (hxl, the omni]>otent. 

Hxainph^s of that kind occur eA'en in this (‘ouiitry. 

■ W'lum you disobey a C'hief and fall into his grip. 

■ you ha'l you are in tlu' gri]) of a !).(’. (District ('om- 

■ mi-<si(>n('i‘), and not a D.C., Imt a Divisional (‘om- 

■ mis^ionei'. and not a Di\ isional Commissioner, Imt 

■ tie' Covernor, and iu>t the (iovt'rnor. Imt the great 
' King in Kngland. So. my dc'ar brethren, feai* (Jod 
‘ and play. .Vnd you, my dear ChitP, be hiimbkv and 
' these white* peojile will make you a " big man “ ! ' 

{ Hxi lam.itioii IVom the Pribal Authority- — 'Cod 

■ willing I ') 

Pile Alfa then told the .story of Pharaoli. Avith some 
additioiis-"- 

■ W hen Mo^es was liorii. Pharaoh asked the diviners 

■ to hnd out whf‘ther this Avas the child Avho, it A\as 

■ fondoid, Avas going to oAU'rthrow liim. (iod made* 

■ th(i di\um‘rs say the o])])osit(\ 

’Moses was found in a Cedabash— that Avas how 
cakibashes began. 

(hie day, wh(*n Pharaoh Avas playing Avith Mo.ses. 

' the* child k]ck(*d tin* old man. and Pharaoh urinated.’ 
{( a_*n(‘ral laughter. ) 

■ Some Poro peojik* do not ])ra.y. AVell. the field of 

■ judgeni(*nt was ome* a Poro bush— so T AAarn you— 
pray ' White* ])e'ople* jirav, and seA they haAm such 
inte*|}igt*iic(‘ as to make* an ae‘ro])lane — a Avonde*rful 

' thing 

■ Alter M(»se.‘s liad staye*d some time at Pharaoh s 

■ liouse. Phai'aoh ord(*red the clu'ld to be taken out of 

■ the* town, <nid Mose*s was kpt in the inoiintaiTs until 

■ he* was a man. Mo.scs asked Cod Avhy he A\as unable 
to see* Him. and Coel re])lied tliat He coulel not be 

■ se'eai until the* Day of Judgement Cod a\ anted to 
slietw Mose‘'^ His wonders. He told him to repe*at a 

' SniM. and Ie*lt a small stick burning in his hand. 
W ht*n the* tire* on the* stick reae*heel a certain point, 
.^iose*s ineit(‘el into oil. Closes asked (hul where He 
was. (h)d I'efhie'd tliat .He* was not in water, not in 
<ur. <01(1 not in the* so-calle*d s(*ve*nth He'avu'n, but in 
His kingdom,' 

dlie Aifti the'ii went on to descrilx* Heaven as he 
had seen it in a dre*am — 

In iieaveii one dejes not wink, die, or fall hungr\ . 

J 
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* There is no darkness, but an eviTlastinti Paradise. 

' In Heaven, if you want anythiiiii. it is siinpl\ a 

■ matter of thinking of it. You still ketg) your sexual 
’ instinct. When you are lying in bed and tVel that 
’ you want a partner, you will feel somebody near 
’ you.’ (General laughter and exclamations of. ‘ It's 
’a fact I *) ‘When youi* partner goes awa\ and 

■ tells her companions that she ha^ heiai with a c(‘rtain 

■ llori-man, they say that tluw' wiu’e all llu^na also.' 

After his address, the jiroposed that {.ertain 

things should be ' .sai-riticed ' b\ the chiefdoiii and 
distributed among the poor. The things ‘ sacriliced ' 


would niak(‘ it eayv for one while travellinu to He<iven : 
viz. (juantitic's of seed-riee and cooked swet‘t potatoes : 
an old coat ; a [lair of sandals to protect the feet 
fi*om thorns : two coip-, as food : an old mortar and 
pestle : two buckets for collectiim water ; a (piantity 
of kerosene — to be given b}' rich people — and a bundle 
of wood — b\ poor jieople ; seven bamboo slats. 

He himself would makt* a, Lpakpn foi' th(‘ peopk* of 
the chiiddom out of se\ mi kola. nut>. oiu^ old ])ot. <ind 
thn'c splinters. This kpnkpa or * ^<lcrlli<‘e.' the etfect 
of which i-> to ward otf trouble, was duly made in the 
compound of the Paramount C'hief, and left there. 


MIN AND HIS FUNCTIONS. />// G. />. Hornhlou'. 

^lin has till recent 1\ hemi classilied as the 
Kgy[)tia.n de[)art mental god in charge of pro- 
creation in view' of his ever emphatic ithyiiludlisni : 
he was known also to be connected with the i*are of 
crops. This sini])le kind of cla s sit i cation is, lunv- 
ever, no longer sufficient : it hallow s the old familiar 
system which set up prominent classical deities in a 
row', like tigures of eminent persons at Madame 
Tussaiid's, labelling them mainly as ])residing over 
various activities of life, such as \dilcan for metal- 
working, Mars for war, or \ enus for sicxual acti\'it\ . 
Such ap[K>rtionnient finds, of coursia a justihi*ation in 
( lassical literature, but the close research of recent 
times has shown that the essential natiin' of thes(‘ 
gods was much more complex than a]i])ears on 
the surfa(‘e of that literature. Min is in this case , 
Kgyptian records yield no hint of his being a d(‘part- 
inental god in charge of jiroereation : he was con- 
nected not only w'itli the cro]>s but, in a special mrinnei\ 
with the king, since the rites of royal enthronement 
and of Min's festival conjoined. The joint rites are 
portrayed in the wall-reliefs of tw'o Theban temples, 
one. of the Nineteenth Dynasty, of Paim^s^t^s il — 
called ' the Great ' — and the other, the Twentieth 
Dynasty, of Ramesses III, at Medinet Habu ; the\' 
have been abundantly described and analyst‘d by 
H. Gauthier in L(s /V/cv (hi dhu Min {(Vdro, P)31 — 
to be quoted here as Fft(s) ; the photographic plates 
of the reliefs are not clear, but a serviceable rendering 
in outline of the more complete of tlie two serii^s \\as 
published in Vol, HI of Wilkinson’s book on Tin 
Mnn n( rs (ind ( 'nstows <>f tin Anriinl /v///p//u/^s. PI. LX 
(Birch’s edition. 1S7S). 

'Hiese temple-pictures display Min as a ureat god 
in close connexion with the kinii and with agriculture. 
The latter relationshi]) is portruM'd with little pro- 
mint‘n<*(‘, for there had Ihmmi a lapst‘ of many c(‘nturi(‘s 
since, in tlu‘ GiTzean aee. Min had l)een re])l<\c(Ml in 
the matter by Osiris: a constant witness to it re- 
mained, however, in the Miiall tiail, used in tlie 
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primitne hoi^-aericulture, which was Min's emblem, 
so a[)projjriate a one that it wa> asMtziuMf abo to 
( Isii’is on his riqilacing Min {sm Man, 1941. p. PM, 
col. 2). 

Besifh's these two natiomd functions of Mm Ih‘ 
reigned regionally as ])atron end in certainly three 
districts and. almost certainly, a fourth : Koptos 
{(Jiff), Akhmim {Ajni}, and Watli H amnia mat, the 
fourtlj heine tla^ district of Thel>es. With all the^c 
functions to fultil, he must assurerlly have tigured <is 
protagonist in the communal fertility-rite just as 
Osiris did on tlu' esiablislimeiit of his cult — imlec'.l, 
the key to his vital meaning for the Hgyj>tians through- 
out their history is provided by his position in tii<d 
respect. 

Our impiiry into this meaning has to d<‘al hirgclv 
with that veiA remoti^ jwehislorical pca'io<l, the 
Amratian. whi(‘h mided w it h the ,u'ri\ al of th(‘ ( )^ii*ians 
and the bt^ginning of the (hnv.ean .ige. Dark as the 
lattiu’ may bca tlu' (‘arlu'r is of (Muirsi* still darken* : 
th(' lights which iic‘lp us to pitn-e e its ol)srurity nw 
few and may at lirst sight seem little mor<‘ than 
glimmerings, foi* matm-ial evi<hmct‘ is limited <ind our 
argiiimmts have iniK'h of their foumkitions in tlu‘ 
s])iritiial, or immaterial. But the sjnntual has a very 
i*eal importance : all ac(*ounts of peo])h‘ who can be 
Ccdled ])rimiti\e prove that it often dominates them 
to a nmiarkably astonishing <h‘gre(\ Man, to face 
the diffi(*ultie's of living, needs an inner mental siq)- 
]>ort at l(‘ast as much as a. materila, ami tinds it in his 
faith, of whatever kind it ma\ be ; with primitive 
man it w as his magi<* and th(‘ magico-religious .s\ stems 
to which it led. In (‘arly da\.s. whim constructive 
thought was yraing and not yet ripe for st>phistication, 
faith was in its tirst strength and ]>urity , it n^taineil 
its vigour v(‘ry long in Hg\ pt where, as in Meso])o- 
tamia — though I’.itluM* less so — life w<is safe and e<isy 
i‘om]>ared with that of other countries and little 
need was felt fur rationality, that great (piality of the 
Greeks. Herodotus, true discijile of rationality 

J 
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rein.U'ked trait in K^yptian c'liaractor. (ka-larinu 
tliat th(‘v ■ follow religion*' observances jirocliuioiisly ' 
(fL b4) and eallinu them ‘ uod-reveriny ' (ll. 37). 
such a (juahty denian<ls real attention when d(‘ dinu 
witli them as a liviim wliole. 

Min tiizures but little in the earliest religious 
writings, the Pjinunid 1% or m their sueeessors. of 
winch the so-c-alled oj (Ik 1)((kI <ire the foremost 

t\pe : but these were mortuary comjiilations for the 
benetit of the dead in their after-life, w Idle the fertility- 
rite was concerned solely with the life on earth, ddiis 
disseverance had another result, the absence of Min 
from tile Solar Eimead, the Olynijuis of ancient 
Ec\])t : he was only reco^zmzed as a member cifter 
his assiunlation with Horns. Further, when the 
/h/zY/z/o'd T^ris were ('ompikal the Solar cult was 
su])reme , it had iif) connexion with the fertility-rite 
and a< cordinelN , in its scriptures, icnored it- — a 
common habit of scriptures in sucli circumstances. 
\v{ Mm, in the rare mentions of him in the Ff/n/Kud 
T( alw ays ajipears as a ,s:od of national importance. 
He stands before the Two Shrines {itrJ) which w'ore 
holy places for the Two Lands (pars. 2dt) and DOS)— 
(iardiner, however, has recently suuyested tliat this 
wort I means the concla v(o>f cods, in their shrines, con- 
nected with the Sed festival {J.L'.A. XXX, 27). 
(Other jiaraeraplis <Avc the kinc power to ])erform 
certain a<‘t^ ‘ like i\Iin ' (pars. 1712, D2S, and D-lS) — 
notabl\ ‘ lik(^ Horns,' to command ' men ' (par. 1003), 
that is Keyt>tians, for ‘ the men ' is a most usmd name 
applied by communities to thc'mselves. In f)ar. 0d3 
th(‘ are bidden, on the arrival amonc them ^'f the 

dead kinu, to ' love him like Min.' Lastl\', m the 
scantv rc^uistcu's of the Palmano Stone, rouulily con- 
temporary with tlu^ Fffr(u/}i(l 77 r/,v. Min's ’ bii'th ' is 
recorded tw ice ( IJn^asted : , I zze/V )if Ffronis, I , ])ars. 
and 142). that word sicnityinu, accordinc to a passace 
m thc‘ Fxxfl: (ff IIk [)«(kI, his ‘ uoino forth' in festal 
])ro<‘c^s^ion (('ha[)tei- 17, ]). Oo. of Hudiic^ s tiYinslation 
of tool). A nuKha'ii survival of these occasions of 
popular rejoiemy is to be seen in the processions 
('ajf/z/M in the zz/zzo/e/v, or holy men's ’ ])irthda\s ' cM 
Muslim Kjiypt 

For many centuri(‘s the ritc^s of Min makc^ no ajipear- 
.iiu-e in the records (‘xce])t — and that most niea;irely^ — 
on the Falermo Stone, but m the Xmeteentli llynasty 
thc*\ were fully displaxed on the walls of tlie two 
Theban templ(‘s mentioned above. Tluw' ])i’esent a 
eeremony of tin* same order- as that of Amun-i’e's 
hi(‘r(>nam>' in the Fi;ihteenth Dynasty teni])l(‘ of 
iaixor. with its splendid paceant, ami that of Horns 
of Edfou with Hathor of Dcaidera fszz iM.w, 11*41, 
p. il4), both of thcmi <*onstitutmy a cloritied dcw'elop- 
imait of th<‘ earl\ human rit(\ Tluar lY'jjreseutation 
in .stone on the temple-walls was intmidca.l, as was 
always the case, to ensure by magic means the 


peiananent efheacy of the rites tliemselves (stc my 
article on Ttmpbs (tnd K 'okjs in Jonrn. Munrh st< r 
E(j. a IK I Or. Soc.. X^T1. ])p. 21-3h) : in selecting for 
])ortr<iyal this particular ceremony the kings may have 
been influenced by the feeling of disillusionment that 
lay behind tiieir earlier choice of the (Xsirian rite at 
Abydos (.VM .Max, D41, p. IMl, jrar. 2) — another 
sym])tom of this feeling may be discernible in the 
choice* of name for the foumler of the dynasty, called 
‘S(*ti after’ the god Set, despite the hitter's traditional 
r(‘})utation of bitter enmity. 

The minute fletail and good order of the scenes 
displa\'ed cm the tenpile wails indicate that instruc- 
tions for the procession must have been ]>reserve(.l in 
r’eligious i-(*corrls and promulgated for the occasion 
re]>rest*nted : thus the sugge.stion of some authorities 
that the festival was performed regularly, though 
])erhaps not put earlier on jjublic record, may be well 
founded. 

4’he national imjiortance of Min must have had its 
source in jrrehistoric times. His followers came into 
Egypt from the south, as did the main body of immi- 
grants. hzllowers of Horns. Set, and other gorls, w4io 
settled in the Nile Valley Elliot Smith, Thr 
A)K'i( )d Ecjuptbuis. ( 'hapter 5). The argument for the 
southern source of immigration is ctfectively 
strengthened Izy the worship of the baboon, incarna- 
tion of the god Thoth. Tliis animal is not native to 
Egypt but was im})orted from Punt, as we learn from 
the picture of ship-loading at Punt in the temide of 
i)eir el Bahri, amid the scenes illustrating Queen 
Hatshepsut's ex]>edition to that country r X'aville's 
monograph. HI, PI. Ixxiv). Monkeys appear in 
Assyrian low -reliefs, but the species is unrecognizable , 
they seem to ]ia\ e a religions signiticance and per}ia])s 
Solomon im])ortefl them for that reason (I Kukjs, 10. 
22), but so far. as Professor Sidney Smith lias .said, no 
more than an a[)otropai(' charact(*r can be safely 
atti’ibuted to them on the Mesopotamian seal- 
amulets where they frerpiently occur (szr C. J. (iadil's 
Oniflr to t/i<_ A.^sf/rifin Srulpfurf^s in the Brit i At 
pj). 50 and 5S, and PI. XIII). 

Tlie Min peo])le emigrated early, ]ierliaps the hrst 
of all : Herodotus^ — 1 1, 145, f.— -reports the Egyptian 
belief that In* was the oklest of their gods.i They 
prosper’d I much and sfzrea.d widely, ei’eating for 
th(*msel\'es a dominant position and composino indeed 
the tir-st settled kingdom in Flgy])t, as Sethe (Hzzyz- 


^ In till-- Hpro(|«)tU'> thi" ortlt-i- of df tlic 

t hi ('(* j It luripal d >i k. art •( >M litiLi: to Fg\ j)tian lx 'I k a. a-' ( 1 ) Miii , 
(2) HofU'' ; (o) ( )^ii !->. It I-' iiotr\coithy that thi^ oi-tlt'i fit-. 
c\<u tl\ t hr t }if‘( )i \ ti illou r( I til thi^ M'l'K'^ of at‘tK : (I) Mm 

a^ l;o(I of tlu' railh'^t j^totij) of immiiuant-' f'toui the -.outli , 
(2) Hot (I-- a-, '^od of ti latrt tiH'iip u lueh <'\ eiitualt\- to 

iloitijiiatioti ; {’>) a^ rod id' tin* A->i<itir inirraiit'- of -.till 

later time-, who ^\er‘' author-, ot the etcat ( ultiUMl advance of 


the ( lerzeari ajic. 
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aiul 2S()), lias shown i*easoii to coiielude. Evidence 
suyijKjrtin^- the claim '^urviv(^s in an inscrijition of lat(‘ 
date found at Koin Onibo. naminu him ‘ Lord of the 
* Two Lands *, that is, of all E.u\ ])t, and rankiiiu him 
also with the hjcal patron-, uod who Wris the crocodile 
Ffh<L\ hi a god's own disti'ict fulsome [)raisc was the 
rule, but to give him in a. region distant from his own. 
as here, the highest rank of ail indicates that the 
tradition of Min's domiiicdion must have survi\ ed till 
late times fsrc p, 2). Similar e\ ideiice is pro- 

vided by a Roman stela which honours Min exc(‘ed- 
ingly, calling him ‘ Fathm* of Re' p. 141 : 

illustrated by Wilkinson, op. rtf 111. ]>. 24). 

It should be noted that in the Amratiaii period 
under revi(w\ Up[)er Egypt reached no furtlua* north 
than Qau el Kebir, 2SO miles south of ('airo (ScliarIT : 
(Tnnulzn(}(\ IS). The flistance of Ivoptos. Min's 
chief city, to Ins second one, Akhmim, is 111) mil(‘s . 
to this we may assuredly add the stretch of 31) miles 
to the south, between Koptos and Thebes, making a 
total length along the river of about 140 miles, a 
goodly stretch for a tribe in those days. The claim 
of Min's being oriuinally the Lord of 4'hebes is dis- 
puted by some epigraphists but is heartilx^ backcfl by 
one of the most authoritative, Erman, who, m his last 
book on Egyptian religion (p. 131 of the French 
translation) stated emyihatically that the Theban god 
Amun was no more than a ' double ' of Mm. Tins 
identification was founded on the names ; Amun is 
the (d’aecized form of the hieroglyphic htuK whih^ 
Min was written as nni ; vowels are often fugitive and 
names, and even words, liable to change (so Wddn- 
w right’s Ancltnt F<ippt. R)14, pp. 14S, if.) and it is 
(juite possilile that the original nanuss were identical. 
But apart from epigrayihy, a strongly (Muifirmative 
piece of material evidence occurs in the (^arliest 
representation of Amun yet known, datiiie from 
the Twelfth Dynasty, which shows him as ithvphallie 
[Ffff .V, pp. 133 L). In historical times lh(‘ i< lent i Heat ion 
was established by a multitude of inscri])t ions (st*e 
F(’t<s, Index). If, as suggested in Max, 11)45, p. (d. 
col. 2, the early Thebans, with their ram -god, Avere 
settlers from ' Libya.' they must have biaai ovtu’run 
by the alin tribe who brought with them their own 
god but. 111 political accommodation, pre'served the 
form of the original rain. Jt should be noted that 
Min himself never had a t<jtemic as])ect but was 
always re^iresented in human form, a circumstance 
which may well have fai‘ilit<ded his aceeyitaiu'e. 

A fourth district remains for our account. th(‘ Wadi 
Hammanuit, aiul this is the most significative of all. 
It constitutes tlu^ pass lH4we(m tin* Nile \'alle\ and 
the Red S(‘a and was of lirst im])ortanct‘ to Egypt (-vm 
Max, 1941, ]). 1)7, col. 2). It was pre-eminently Min's 
domain and inscriptions on the rocks on its borders 

L 


could almost induce the notion that part at least of the 
v<ille\ served as a temple to him — some of them were 
actually framed as stehe (.s/f Louyat and Moiud : L# < 

I pfiONs ho’ ratjl fiphtip((''< it hh'nitapns (hi i hn(<H 
Ihir/i}/i(htiuf, 11)13 : ti'anslations of the im[)ortant ones 
ap])eai‘ in Breasted's A/i(‘h fit Rij onh. \'ol. 1). All the 
inscri[)tions of historieal aue em])ha''ize the status of 
.Min as Lord of th(‘ d(*sert and highland routes, as well 
as of Koptos. while tlu^ prehistoric drawings convey 
the sense of a siu'ce^^ioii of pas-^cu’s-by m either 
slirection. 

There thus emerges from the mists of prehi^toiA a 
picturv in bi*oad liiu^s of the Min people migrating 
from the south to sidtle in a sti*ong body in the Nile 
valley. Their centre wais Koptos, at tiu‘ Egyptian 
mouth of the \\5uli : Min's lown-<lerived epitlng wa^ 
always ’the Koptite.' Their tirst mignitions ma\ 
have been wholly by land, but on the discovery of the 
sea-route the\' made full use of it. placing it naturally 
under the ])rotection of their god — indeed, thev may 
well have been its original discoverers. (_)n the rich 
soil and super!) water-conditions of Eg\]>t tliey 
])ros[)ered immensely and spread for long distanci^s 
along the Nile, forming, as Set he deduced, the fn*'<t 
Egy])tian kingdom. Their child', or king, was for 
them the incarnation of their go<L as was the c<ise 
with Hoi'us and otheu's, and ])rotagonist m the 
national fertihtx -rite, that fuimtion being most 
niarkedh' indicatcal by his dominant ithvpliallism. 
I'he rite itself was believed indispensabh^ for the wel- 
fare of the crops and Min was conse<|uentlv a(<*ounl(Ml 
their divine protindor ; so dce[)l\ had thi> laHiiTsunk 
into religious imagination that although Dsiris. on his 
cult becoming suprennu took ov(‘r this prot(‘cti\a‘ 
function, iMiii still had his .share in it. acknowl<'d^(‘d 
on the ttMn])le-walls of the two Rame<sids. The space 
allotted to its ri^jiresent ation is, as prcviouslx notiMl, 
sm.di, but it (^aild hanlly be othtu'wise iii view of tlu‘ 
stat Us (_>f Dsiris. 

5Iiii's su])remac\ . born in the simple, \ outhful (kiys 
of strong expansion in the life of the people, gripped 
so strongly their imagination that he never lost for 
them his vitally essential ])osition. He was still 
reputed to hold ])ow'er over the crops - and most likiHy 
ovm- the beasts — but, greatest virtue of all. as the tirst 
])i‘otagonist in the fertility-rite which, oiu-e regional, 
had liecome mitional, he hail the ('ai*e of tht^ king's 
])hvsical vigour. The s\mbol of this cpiality w.is the 
luill, emliodiment of strength in geiiend and. in 
particular, of geiuu'ative powei’, as its (kderminative 
shows (sM Max, U)43. p. 31 ). In later timt‘s the roy<d 
titulary contcuned the i‘\pression 'Strong Bull' (sn 
(hirdiner's i h'dimfutr. ]>. 72} and strength was un- 
doubtedly iiuMiit in both its aspects — as fbuithier has 
nuide a!)undantly cle<u* in /’’ch s, ])[). 13S, tY. Let it 
suftice here to remark the blessing bestowed by Min 
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un tlu‘ kint on the oce.ision (,f \\\^ outhi‘oiu*!neiit : 

' liive thvr all and victory ' {Frh ]). I To) — 

■ ^trenuth ' was Mm's special Liift. Tla* kin>i himself 
wa^ s(>mt‘tinu‘s descrihed direct l\ a'' a hull, ( (j. m an 
inscrijition of the time of Mtmtnhotep. in the 'J'welfth 
Ihn.i^ty. translated by HriMsted in Anv'xnJ Jltronh, 
!. par. oil : here h(‘ has the nam(‘ of * \Mnte Ibdl.' 
H'scmblinu thus th{‘ animal ])ictm’(M{ in the lvames>id 
temples {Frtf^. ]). I7r>) In this asci'iption the kinu 
is assimilated to Min. who. in the h\ nm smm h\ the 
' neuro from Pnnt as p<irt of the f(‘stal proceedmus 
(/*V/f S-, p. is dcscribtal as cirrivinu * in the shape 

’ of a'bnll ' : elsewlua’t^ Min is calhai the ' beautiful 
or 'powerful' bull p. 177}, it mi^ht indeeal 

.s(‘tun tlhit th<* bull was attached in rt^liirioiis symbolism 
to Min tirst of all and that lie was thus the pri.hotype 
of the r<itlu‘r numerous sacrtal bulls of Kj^ypt, of wliich 
a conxenient list is ui\ en in Wiedemann's Ilf-rodols 
s p[> 7)47 7)0*1. Special note ma\ be 

tak(aiofth(‘ .Mnevis bull, which accordinir to Diodoius 
(I, ’2 ami SS) was s.icnal to Osir-is but ke])t in tlu^ Vity 
of thf‘ Sun, together with the Apis bull : Plutardt 
{f/f /v.. sec. 3*1) makes the same re[)ort, I^ater 
writers, sui-h as Mhuilian (XI. ll),('omua't him witli 
th(‘ Suu-Lio<i, while Maiadho, as rcjjorted by Sxncellus 
Africanus, adds to tlu^ diflicultx of identification by 
imdvinu both Mmwis and Apis kinys of th(‘ Se<‘()nd 
I)\'nast\ , thouyh <'his>iiio the ‘ uoat of .Miauhvs ' as a 
LU)d. It would seem that the theiiloLtical oiaLzin of 
Mmw is had lonu Ixam lost to memoiw and that m the 
(‘arl\ da\s it was<m mcai-nation. <U‘ at l(Mst intimate 
s\mb(tl, of Min. for in the classic.d aiie its name w<is 
Mr.ir/, <tf which tlu^ nuMmuL' is not known ( sm Otto: 

li( :a/ ( I* u'hti ^hr Sfii rL/tifn/ .Kuiiph u , Ltap- 
r.iii, lb3S. [) 34— a nd'erenci^ kindly supjihed by 
Prof(‘ssor Xh‘wberry); but in tin* Late Pm*iod the 
r(Mdin_ii nml occurs, whi(‘h was pr-obabl\ the mime 
current amom: th<‘ people* and thus found its way into 
the* On'clv records. A simple* explanation of tnn} 
imiy be* that the* bull belouLU'd to Min {nm]- it is 
intt‘r(*stm,u to note* that it was also Liiv(*n m the 
Abx'dos table* e)f kiiiL^s anel the* Turin pajiyrus as the* 
mum* of the* tirst kin;i eif Ku\j)t, trans(‘ribe*d by the* 
( iree*ks as Mnn>i, who, it may be* note‘d. was called 
also by Dieeelorus (1. b4) 

4’he* kind's e-oimexion with Min is epiite* clear, but 
he was also, anel above all. in the e‘lassical tim<*s, the 
I..ivim_! Horns : w ith the* el(*v(*lopini: eu’izaniz.ition of 
the* <*eiuntry it hael be*com<* a the*olo,mca 1 ne*ce*ssity to 
brinu th<* twei e*onne\ions mto harmony. This w,ts 
e*tTe*cte‘el, by (‘(piatiim Horns with Min. as t‘ai’iy at 
least as tlie Twelfth Ihnastx, when we* find also the 
title* M i n-II r-tn I'ht - 'The stronu .Min-Horus ' (see* 
Frfm, j)p 24, 33, ,ind IbS). The* syma’e'si-., a \e‘r\ 
natural eene*. re*mame‘el stream ami elui’abje* : it is 
clearly reHee-teel by Plutare’h (/A /s'.,se(‘. 7)t)). who say' 
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that the* Kyyjitiaus were ae-i*ustomed to call Horns 
by the* name* eif Min. <idflin.u. with the reckless use of 
e.*t\ meiloLiv then fashionable with the (4reeks, that the 
w ord ce>i‘i‘t“spon(h‘el with the (dreek opajp^vov — ‘ seen ' : 
Suidas, much later, s.r. ’ ITiapus.' reported that the 
Kuyptians yave the name of Horns to that goel anel 
<iddcd. like Plutarch, .sev(*ral ejuaint ane-l fantastic 
e‘\plan<itions of features attributeel to the geid (.vec alse) 
Diod. Sic. Hook 1\\ (luipter b). Amun was lat(*r 
iiulude*d in the* eej nation and even Ih'*, occasieinally 
also (.)t}R*r gods, for the enhane‘ement, we may su])- 
])ose. of tlu‘ir prestiiic (see Ftt< '< ; many entries in the 
imh‘X). 

In all siuh soeieties as the early ones eleait with 
here, the* re*liuious (*leme*nt i^> ve*ry closely knitte*d in 
w itli the pe)litie-al and se)(‘ial, and the intimate con- 
nexion of Min anel Horns uneloubtedly owes much to 
the jjolitical. The* iMin j)eo[)le were supreme, as it 
apfiears, in the* <.“arl\ Amratian age*^and their primitive 
religious s\ stem striu'k eleC]) roots in the lanel of their 
settlement, leaving an indelible mark on succeeding 
systems. PolitieadU^ they declined in time from the 
topmost rank, as othei* communities gaineel in 
strength. ne)tcd)ly those of Horns and Set who fought 
long f(U* so\'ereignt\a Set losing. But the Min peo}>le 
w(*i-e still strong enough to withstand submergence 
and th(*y madi* alliam-e with the Horians (see Febs, 
]). 2SH). living in pc‘ac(* together — their gods, of (*our.se, 
doing likewise*. Tlnm, when the Falcon jieople rul6‘d 
all Kg> i)t their goel was incarnated in the king, but 
Min retaim*d certain vital functions centring on him. 
This is particularlx evident in the cere*monies of royal 
(‘iithi’onement which were of the nature of the* rlt( s 
(l( pnssfKp' of \7‘ni (h*nm*p, b(‘ing initiatory. d’h(‘y 
w('n* double : om*. under the can* of Min, purposed to 
pi'ovide* the King with the* m'cessary ph\si(-al vigour, 
wliih* in the* <4he*r the* Falcon-god bestowed on him 
the* (|Uahty of the* Living Hejrus. 44ie latter, far less 
kiuiwn. w<is r(*corded in the Bamesseum papxrus 
skilfully edited and explained by Sethe, DnnnnfisrJu 
77 rfm 11. This fiajiyrus reconh^d the text, with ac- 
(*om})anymg instructions, for the* dramati(*aliy p(*r- 
formed rit(*of tlie* burial of a de*aei king,whie*h included 
also the rite* feu* t*ndow ing his suce'csseir with the powers 
of Horns. The* sxncresis of the two gods is thus seen 
to hnve beceime, for royal purpexses, almost inevitable. 

The* ae'tual fertihty-rite under Min differed from the 
O^inaii in an inpiortant n‘S]>e*f't, for it was simjik’r, 
compo'^eel of one* e‘le‘im‘nt onl\ . se*xual mating, w ithout 
the* ()sirian aehlitions wide*!) mve)lve*el a trijile group of 
divine* mother, sjiouse*, and son, derived ultimately, 
ma\ !){* from X'orth Syria or. in vif‘w eT Se'teui Lloyd's 
r(*ce'iit <lise*ove*rie‘> at 47*11 Hassmia in the* provine-e of 
Mo'^ul. from Me>ofH)t<uni<i. 44ie‘ be*lie*f tiait the simple 
a<*t can intluence* the* growth e>f crop^ is of very wide 
e*xte*nt f Max. 1943, yi. 3n, col. 2) anel not a few- 
lib I 
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traces of it y<‘t survive*.- Xo\v!i(‘re is it more o]H*uly 
expressed than in the* lij^ures of a inatinuf (*ou[)le, l)uilt 
ii]) very rouulily from clay and rubble, in the* (Jr(*at 
()asi^ {KJuu’ijt'Ji) in the (*arly years of tliis centur\ , and 
intended, as the peasants explained, to ju’ocnre a uood 
harvest (sec .Max, 1027, 27, and 1041, pp. 00, f.). 
The groii]) is the more striking that it ^^'as enH‘t(*d by 
men of tlie .Muslim reliuion to \\'hi< h all such things 
are abhornmt : it [irovides remarkabl\ stronu testi- 
mony to the extraordinar\ \itality of a I'cHuious 
belief wliich had its origin unknown millennia auo.'^ 

The assinuhition of Min to Horns made necessary 
some modifications of his original condition, a notable* 
one a])])earing in his a C( [in sit ion of the titk* ' Bull of 
liis Mother* [Ka)Nuf(f — see v, p]). Si. 133. and 
14b). This name belonired essentially to Horns as 
male eomjionent in the complex (jf divine lover-son 
(.S7C Max, 1037, p. 175, and 1041, p. 04) : it is tirst 
reconled for Min on the obelisk of (^iieen Hat^hepsut 
at Karnak [Feff.y, p. 135), though it ma\^ very likely 
have been current earlier, for it was of appropriate 
character. It extended also to Amun, since lie was 
identitied with iMin, so expliiatly, indeed, that wli(*n 
his iniag(* set fortli in public firocessions it was in- 
variably displayed as ith\ ])lialli<* (svr LeLirain, Li 
Tonplrs di K(U'ftaL\ p. 00. and p. 2bil). 

The Egyptian predilection for the concrete is well 
marked m this matter by two passages : (1) on a stt‘la 
of the Thirteenth Dx nasty in the iuu>eum of l^arma, 
translated b\ (Jauthier (j). 230, n, 1); ’ Th\ heart 

' joins with the kinit as the heart of Homs joined 
' with liis mother Isis when he coiqiled with lu‘r. Hank 
' to H.ink ' : (2) in a [lassaue from a livmn to Mm 
(Fc(<.s\ ]). 230) . • Hail to thei*, Min, fecundatinu thy 
' mother; st'cret an* thy dealings with h(‘r wh(*n tlu* 
' heavens an* dark.* Such inscriptions as th(*s(* may 
well ha\e provided the grounds for tin* leuends re- 
ported by Henxlotus (11, 03-4) about the attacks b\' 

- Ill sunn* [)l<u I's till" Ix'In'f lui-, t'xt i aui 1 1 jiun \ 

Uo\'i‘|u[niiunts, (U'uUn'X (lurur iii .l/zavi \ (Liuului!, 

lU.'ia, ])[). .SIS SI) that lu* a furtihtvalam'r 

111 tin* Suiith-ca.-'t (itlhr [\ui \ ( 'oa-.t iii whu'h tin.* [X'l tni niui 

■ wunt thiouLJch an i*X( n*al'-ti(* <ui<l \v(‘ll-ul»M'r \ rd 

■ jiantninirno of the ('ujml.itinii uf variou-. Iiaa-t-. aiui liioS . . . 

■ tliev iniiiK'd '.o wall that tii(‘\' almost Ix'a.uiia voat" or' ( uck" 
‘or hiillt^ fiatoi't* our (‘M-*-.; tha nnnariiant*' %\'('ia ^u a — .aiitial 
‘ th<it the Ixnly \vlu< li ni<i<la thani '>a<*niail umni[H)t‘taiit 

1Mia MHU( a of -.)i< li \ itaht> i" ja uhal>l\ di^aai lulrla )ii <i w aj]- 
kiiouri fa.itiira ot rnaafia and taluf. W'han tha tn'Mianduiw 
'•imiifiaanaa of tlia -.t'Xii.d art il.uvnad on man'', ml alliLrr'iu a, 
tlu*\ <itlnhiitad it to an a([u«dl\ 1 1 ajiiandou-, ['(‘iaa-a ot niaLria 
f)o\\i‘i', ot a <Taativ<‘ kind, «i} tpla .d)la to aioj)" a-' t'> man, 
ddiay thought it, indai'd, '^o fiowaitiil tlnit it iniLrht plo^-a a 
'^oiiiaa of daiiLTi'i and foi thi-. laa'^on a -.tiKl ffifiii 1m-- ottan 
haaii put on sax rial < onm a-'- on iinpoi ta nl <'onn nunal on a "ion-,, 
>uali a-, a umimuu axjiaditloii. t)ia hinldinu or (aranmuMl 
hiuiialiin}^ ot <i ;jri«at a<iiioa. r'U'atnm a i onmmna! haii, <ind -o 
on. Tha ^‘n^a ot mairi<*al fiowai' would lia tin tliai -.t i aiiLrt hai lad 
})y th<* hajaht<*riinL'' of Iminan >pirit whn h -o otti'u attaiid-- 
^axual >tui iiig. 


' AI•(*^ ' on his moth(‘r (w* .Mw. l!)41 p. pnq <-ol. 2, 
par 3). 

The Klmrgeh fci t Hit \ -urou p w<i*' nmde on the pia- 
Osirian model. lik(* that on tin* Amrati.m pir illu''- 
trat(‘d in tig. 2. p. 21). of M \N, 11)43 .nid wi* nuiy w(*ll 
couple with the*)!! the thr<‘t* iamou>: >tone statues of 
]Vlin (*xc<i\ated by H(*tri(* at Koptos (A'oy>n>s. p 7, <ind 
(apart. F/inntiri Art in FfniiF pp. 222 -I . e\a<*lietit 
illustrations ate pro\ i(|<*il m Aiidrai* and Sidmclfcr s 
I)n htnt'^t (h aih n Berlin 11)25, p. 17o). 

44iey are of great si/<* ; au e\am[)le m the A'>hmoh*an 
^luseuni, Oxfoi'd, wouhl measun*, with the iieail lixed 
on. aliout eieht fet*! in lu*ighl 4'hev <(n* \ery 
mark(*dly ith\ phallic, liki* all other* repr(*seutat tons of 
tlu* g<id. but th(*n* i^ no trace of hi^ u^'iial head-dres-s, 
nor does the small Hail .tjijie.ir wliiaii was Ids eonstaiil 
(*mbl(‘m. i‘ais<‘d on bi'jh a-^ if ,tbout to limetion : but 
Hr* riuht hand wa- shap(*4 to hold sour* kind <d a stall 
whii-h ma\ ha\(* been tin* handle of a Hail, prob.iiiK 
of wood. 4'he\ w(‘re found in sueh a position <is to 
denott* utt(*r abandonment and dis(‘ste(*m, h.ivinuf 
bc*(.*n aj)j)ar(*ntlv tln’own down into tin* loost* saiul 
many (*(*nturies b(*fore the (*re(‘tion of the s{*cond 
Btolenuiic t(*m])l(*, b<‘ui*alh the foun l.itions of whiih 
the\ w(*r(‘ found (Ao/j/os, p. 13) 4*hey wen* elosi* 
togidhi*!' and tln'ir mutual ii^sruiblanei* make^ it most 
probable, as B<‘trR‘ I'l'inarked. that om* h.id i*epl<n*(*d 
anotlu*!* \\hieh had b(*eom(* damage ! or fdl**n ilowu 
()nl\ oiu* h(*ad was found and the face was so rom- 
ph*t(*ly knockial aw,i\ that, exd'pt in one feiture. th<* 
renuiiim of <i sid(*-beai*d, it i-an pro\ ide no <*\ idi'iiei* ot 
origin or hk(*ness to oth(‘rs. Tin* statu(*s appear to 
ha\R* la in at out* t ime iialf buried on the surf u e of t he 
land with oiu* sidi* e\pos(*d to the air. that side is 
eov(‘r(‘d with s(*v<*r<il small [littiug'-' ot more or less 
circular sh<ijK“. sour* of them fiirl\ deej)--tlH*\ are 
c!(*arl\ shown m .Andr.u* and StduieHVr s Plate 175; 
the\ ma\' ])(*rhaps b(* exphniR'd. a*- Mr 4 hm*!ow heeds 
has hint(‘d, as having be(‘n made b\ peasants jor the 
husking of th(*ir \ arious gi aius, or some ot her purpo'^r 
of [)t*asant ec(niom\. in thi'' respei t tluw are not 
uni([U(* for tlu* ('arly statut* from H i(*rakon]M)lis, now- 
in the Asinnoh*an Mus(‘um, bears the sauu* disjigun*- 
m(*nt and, lik(* th(*ni, must haw bi*en discarded and 
thru\\n to tlu* ground (sm (pubell and (Jn'cn, IHna- 
L'onjxdi^. Ih pp. 15, i(), 47. <ni<l PI l\ iii, and (’apart, 
np. r//., j), 227, Hg. IhS). Its workman^'hip is mori* 
develop(‘d and lin(*r than that of the .Min st.ttues and 
th(‘ clothing shown is of a usu<d E>gy|)tian t\p(* . it is 
smaller in si/a* and s<‘(‘ms to be a rather laO‘r work. 
Xoiu* of thesi* stat m‘s has a support mg b,iek-pillar such 
as stamlmg st<itu(‘s al\\.iys had after the [iroto- 
d\'n<istic p(*riod. No feet wt*re fouiul nor trae<‘s of a 
bas(* ; then* is no indication oi’ how the\ stood. 

The niO''t striking detail in the Mm statues is the 
portrayal of certain objects on [lart of them in the 
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piM'kiiio t(‘chni([iie tor the roek-dra wings of 

W’adi Haniiiiainatd The\ rej)re>eiit. be>ides tlie god's 
eiiibleni. wliU'h ii<i> not \ et been detinilely explained, 
a bull, an eK'[>hant, <i lioneNS, the jagued beak> of saw- 
ti>h and ])tt'rocer<is shells from the lleil Sea. thei'eby 
indieating the ])ark-like step])e region, going into 
juniile. whence the Min people had inignited. and their 
'>e<t-path liMdiiig from it. dlieir pur[)os(‘ could not 
have laaai merely commemorative but magu-al, as 
ever in such object^, to facilitate the winning of food 
or to protect against danger — the saw-tisli may have 
been caimlit or harpooned for food— or the jagged 
beak <ind the ^]>ik\ shell, with their strange shapes, 
had b(‘(‘n endowed in imagination with good magic 
poweiN. The tigure of a lioness may have really been 
made for a lion wliic-h, tis is commonly the case in the 
African jun<ale, had lost nio>l of its mane : it would 
t Ill'll be in kee[>ing with the natuitdistic spirit of 
primitive art, for in full dyna'>tic times the lion was 
re])re.''ented with a mane of great, and often im- 
possible. imiuniticence, doubtless for decorative ])ur- 
poses — -a practice followed on occasion in ^Mesopotamia 
also, a>. m the bowl illiistiMted in the 

fiff. XI, iii, p. llh, and PI. XXXIL. d'he 
delineation of such magical objects on figures in the 
n.iund is sIkjwii to have been a regular practice in 
eai l\ Ki!\ j)t by the Huurines of the jirimitive mother- 
Liodiless, <ir fertility-eoddess, discussed b\' me in an 
article in -/. Bfj. Arch., W \ pp. ft'. ; see tigs, l-d 
and PI. \’ll. nos. 3 and 4. (Dates recorded in that 
.irticle, as in (tthcrs written about that tune, must be 
somewhat redui'ed in view of later researches, ) The 
same jiractice has been found in Mesopotamian 
Heurmes, such as the diminutive statues — none over 
3n im.lies in height — the oldest hitherto found in 
that remoii, described by Frankfort in the III. Lontlou 
17 Ma\', lh34, pj) 774-~S and and in his 

l*K i ntAnartf Rt piiii to the Oi-iental Institution of 
('IiK-ago, 4’hev were found in the lowest stratum at 
4'cll Asiiuir and are dated by him to approximateh^ 
30()U i;.( ,, about the time of the umlication of Eg\pt. 
In another detail — but in no moi'e — they bear a like- 
ness to the statues of Min, h(‘imi. like them, bearderl. 
They thus thi'ow' little light on those statues, but other 
objects from Tell Asmar are more helpful, for they 
show the domestication in ^Mesopotamia of the sAouki 
hunt inu-dog, of the same brei'd as the Egyptian, ex- 

^ riic I kitii; tc« hniguc I" in cm in)tal>l_\ 

m Ikoliiiuui «n t . a tine cxanijilf •. jKati.oinLi <.ui elephant 
p* t tei tis . T-’ t'< he -.fell 111 <l ( «)-t 111 the 1 ht t • 1 0 \'er-> Mu-euin Hi 
,111(1 llhor f cite* 1 in htnUxil" I t>tl >> J nff ,ttH to thf Sf/nhf 
of rn hi'-ln, X A/f (19ir>). p US. aii'i W'j. 1">7. taken, a^ Mi. 
T' nimnan intooiied me. lean the of ffx S. Afio'dx 

RI'A , win. mnu. pp mi U 'rite -hapme nut el -teiie 
-tatiie-. la manl -tone-, uhieli wa-- the M'linhn hUa}>tian 
inethefi t li I on”li( ait tin'll ln'-t(*i\. w.o I'Ut a ( h'\ elepi nent ot 
p' ' kmc < 111(1 nm'-l lia' e h('« n teiiilttv hi 1 h n n m-. theuch no 
(lonlit tin* '111!! proved ot g<KMl -('i vn (* 


liibited ^■ery early in the tomb finds of Hemaka, of the 
First Dynasty, at fSaq({ar<i {,so Emery, Hnnaka. Cairo, 
193S, j). 2b, with a beautiful coloured plate as frontis- 
piece, after a water-colour di'awing b\ iMrs. Guy 
Briinton). Here the hounds are’ displayed chasing 
gazelles in wdiat appears to he jierhaps a netted en- 
closure, such as were used by royal s])ortsmen until 
almost recent times in Europe. The coloured disk 
on which this scene is porti'ayed displays admiralty 
tht‘ fine anil sensitive i[ualities of art in Egyjit at a 
very early date. Another dog common to both 
countries is the mast iff -like hound carved on the knife- 
handle from (iebel el 'Araij and on a Mesopotamian 
wise illustrated in British (ftutrtfrhf, IF, 

no. 1, PI. A I. b : another Egyptian example is carved 
on the earlv sceptre-head illustrated in HirntLon polls, 
L, PI. XIX, b. 

These are but small features of the much disi'ussed 
but very recognizable relationship between early 
Eu\'ptian art and that which we may call conveniently, 
if sometimes rather too sweepingly, Mesopotamian. 
Traces of this relationship visible on the Min statues 
w ere briefly indicated in my article on ' Some Pre- 
' dynastic CVirviiips ' in J, of Efj. Arch,, XFII (1927), 
p. 244, in connexion with a truly remarkable carving 
on the end of a hi])popotamus tusk, dis])laving the im- 
])osiini head of a man wearing an exceptionally heavy 
beard [id., PI. LX I II). The significance of this 
feature is great : for the Sumerians, who shaved 
clean, it served as a sign of divinity [id,, p. 242) : it 
A\as a[)phed for that use even to a cowx as incarnation 
of tlie goddess Xiiikhui’sag, the Mesopotamian 
counterpart of Hat-hor — srt fig. 72 of Ffelougaz and 
Lloyd's Bn -Sunjoiiid TiinpUs of tin Dipola District ; 
the earliest statues so far discovered in the Mesopo- 
tamian region, at Tell Asmar. carried heavy beards 
with sipiared ends, llie Egyptians, who wei'e also a 
clean-shaven people, ajipended false beards to the 
faces of their kings in token, flonbtless, of their godship. 
Ill the only surAUving head of the Min statues the one 
feature still distinguishable is the remains of a side- 
beard ; of the chin-beard of which it formed part 
there are no remains, but a possiljle indication of one 
is visible in one of the statues in the form of a slight, 
almost iin[)erceptlble, little projection on the upper 
part of the chest, Fjut it is too small to have borne a 
lu^avv beard such as tliat on the hi[)po-tusk. The 
rowd false Inward A\as rejiresented in classical times as 
light, but a lieaAqv one has survived from the earlier 
times in the remarkable basalt statue from the 
iMacgri'gor collection, now in the Ashmolean Museum 
{s( (■ Da part, ]).44and iv^. 20. and And r<ie and Schaeffer, 
op. cif,. ]). 173). A detail of (Mpial or eAvm greater 
siuniticance is the naki'dness of the god. clad only 
with a girdle, like figures in early Mesopotamian art 
of the hero — divine or, like Herakles, onl}' partly so — 
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who goes by the name of (hlganiesh : lie too is 
often show n naked or girt with a belt, soinetiines w itli 
its ends hanuing down as in the ^lin statues. This 
guise and the use of the false ])eard eannot })e a matter 
of eoineidenee as the snirdler analogues might be : 
they make clear that .Meso])otamian culture had 
strong operative intluence in the region of the Min 
people whom it would tirst meet on its arrival from 
over the Red Sea, so strong iiideed that when the 
people made the tirst statues of heroic size in stone, 
in whi(ii such features as dress might be exhibited, 
they borrowed detail from the great 31esf)])otamian 
hero, whether ' Cdlganiesh * or one of liis type. In 
tlie later statue from Hierakonpolis such traces are 
no longer visible ; it ajipears as wholly Egyptian. 

The stone statues must of course have had proto- 
types of the kind exemplitiefl, it seems likely, by the 
fertility-group in mud and stone set up in the early 
part of this centurN in the (Jreat Oasis [KlHinjdi], 
"J'lie j)hotograph reproduce! I in AFax, 1927, 97, shows 
clearly the close relationship of the rudely rustic male 
hgure of the group with the statues of Min. Local 
tigurations of the rite must have once been common 
in Egypt, set up, perhaps, annually, and renewed when 
they crumbled away or fell down. When, in King 
Zoser's time, stone was adopted for temple building, 
replacing the structures of clay, w attle, palm-logs, and 
so on of which they had ])reviously been built : the 
]iurpo.se was to give them the safe durability that was 
ever the object of fervent Egyptian desire, not only 
for the buildings but even more for the rites })erformed 
in them, the safeguarding of which was believed to be 
elTected by depicting them in stone on the tem[)le- 
walls : so long as the.se jiortrayals existed on the walls 
the rites themselves were held to be etticacious. The 
tirst stone statues, erected with rough inexperience in 
the manner of the clay-and-rubble ])rototypes. would 
not endure long, when one fell another replaced it, and 
here w e have the likely explanation of the three being 
so much alike — ^had there been any considerable Iaps<' 
of time between them they w ould surely have shown 
signs of change and improvement. 

When Osiris, now thoroughly anthropomorphised. 
became the divine protagonist in the national fertility- 
rite, he ousted Min even in his own district, though 
later ])robably than in others, owing to the vitality of 
the old Min influence : the stone statues fell into 
disuse and underwent the degradation noted abo\'e. 
The change to stone may hav(' been coeval, approxi- 
mately, with Zo.ser's achievement: the rcj'jlacenumt of 
Min by Osiris in the great rite followed in perha])S 
not more than two or three gcmemtions, for tlu' Fourth 


" .Mr. (tadil ini* that tliouirh thi" is a most [iko!\ 

attiilaitiou, it has s,o far loceiveit iu> epigraphic euiitiiuiatiun. 
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Dynasty was one of gi‘(*at sti'ctutth and progress, very 
manifest in th(‘ p\'ramids of (uzeli ami th(‘ pe(U’lcss 
ro\cd statues of the time . in the eoiuhtion's (T crush- 
ing central absMutisni that tlu‘s(‘ denote, n^giomd 
heresy in tlu^ matttu* -^o vital as tlu^ mitional pros- 
perity-rit{‘ could not survive Trmx th(‘n* w(T(‘ other 
hierogamies, of Doriis with Hat-hor. and of Amun-re, 
but the.se were sup<‘r-emin(mt deities, of Jiational and 
not iiuu’ely ri^gional imj)ort<ni<‘e, ami no <-hanu(‘s of 
ritual could be allowtMl tliat would curtail tlulrxital 
])rivil('g(‘s and delights — In^side-s, incident dly. sup- 
pressing occasioTis for hearty ])Opular enjoyment — 
that invaluable aid in the support of the rulinn class. 

A dilFiculty arises, of course, in tin* absence, so iai-, 
of female compleimmts to tlie mal(‘ ^tatu(‘s. further 
texploiMtion at Kojitos -- w hich ind(a‘tl ma^ Is il — mieht 
discover some, but it may well lie that tlie tcmiale 
liuure continues to be made of mm I and stones, it 
beiiuj thought salHcieiit to contVr jiermamaic!^ on the 
male Huiuv alone as being, in Semitic wist*, the u/ 
— ■ lord, ■ possessor, ' husband — of his consoid. tln^ 
female having lost mm-h of her ])rimitiv(^ dominance, 
founded on her reputation as sole ])hvsical source of 
life. 

It has usually been takfui for granted that thes(‘ 
statues stood in a tempha but. if w<' tak(‘ ’ t(‘mple to 
mean a tirm ami sjiacioiis structunu this rould not Ine 
Xo indication of such a condition has suiwiveil and m 
the via‘\^ eai’ly times with which we dealmu t(mipk‘s 
were tiimsy strmdun^s, as (wiilem-ed by tha^ iigm‘<^ of 
the temple, or ratlnu’ shrimu of Xeith etcaravcMl on a 
w'ooden tablet of King Kor-.\h a and ill imt rate I b\ 
Tkdrie in Ro^ial Tonih.s, ii, Rls. iii ,nid .x (also b\ 
C'ajiart, p. 253. tig, 199) It coiwi^IimI ot a held 
structun' of wattle and daub and a fo”tM‘ourt (mclosed 
in a hedge (^f tlu' same mat(aaal. forming a 
Large stone statues could hardly timl a plac(‘ in such 
a structure, which w<is \a“ry likcl\ t (.mipruaiw and (wen 
mobile. Again, no tracer of feet or j>edest,d h i\a^ 
betm found and, as noted aboxaa tluw he k th(‘ b,n*k- 
su]i])()rt of st itues which Avas universal att<M* the 
proto-d\ nastic period. The greater probability is 
that they stood in the open air. like the Khargeh 
grouj) : they would thus lie liable to damage from th<‘ 
Autassitudes of wawther and (Msily oviM-thrown it they 
had as sup])ort. as seems likely, mere mounds of 
rubble and clay. Wi' must tiuure them. then, not as 
the statues erected in Theban tmujiles, immured in 
innermost ^amduaries. visibk‘ onl\ to kinus. jiriests, 
and ])rivileged persons and yvvy distant from th<‘ 
commons, but as standing iiuih in the free air. mighty 
tigures ind(‘ed in tlu^ t‘\ es of th(‘ simple peasants, 
ket^ping fresh biTort' tlumi t!u‘ \ilal annual ritt‘ which 
A\as tlu" gre<it source of lluar comfort <ind joy. with 
its perennial lu’omise of a good life through all their 
days. 
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'Fo ft)ii(.-lu(le : the ([eveh)j)uu‘nt of the feitihtx -rite 
uii(l(‘r th(^ O^iriau cult ha^ hrc^n })rieHy '^iiinniai'izcMl 
ill iMA^. ]) 113. and Ihdd. p. 1)2. oriuiiud 

reiatioii^liip with llin. ^et foith abo\'e, ])oiiit'< to an 
earlier ^taee, the Aniratian. whieh was founded on 
siinpli' human coupling without the D-^iiaan <idditions 
of the ( aa-zean aee whidi ereatly eonpilieated it (-su 
Man. 11)41. p. 1)1). and 11)43, p. 21) and tie. 3). 

The f<iuntain-lu‘ad of th’s striaini of de\elopmeiit is 
tt) he .s(H*n m the tienrc^s of women, often eall^Ml ' id,ols/ 
tiiat hav(‘ eoiue down to us from the J.<)te haheolithie 
aee, louelied on in Max, 11)41, j>. lOt), eol. 1 : a 
detailed dis<-m-:ion of them. a}>art fi'om the^ ftafility- 
rite, a[)pe<irtal in the J. AV/. An^k W (11)21)), ]>p. 21)- 
47. They mostly re] absent women in ])ree'nant eon- 
dition and were inter] )reted hy iTofessor h leure as 
maeie<d souna^s of fei-tility, <in intei’pretation once 
coldly receivtal hut iiow' generally accepted. Tluw' 
seem to have been in the heeinnine just ' juother- 
tieiire".* w Inch de\ elo])ed in time to a deit \ , the ’ (treat 
■ Motlier ' or ■ iMotlier (toddess,’ venerated in various 
forms through many parts of the world. The addition 
to ht‘r of a son was to folhjw. to mark her motherliood, 
and lastly, when the of ])h\ sical ])aternity heeaine 

known, that of a male (‘onsort. 4 he development, in 
Its e^.^ence, was now com])ieterl, yi\'inu rise, in the Near 
Ka^t. to many com])lications m the rite which have 
he(M\ tiu' subject (jf this serit's of article^, now con- 
cluding. 

The wid(‘ extent (»f the rite, in oik* form or aiiotlu'r, 
111 s]M< (.* as in time, noted in ^Man. 11)43, ]>. 30. is to be 

ex})Kuned h\ the extreme remoteness of its ancestr\ , 
as mentioned ,d)o\t*. Tlu* iirst originators have had 
countless descenda-uts in wide remons of the world 
and the idea of it has been (‘arried h\ them down the 
aecs, jilline those regions and, it is mo>t likely, hand- 
ing it on to other r(*Liions. to ])eo])les fascinated h\' the 
ray of Imht that it hrouelit into the obscurity of their 
Iife-})hiloso])hy . For like I’eason tiie princi]>le of the 
fertilit\ -Fite w<’s so fimdament<dl\' \ \id\ that it can 
hardly die and still snrvivi's in its first ])iirity amon;^ 
many ])eo])le, while traix'S of it may he discerned 
almost (*\'cr\ w here. 

XoTK 1. — Parallels to the i\lin statues have been 
foun<l amouLT 'primitiNe ])(*oj)l(‘s. A case was 
des<-rif)ed by l)r. A. ('. Kruyt in the AV a. A/Akro- 
. xxxiii (11)23), ])]). 271 S, in (Vdebes, 

wh(‘re laiee stone statues (*xist which wvvv erected by 
a r<ic(* of inhabitants pi*e\ioiis to the mo<lern natives 
but totally unknown to tlicm. TIk^ author a(‘c(‘])tefl 
the I oncliisjon of an i*x})(‘rt. Dr. Posch. tint th(*y were 
inonunK'iits of a phalli<' < ult None are tcimde, w hii<* 
soiiH*. ihoueh not .di. an* ])i*o\ id(‘d with an ei'e<d 
])halius. with the hainls holdiif^i it. Anotlu*!* case 
ajipear.^ in Kalvay^at, New Pritain, where stone 

[ ; 


imaees known as ' our Clraiidfathers ’ and * our (h’aud- 
' motlu*rs ' were k(*j)t in a sp(‘cial house ; their 
euardian. to ensure jirosperous harvests, placet I them 
face to face : should they be set back to ba(*k, dearth 
woidd ensue — or even skin-disease (Frazer, The 
Art, Tl, 2)* 14S). 

XoTi: 2. — 44ie Homan pidtim. nnuitioned in Max, 
11)41, ]). 101, and 11)43, j). 32, col. 1, as a shepherd's 
cluhj survived loiiu in ])arts of Kuroiie. In an en- 
gravinu by (h'orgi* Hot*fnagt*l, r, 13t)7, iiuhlislied in 
r/rhuhs (hbis 1% rrnruiiti (Antwerj), 1372). is a scene 
illustrating Burgos in which a. she])herd carries a stall 
curved at the ti2> like a hockey sli(*k. Tht^ usual 
imi'ilement is a long stall with a curled end, such as 
Haris beans in Hnbcns' picture of the Judgement of 
Haris, now in the Xational Chdlery, and other [lictures 
of the 2 >eriod. 

XoTE 3. — In Man, 11)43, ]>. 01, 1 suggested some 
])ossible kK'alities of early Libyan settlements in the 
Xile \3dl(*v. It is no doulh .siieculative to include 
the Badarians, but there is some justiheation in the 
similarity in sha 2 )e of some ivory vessels found among 
their remains and a basalt jar found by Orie Bates at 
Marsa Matruh, in eastern Libya (see Anrimt Egypt, 
11)13, ]) 2 :». 103,11.). Petrie, (Ki 2>I>- 103, ft., eMablished 
the likene-is of the jar to others that he had collected 
ill Etiy]jt and enpihasized tlie advanced culture of the 
Libv aU'^ e\ meed by Bates's tinds, as also, though later, 
by the booty caiitured from the Libyans byMernejhah, 
amounting, according to the records, to 9,000 swords 
of co])])cr or bronze, 120,000 pieces of other arms and 
efjiiiiiuient, and 3,000 of househohl h)ot {srt. Breasted, 
History of Egypt, 2>P- 4bS-l), and Anch nt 

Ibronls^ III, piU's. 381-9. For the Badariaiis, sre 
Briiiiton and Laton-Thoupis*)!!, Tkf Biuhirhin ('Iviliza- 
tiotf. ]). 28. and PL xxiii, nos. 7), (i, 8, and 10). 

XoTE 4. — 44ie sugueMion made above, 114, eol. 2, 
of relieious disillusionment is iK’imarily a]) 2 >licable to 
the king and his court, extending iicrhajis to some of 
the ‘ scribes ' or civil servants. But (‘ourtly religion, as 
such, could hardly be shared by the mass of com- 
moner.s, tillers of the soil, .se 2 )arated from ’ the (jiiality ' 
by a gulf dee 2 :)er even than that wliieh se])a rated (Ireek 
])hilo^ophicaJ circles from the ‘ base mechanic ' ; were 
sucli sharing to be allowed in the case under review' 
tin* result miglit be dangerous for the so(*ial system. 
It se<*ms tlieivfore likely that 2 ><>litieal ('onsidenitions 
came into account in the kings' display of reliance on 
older ])hases of religion. A further indu(*ement imthe 
matt(*r may have been a realization of the swelling 
2 )ower of the 2 >i*icstli()od, well ex 2 )ressed by Breasted 
in his HiAonp ])]>. 491 and 303, L, and tin* 

Ilh'^t.. II, ])]>. 180 3. Tliat Ijody remained eonstantlv 
alive and busy whih* kings and d\ nasties waxed 
and wan(*d; in the tick* of affairs they found and 
.seized many opi^ortunities of aggrandisement, even- 
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tually beconiiiiu ])o,ssesse(l. as Diodoi’us 
(T, 78), of ono-tliird of tlu^ Luid : they also owik^I 
Nubian izold-uiiiies, (‘xtraeted in a moment of r(.)\ rd 
weakness, and, aeeordijm to tlie Harris pa])\rus. lield 
slaves or serfs to tlie number of 107,000. reekomal 
by llreastedat two per eent. of the po])ulation : other 
iiuures arc ecpially monstrous. It is not strani:e, then, 
tliat. as in the Fiftli Dynasty, they seized tlie kinesliip. 
founding’ the Twenty-First l)\ nasty. Aeainst tlm 
menace of this risino’ ])ower the kiims miuht find some 
real sup])ort in favourinu tlie immemorial beliefs and 
customs of the jiopulaee, thereby streuLitheniim the 
bonds between them and their subjects. 

Yet the prie.^tly pow(‘r continued to aro\\\ the tinal 
result beinu, if A\e may trust Dioflorus (I. 70), the 
redmdion of tlu^ kinu's art i\ dies to an almost 
mechanical routine, and in this, we must su])]>o^e. the 
courtiers and scribes joined hands vith the ])riests. 

XoTt: d. — The eonclusion advanced in Max, 1041. 
]). 07, that the original home of the Horians was not 
in the Delta had been previously put forward by me 
i n a re\' ie w ( iNLxN ,1034, ] >] ) . 1 0 5 , tf . ) of ( liiide ’ s Ah. u ' 
Li(f]i( on lh( Most A nr i( nt \\ here T observed that 

Sethr's aruument from tlie Egyptians' respect for the 
South was untenable, for they AAaniid ctudainly hr)ld 
in veneration the region v hence they came, and not 
whither they were }>ointin_u their way, as lu^ su])posed 
- — -(piite unknown as that region would be, 1 may add 
that the suoirestion made there that people aaIio wor- 
shipped a falcon-eod A\ouhl naturally identify him 
with the ureat cod of the Hoi'iaiis when they had 
compiered the whoh^ country, wais put forth also by 
Sethe, r rff( srhirhft . p. lUl. The identification of 
Damaniiour with IL nnoi}olis (Max, 1043, ]>. 33, 
col. 2) has re('eived from some authorities the exjhana- 
tion that 'The (4ty of Horns' wais u(d placed tluuM* 
but on a site nearby. Set he's theory has riA-cadly 
na-eived further sup])ort from Dr. Alan (hirdiiuu’ 
{J . E(j. J/v7/., XXX, pp. 23, 0.), w here, discus^inu the 
site of the oriuinal city of Horns, HifuhL h(‘ ])oi]ds to 
an inscri]>tion m Zoser's tem]iie of the Third Dynasty 
showinc- Horns as a southern dthty. H(' maintains 
that this only shows that the Delta city of that name 
—and there s(‘em to hav(' lieen sev('ral- -had betm 
du])licated very early in the south. I>ut surely the 
O])posite is the natural conclusion This is fir tlu^ 
emliest mentiem of 1'h‘lidet, with the greatest wtueht 
of authority auainsf whi(‘h rlu' S(4hian tluMiry, 
however incenious, can luirdly hold its luaid. 


Xo't’K f). — K\ idenc<' for the ereat cultmnl <id\ance 
])r(alicat('d for tla^ ( icr/.(\m .eje (.M w. 11)41. p 1)7 ) ha^' 
been notable s trenc them'd f>\ the i.e(M-nt disi ovcN('> 
between ('airo and Hi'louan reported in th(‘ S/nnhn/ 
Tint(^, 24 D(‘c('mber. 11)41. 

XoTK 7. — Tin* ]K‘a(‘cful ptauhintii »n into Hey])t oi 
the O.-^ir'ians predicated in the pre\ ioiN ,irtich‘ (Max. 
XlAh p. ti2), appeals to ]i,i\e had a p<U‘a]lt‘l m the 
entry of the pastoral Arum. cans into agricultural 
('anaan. to form a lai'ee elenumt m tliat country's 
idtiniale very niixe<l popuhition — Dr. T. H Itobm- 
son in \ OI. \ of tlu' lli'^lof jf of /, p. 47. Tlu* auu(‘ 
article in Man (p. hi) touclied on tlie walliinr of 
ancient towns and vilLiui^s, and tin- has bciui -^hown 
by Dr. Ilobinson (]>}>. 314. f. ). from evidtmci* of o'cent 
excavations in E.dr^stinc. to ha\a* Ixam the prai-!ir<‘ 
tlu'i’r' for (W’en small \ill.iees. 

The smaller Avails tluu’c referred to had ])iobably 
the puip(.)se of k(‘epine out hvenas hunline after iiii- 
protect(Ml babie-. Sncli walU aia* common — or wt*i‘e 
till rt'cently — ^in villae<‘> of modinar Xuiua. 

XoTi: S. — In additum to the da-dcal laO'iamce'^ 
about the mar^h\ <-onditron'^ ot the Delta, m.idi' in 
in\' last ai’tich' (Mv\, 11)40, p UO. (-ol 2), note -hould 
b(' m.ul(* of the ]-e(M)i’d ot I hucyiluh"- { 1 . 104 and 1 H)) 
that the Tertians weia* -u<-c(‘^-fully oppr^iMl by the 
dweller's in the rnarshl.ind of Ecypt under then* 
kinc. Amvr'tai'u-. who-<" c<ipitah Mai'aiM. wa> mvir the 
island of Phar'os, oft tlu' sit(" of the latei' Ah'x.indi'ia . 
and cave it- n.inu' to tlu' rnodi'r'n Mai'iout and its 
ra'i'd-bound Ldv(' Mareotis He ailded that tin' 

' mai’shmen were the best liclittu's .iimmc lia^ 
Iac\-|)tian- : it <an har'dly Ix' doubt(Ml that they 
constituted tlu' pai'ty of Kc>ptian- who ar't* re»oi‘de<l 
b\ Herodot u^ (11. is — / my <irtu ha Man. JDlo. p. td . 
(‘ol, 2) as (’lairniiic: to lx* Libyans ami -peakme tlu" 
Liby.m lancuac'e. 

Let u- add. as a la-t touch, that the Delta had for 
mnblem a mai'-h bird, jierhap- a heron. 

XoTK 1). — ^.4 I'ea-oned at count of tlu' ])halli-m I'lte 
in the fe-tivals of aru'ient (u'cimm' and I'l-i'whcri' has 
h(‘en Liiven bv ^roh">^sol■ thlbt'rt Murray in his liook oir 
AristophaneN (Oxford, 11)33), ])p. 3-S 

For* Envptians a fui’tlu'r I'tdei'cnci' m.i\ be rnadt^ to 
Plutarch, fit />■., sec. ol). wher'(“ he say- that at th<‘ir 
fe-tivals thev ' both speak and think woi*d- ot most 
■ wicked rind lewd meaning. e\en of thi' cod- tlaan- 
’ selves '- -sonu" of t he sm'vi vine hterat ure m.i \ . indei'd, 
b(' taki'U as su]>])oi't inc tins ac<ount. 
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THE ELECTION OF AN UNDANG OF JELEBU. 

'I lie elertion and installation ot an Und<inu of 
fJelebu is an infrequent event. A\liieh occurs on 
the averaue about once in yctii’s. An el(M‘tion has 
reiently been held, and it N\a^ tluTcfore thouuht that 
it niiuht be of intere>t to ci\'e an account of it. d he 
t‘h‘ction i^ ^o nuich involved with the ciwtoniary law' 
and social stnu'tnre of .lelebn that it l^ necessary to 
liive a summary account of that by way c)f preface. 

The Jelebii country is a valley surrounded, and to 
some extent i^olated. by ranues of hills. It lies in the 
north-eastern corner of the State of Xeuri Seinbilaii : 
it is both a political entity and an administrative 
district. Jelebii takes its nanu^ from one of the small 
rivt‘r> which run through the valley. The present 
])opulation (estimated coniprises llalavs, A\ho 

erow rice and, m >ome cases, own miali-holdinus 
])l<inted with rubber, ( huiese. who are tin miners, 
shopkeepers, and market i^ardeners. and a smaller 
number of Indian*', mostly labourers on rubber 
estates. 

The tradition is that the ori,uinal inhabitants of 
Jelebu wen* two tribes of Sakai, the i>atin and the 
Jenanu. (’entiu'ie^ auo Malay s(‘ttlers from 
Ih'naiUikabaii m Sumatra jienetrated to Jelebu by 
different passes and in ditferent ])arties, and settletl in 
tin* country. 1 lu'V (‘ame to some arranuement with 
tin* Sakai whereby they a c( [Hired land and, so the 
le;^end runs, intermarried with the Sakai women. It 
is con je<-tured tluit tlie Sakai were to some extent 
iibsorbed mt<t the clan (//v/z'^v) system of the iinnii- 
uraiits, and that Batin an<l Jenaiiu were amoiiLi the 
jirouenitors of the pr(*sent Waris M(*ntri and Waris 
Ombi respectively. 

d'he Jelebu clans are exouamous : marriaue is 
imitrilocal and descent matrilineal. The inheritance 
of ])ropeity is determined by three sets of ruk*s : 

[d] the ])ro])erty of the wife {hnrfn or ddjuttan) 

at marriaLie, which includes the land, descends 
from mother to daughter : 

{h) the [>ro])erty whi(*h tlu* husband brings in {h<uia 
nif'inhno'a) at imirria^e n*vcrts on his death or 
divon e to his icari-^ : 

(r) property ac([Uired afttU' marria,u<\ otheu'w ise than 
by inlK“rit,ni(‘e [hdrfd jKdadidrui n ). is r(*uard(‘d as 
the joint propertx of the *'pou''(‘s. and is (li\'id(Hi on 
death or divorce of the spou^t^s. 

1’hi s is an attmnpt to summari/e the cf^iu^ral jirinciples. 

'The ajtplication of tlumi is much disjzutial. 

Tlu* Malays of deh'bu. as els(w\hei'(v ,na* Moslems, 
hut they do not usuall\ ajiply Mosl(*m Liw to matters 
for which the cu^tomai'V law (‘uJu/) providf^^. The 
whole ''triict UH“ of delebii so( \n\ \ is (h*teimiiH‘d by the 
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'dddt. to which the Malays (‘lin;u fiercely. There is a 
W(*ll-known Malay ])roverb : 

hhir (inal: tmtfi . jdnijdn diali cuhit 
Let your child die, but do not let the cu.stom die. 
But it is also recounized that the custom is not im- 
mutable, but is what the ])eopl(‘ make it. Th(‘r»" is 
another proverb : 

aldh luhit ft ijnh pa hit 
an agreement overcomes the custom 
i^ahdt ai/tr hah su/m// jta-^lr h( rahah 
the tiood tide moves the sand. 

The ‘adaf is unwritten, and its details are not certain. 
Mdien there is dispute about the 'adat it is usual to 
([iiote precedents. For this it is necessary to rely 
on old men. whose recollection tends to be biased by 
their own views on the matter at issue. Furthermore, 
it has often happened that conflicting precedents have 
been established at ditferent times. Hence it is not 
diflic*ult to (piote ])recedents on both sides. (Vrtainly 
argument about the 'adat is the national sport of 
Jelebu. 

The political (*onstitution of Jelidiu is [lart of the 
lidat. Hence it is unwritten, much disputed, and 
rather complex. The two basic principles are unani- 
mous election and rotation of office between clans or 
sub-(‘lans. 

The main tribe, the Biduanda, who re])resent the 
descendants of the largest [larty of immigrants, and 
of the Sakcd w ho intermarried, are divided into major 
chins or waris. The other tribes are not, except in 
one ca*'e, divided into wart^;, and in the constitution 
they rank e([ual with the waris of the Biduanda. 
Each of the Biduanda iraris and the minor tribes is 
divided into sub-clans, called pu'id (the word means 
■ stomach ’ or * womb,* and may suggest des(*ent from 
one woman-ancestor). Each phad is headed by an 
iha tiuapak (elder), and each waris or minor tribe by a 
c-lan leader or tribal chief {hmtxuja). The eight 
princijial leaders form the Endang*s (Council of 
' Eight Men ‘ [uranij dthpan). and the Undang (law- 
giver) of Jelebu is the apex of tlie system. All of 
these offices carry syiecial titles, and the holder of any 
office is entitled to the honorific prefix data. All 
hold offic'e for life, subject to good behaviour. 

The ihu haapak of a pf rut is chosen by thc^ jieople 
of the ph'id subject to contirmation from above. 
The clan oi' trilial heads are chosen by the people of 
the trilie or uriris, under tlu‘ guidance of their ihu 
huapak, who are guided by the wishes of their ])eo])le. 
subj(*ct to confirmation by the Uncling. But here 
the princ*i])le of rotation [gdirau) comes in. In eac*]i 
u'aris or tribe the sub-divisions [pnad) ha\e the right 
in turn to prenide the* iu‘xt candidate for the oftic-e. 
If th(‘ last office^ holdt*!’ is of a c(‘rtain jurat, then. 
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after his death, his siicees^or must come from the 
ph'ut next in rotation within the ivtwis. 

The Undane is cliosen })v tlie (ouncil of Kieiit. 
The right to provide a candidate for this ottice is 
limited to three war is of the Biduanda tribe, and thcw' 
also enjoy the rigid in turn hy strict order of rotatio!!. 

'1 he two oth(T irari-s of the Biduanda are the .Mentri 
and tlie Onibi, wlio may re|)res(‘nt the mixed Sakai 
strain. Tt may he conjectured that when tlie original 
eompacd was made between the Birluanda immigrants 
and the Sakai, they received as CM)ni]iensation the 
right to provide the principal officers of State. At all 
events although the ^Nhadri and Ombi warls cannot 
provide an Vndang, their Itwhacja^ are the two senior 
members of the Undang s ('ouncil and hav{‘ s])ecial 
duties under the constitution. 

It must be added that an election to any of the>e 
offiu'cs is valid only if unanimity is achieviMl 

by tlie electors. Under a rule Kiid down in the State 
(Council of Xegri Sembilan in IblT the Undang has 
the power of ap[)ointnieid when the electors fail to 
rea(‘h unanimity within thi*ee months of the office* fall- 
ing vaeaint. 

Tn the days before* British ])rote*ction w as established 
by treaty, the L nelang was the I'uler of Tele'bn, but 
he was a (*onstitutional monarch. The Undang had 
to. and still must, refer all new ])ro[)osals to his 
Touncil of Eight h aihai/as^ w ho tliemsehes leave the 
right to depose or e-ontirm any officer, including the 
Undang. The Undang was above all else the ‘ law'- 
' uiver —this is ])robably the meaning e)f the w oi‘d 
r)idan<f. d he* Umlane in ('oum*il was. and still is, 
the su])reme authority on the eaistomary law' of 
Jelebu. He collects court-lines and administers the 
proceeds for the common weal. 

fn Jelebu now', as elsewhere in the most of 

thf* higher executive duties of government are dis- 
charued by gove*rnment officers Tlie Undang retain^ 
SOUK* ot liis customary duties and ])Owers and, by long- 
established custom, he is c-oiisulted befoi'e any dt*tason 
is taken in other splieres of government which will 
affect his people, ddie Undang 's prestige and 
intluence among the Malays of Jelebu are high, he 
has a voice in the (‘onduct of government, but, save 
in a very limited sphere of customary law', he does not 
govern. 

Tlu* late Undang of Jelebu. Dato' Abdullah, died 
on 11 August, llHo, att(‘i* hohiing offi(*(* for over 40 
years. In accordance with custom, the l)<ito' Ah*nt ri, 
as the senior niemlx*!* of tlu* ('ouncil. be(*ame lh*gent 
until a new Umhing should be appointed. A> has 
beiui said, the Undang i-' i-hosen by rotation from 
three wans, known as the irans Jr nindiuifj . The^e 
irans in order of rotation are UV//’/.s‘ 11 n 
II u/’cv Sana, and llur/v ki ati/i. As the Iat(‘ Undang 
was of th(‘ ffu/’cv Saria it was n(‘cessar\ th.it 
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his suc(‘essor should lx* ohoscii 1 ’muu tin* 

A f ni I tf . 

Tht* right of election r(‘>t'> with the <*ight m(*mb(*r'> 
of the ('ouncil, but Ix-fore they are eonveiied for tlii^ 
purpose, suitabh* candi(lat(*^ must lx* nominated. 
Tlu* Dato' Mentri thi’ough the Dato' Ombi. who i^ 
the authority on rul(*> ()f inh(*rit<ince. instruct^ the 
//v/z/v. wliose turn it is to put forw<ird c.indidates. fn 
this caNC the Dato Majinda. a> }H‘.nl of the W’ai'is 
Ivemin, was res])onsibh* for arianging the nominati<ui 
of eandidates. The Wriris Kemin its(*lf eompns(*s 
three (^ub-clans) : pJ^nit T rJa taj , pJ' nit 

prnit BnaJjaa. And in this (*ase the if^a Jjitapak of 
each of these irnits conMilt(*d his people and put 
forward one name. The Dato' M<i)inda then referred 
the names of two oth(*r lmtJ)a(ias, tlu* Dato' Baja 
Baking of Waris Ulu Jelebu. and the D.ito‘ Paduka 
of Waris Sarin, whosi* duty it was to *>ati^fv tlu*m- 
selves that the candidates had be(*n coiri*ctly nomin- 
ated. It A\ ill be observed that u]) t(j thi^ [x)mt the 
])roc(*eding> for nomination an* conlined to the three 
iratis Jr nnaJa taj , 

Tlu* names w'c*r(* then submitted to the Dato' 
Ombi of Waris ( )mbi. who sati^iled himM*lf that tlu* 
caiulidates were eligible by the rules of iidu*rjtauce 
and des(*ent [pJ'saka), The n(*\t stag<* should h.ive 
b(*en an investigation by tlu* Dato' Mi*nlri to (*n>un* 
that the candidates weri* suffiu'entlx versed in tlu* 
'adat (custom) to be abh* to dneharge the dutu*'> of 
Undang. Tlu* Dato Mentri sliould tlu-n < niivciie the 
('ouncil and submit the names to it. But, mi- 
ff )rtuncit(*ly. a ff‘w days b(*for(* the day a])pomt(*d for 
this meeting, it wa^ found nece^^ary to arr(*^t the 
Dato* ?\Ientri on a s(‘rious cliai’ge of collaboration with 
the Ja])anese. In view of tlie ( ustomary ruh* that 
the Dato' .Mentri must investigate the pmditica turns 
of the I'andidates ami submit t}u‘ir nanu*s to tlu* 
('ouncil, and also that all (‘ight (‘l(*ctors must lx* tlu*n* 
to reach unanimity, the (‘nforc<*d absenn* of tlu* 
Dato' Mentri presented a dithcult problem. How- 
ever, the remaining seven elector^ agrt‘(*d unanimously 
that, since the Dato' Mentri could not play bis part, 
the Dato' Ombi could submit the nanu‘s. ami tluit 
unanimity of the se\ t*n of them would maki* a valid 
election. There is said to be one precedent for this, 
from an election of an Undang of Ih*mbau 

Accordingly the (‘lection nu't‘ting was lu*ld. ( 'ustom 
recjunx*^ that tlu* im*(*ting should t<do' ])la( (* in a Iioum* 
and m a pkox* within tlu* territorx of tlu* mnls from 
which the c<uulidates are drawn It was eontemled 
tluit the election must take jilaci* on tlu* site of the 
lirst settl(*nu*nt of tlu* /eu/Zs wlu*n it c<inu* into Jelebu. 
But this was overrul(*d The pro( (‘(*dings wen* 
s(*(*T‘et. T'he names w(*i-<' submitted on a ])i(*ce of 
papi*r. and tlu* (‘lectors induMted t}u‘ir choici* by 
])ointing with tlu*ir ling{*rs to the nanu* <»f tlu* c<imli- 
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tiu‘y I'iic iMudidate's names 

nm-st not ije >tn<l aloud. It a})j)eai> that tliert^ 
h<ive heim prt'Vious am’etanent ainonLL'^t llie electors. 
>iine they achieved tinanimity at onc(\ v idi-h is most 
-.nrprismo in ('lections (d’ this kind Althonuli the 
i'l(‘ctors lire all of diderent av///^* and triht's they can 
all htivt‘ relations by marriaue in tlu' which is 

('heihh' to ]>]-oN idt' tlu' Vndane. o\\ nn: to the taile of 
tntrt'^ texoiiamy. In <'on^t'tjnema' <>f family ties and 
othei' f<iction<d con>i(ha‘ation>. tiu' eh'ctc.irs may have 
tluar (n\ n axes to orind in tln'^e elections. 

In the old da\>, lu'fore the (oncnrrence of the 
Ihiti'-h anthoritu's ^\a'' t('(jiiii'ed. tlie st'cret election 
would liave ht^^n follova'd imnu'diate^ly by tlie public 
annouin enient <\nd nl'^taIi<ltion of the ^ucces^fu^ 
(iindidate. dhi'^ is '-till ])o^>ible if a l^iatisli ofH( ('r, 
anthori'/(M] to irive a|,'])roval hartliAsith. attends tlu^ 
(•le<tion. Ihe uiitcT did in fail atti'nd. but h(' w<is 
ma authorized to yive immediate a])])rovah In 
coiiMMpMMK (' th(' (‘lection meetniu vas followed by an 
int(‘rval of a fortnii^ht while tlie ('lectors' recommenda- 
tion w<i'' ( on>ide!-ed and appr-oved. 

( di do ()<toh('r, Iddd. lh(‘ >ncces>ful candidate, 

( lif' SlndumuiHlin hm Haji Abdul Ihihman, was pi’o- 
chduH'd *ind iu'-t-dlcd. d he c(*T‘emony took ])iac(' at 
the -ame sped <1'- the ('!(-( tion uKadme. but in a iari^e 
hniidane ('ie( ted for th(‘ oc(-a>ion. IIk' Seiiioi' ('ivil 
Allaii" ( dlit ('la Ah'eri Sembilan and MaLu'ca, a\]io. 
imd(‘j* the pie^ent llihtarv Admini'-tration, stands in 
tht' pltue of th(‘ Jhitidi lle^idc'iit for ])urpos(‘s such 
as thi^, w,t^ pi(''('nl with soiiu' othi'r olhci'rs. ddn'ri' 
w.i-- a laiiu' < rowd of i\rada_\s of holh -^ext's. 

At (me ('ud (jf th(‘ hmidine tlu' wall w as dra])('d w ith 
hneht ( loth>. ami in front of th(' wall was a sliiihtly 
raided ar('a (-(weri'd with coloniz'd mat-- pil(*d on to]) 
(tf(‘ach (ttlu'r d'o th(‘ ri-jht of this seat of honour sat 
the youni^cst ^on of tlu' lat(" Und.ine. ( )n (‘ith(‘r side 
■-tood the t(‘n r«‘tamers {dan/, ) (tf th(‘ I ndane. holding 
th(‘ insienia of theii* ofhc('. Kach dan// has a sptM-ial 
obj(M-t to rairw (m these o('ca--ion>. spe.ir, a --w'onl. 
a <m nmhia'lla. and so on. Further down th(' 

I’oom sat th(' Zo/dn/f/ns and otlw'r not.ibilities. 

Aft('r di'-( u^^Km with tla' (‘XjH'its on the cust(.)m it 
laid h(‘(m aereed that tin' duties of th(' absi'iit l)rit(_) 
i\h*ntT i c<)uld b(‘ p(‘rformed <it this i ('remony by the 
scnioi’ //<n //nny-n/.‘ of the Dato Ah'Utri s nvoes. In a 
nn/A th(‘ -('uior //nz Zn/z/y^n// i-- the on(' who lu'ads th(‘ 
yyz'/n/ which by the onh'r ('f rotation will pro\ id(‘ the 
ni'Xl head of the //zz/A. In thi-- rasz* it was tin* l)<ito' 
Amar Fald.iwan (»f yzz"/ zz/ Durian Dasiin 

dlie Dato* Amai' irin D.ito* identri as Feyf'iit) Dd 
the choM'ii (Miididati' forw.ii’d. ''I'ated him on the s('at 
of honoiu’, iinesjed liim with the turban (zZzA/zz/) and 
/z~/zs of oitic(‘, and proclaimed him Fmhum. 

d hen liftei'ii not a bdit i(*s pi'iformz'd th('ii‘ ob('isanc(' 
{mhtfjhada [>) to th(' n(*wly ('h'cted T ndane, to mark 
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tlu'ir acceptaiu'e of his authority, ddu'se per.sons, 
in tlu' order in whi(‘h tla'X came foi'ward. were : 

Dato' Am<ir P<ihlawan lu'ad of Waris iNIentri 
(actinu for Ihtto' d/z /zZ/’z 'A 
Mfntn s olftcf f-'i 

f Dato' Xitianu lembaua of dfnniikal 

j tribe 

1 Dato* ChiiK han^ " h'liibaiia of d\anah Datar 

d tribe 

! Dato* Senara " lembaua of Ikttu Blanw 

L tribe 

Dato Amur Tkmuhuhi lembaua of the UIu Tvla- 

wanu Bidiianda (a 
se])arat(" tribe) 

Dato' Ombi *'• head of d\diris Ombi 

Dato' dhijinda h(Md of Waris Kemin 

i)ato* Haja Halanu Inanl of Waris I^lu rielelm 
Bat o' l^iduka Inaid of Waris Sarin 

Jdato* Shahbandar lemba"a of Munokal 

tribe, Waris Ayi‘r 

Dato* Baja lembaua of a sub-branch 

of the Waris Sarin 

Dato' Bx'i’umban z'Znz hunpak of p^rid Kam- 

])()nu Tenuah. Waiis 
dlentri 

Dato diemperanu z*Z>zz biffijxd: of ph'ul Tri- 

anu. Waris Ombi 

d h(‘ Selia of the Waris (a Avoman) 
dlontri 

The Seka of the Waris (a Axannan). 

Ombi 

The iiersons marked are mi'inbers of the Oouncil 
of Fauht. ddie la'asons for the (jrder of ])reeedenee are 
not know n. 

ddie first (*l(‘ven are the heads of the (deven elans 
(Ar trib(‘s Axhich mak(^ u[) the Malay community of 
fh'lebu (Waris Sarin and the Munukai tribe are both 
s])]it into sections xvith a h ffihtupf (*ach). Ft is not 
cl(*ar at first siuht Avhy, aft(n‘ tlu' Dato* Mentri and 
Dato* Ombi had done their itthujluKhip as lieads 
of their mirls, it should be necessary to brinu* in an 
z’/uf hmipak and a sz /tzz of these zzvzr/v in addition, 
ddiey should owe loyalty beeaiis(‘ their zzy/rZs lieads 
have made obeisance. It may be that the inclusion 
of these ])eople in tlu' ynniijlnuhi p ceremony derives 
fi-om th(‘ s]K*cial position of the Waris Mentri and 
Waris Ombi as partially desci'iided, so tradition bas 
it. from tlu* aboriginal Sakai wluj intermarTi(*d witli 
the immiurant Mahiys of the Bidiianda.. ddie 
inclusion of tA\'o A\(>m(‘n is in k(‘(‘pin<i with this. 

ddi(* ai'tuai proz'edure of z/zzbzzy/zzzzZz/y; is intricate and 
(ontains many niceties of .uesture and position, wliicli 
ar(‘ critic<d[y judu<*d by tlu* onlook(*rs, but arc* not 
appari'iit to tlu* forei,Lmer. I>(*twe(*n (*<icli moAU* tliere 
is a motion of tlu* ai*ms and Inmds : tlu* nrms are 
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bruuulit up from the sides, movinj^ in line uith the 
shoulders, until, with tlie elbows bent, the two hands 
(lists eleiiehed) touch about an inch in front of the 
forehead. The hands are then uiu'lenched so that 
the palms lie together aufl the two thumbs touch the 
forehead. The hands are then brought dow n on to the 
knees, palms downwards. This motion is indicattMl by 
(A) in the following account of the menglutflftp : 

The person who is to make the ntuujhadap comes 
forw'ard to within about 3 1 yardN in front of the 
Undang and sits down on the ground cross-legged (A) ; 
with his right hand he j)ulls his right leg round 
under him from in front to lie across the other leg 
behind him (he is then sitting back on legs whidi are 
crossed) (A) ; he then puts his hands out on the 
grouml in front, fingers splayed and pointing slightly 
outwards, and draws himself forward about a yard 
by moving his body up to his hands (A). There are 
three such moves, each followed by (A), and he is 
then close enough to bend forward and kiss the 
Uiidaiig’s hand (A), and then kiss it again (A) ; he 
then goes backwards three moves, reversing the 
motions of coming forward, and pushing himself 
back on his hands, still with (A) after each move, 
then pulls his right leg round so that he is sitting 
cross-legged again (A), stands uj), Avalks back wan Is 
a varying number of paces (3-5), and resumes his 
seat among the notabilities. 

After the menghadnp ceremon^^ there is a feast given 
by the electors in honour of the Undang. The 
Undang invites the electors to a feast a few' days 
later. On both occasions a large number of com- 
moners are entertained. 

The first step is to announce to H.H. the Yang 
di-Peituan Besar that a new Undang has been 
elected: the death of the previous Undang is reported 
by the head of the uriris from which he comes, soon 
after the event. Two envoys, the Dato' Ombi and 
Dato' C'hinchang, were sent to Sri 51enanti to announce 
the election on 3 November. H.H. the Vang di- 
Pertuan Besar sent back an invitation to the Undang 
to visit him on 10 November. 

On 9 November the Undang and about 120 retainers 
arrived at Sri ^Menanti and stayed some way away 
from the (palace), dlie innujJuiddp ceremony 

on 10 November was attended by a large concourse 
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ot notabilities and cojiimoners, as well a^ by several 
British otiicers. In tlu^ iniddh^ of tlu‘ room wa*' a 
long, narrow ‘pen' about 4- yai’d^ wide. 20 uirds 
long, ami 3 ftaU high, consistiim of <i woodim mil 
from which yellow (the rowil colour) haiminus hunu 
to the ground. H.H. tlu‘ 5Tinu di-0(M-tuan Be>ar sat 
on a chair at (me end. and tla^ Undane <it th<‘ other 
on the ground, with the d(‘lebn chi(‘fs and many other 
notabiliti(‘s sitting on the ground along the two long 
sides of the ' pen.* 

The tir>t step was the delivery to H.H. the \5nig 
(.li-Pertuan Besar of the customary pres(uit'> on the 
occa.sion of the election of an Und<ing. These are : 
one suit of clothe^, one hdhnra. eight pieces of cake 
dxjk'or), one .^irdt (betel leaf) dish, and all the iiuin‘- 
dients. The suit of clothe^ i> ealliNl /o pnln nt'tifnf 
' the head of the (‘orpse. and i> in theory the clothes 
of the late Undang prodiuvd to prov(‘ his dt^atli. In 
fact they an^ now' usually new' clotlu^s madi' for the 
occasion. A hnhdra in norm.d parbtnce is a m<‘a^ure 
of weight. Possibly the original gift was a stated 
({uantity of some cc^mmodity. Negri Sembilan 
Malays have told the w riter that they do not know' tlu‘ 
origin of the use of hah<ira in this sense and oth(u‘s 
sa\' it was a hdJidni of tin. It is now' represented by 
S24 in currencx . 

These ])resents wma^ carried forward b\' <i palace 
otticial and a s([uire. They niovi'd foi'ward <ind back 
in the same way as at the tdhdjldidd p to tlu‘ UmLme. 
except that they started fartluu- back and inadi^ siwen 
moves instearl of three. Tlu‘ Und<nig tlaui uiovimI 
forward in the same way. kisMcl hands, and Wiuit 
back three moves. H.H the Vang di-Pertuan Px'-sar 
then read a proclaniati(_>n annoumane his ria-oanition 
of the Undang, and exhorting him to a dm mister 
faithfully the cust(.)m<irv laws t)f dclebu The 
Undang re])lied agreeing to do so. ,uid then withdi'cw 
to his position at the foot of the ' piui.' Tlu' .is-.embled 
concourse then joined in a Moslem praver. 

It may bi^ added that at these- ddddjhddd p cere- 
monies eti(|Uette rtupurt's that the face^ of tlu- 
participants should be absolutely ('X])r(‘sNionk‘ss, and 
that they should aftect not to see- e-ach othi'r. 

After the dd' nghddfip the guests w(-re (-ntertaiiKMi. 
The Undang and his party n-turned to Jelebu that 
evening. 


PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES 


The Perforated Stone Hammer, its Typology and Distri> 
bution. Sntnttxd'd <d juifnt r<‘a<l hi fotr thr Sncutf/ 
of .{fitopfonrs. Mtni'h, lUtl). hi/ H. H. ('oi/hhui. 
F S.A,. oNff Lih/ F. ('hittij. F ,S A. 

tiic tlu* peninf'i. <in<l tlic club ,\vo 

tlu- known tornis of h<niinicr .ntd fu‘ b.u k into t he 

l*<il<iM)]it }ii<- Ag('. the perfoi'iitt-il <tone li.uniner si’i'U's is far 
from heinsr ot recent origin, Sneli iinpleinents were in toll 
use (luring the fir^t ceuturios <jf the third miileniiiuin B.c., and 


it is nint(‘ ])0'--^ll)!^' that they l:o l>aek to tlie fourth nnlleiiniuin 
Hitlu'rU) a typology to eo\ei tlu' j mm f’oratei l-liaininer mmic^ 
h<is lieeii laekinu: 'The ,uit hors iii'^TiiiLUn-'li t wt> in.un InanefiC'^ 
of tlie iMnnner'fannh . tlioM' wlirh <ire entui'K (Mir\ ihiiear 
in tt>rin, and tliO''(‘ in winch wc- nia\ di^l niLniish markt'cl 
aii^lc"- land e \ cmi pl.i nc‘ sui l'a< i"' ) in t la' out lnu'-«. 

In tla^ first ^roup, or ' ( 'iiiw ilinc'.ir llrancdi,' tla*rt' <iie three 
suh-tyjM'- : 

(M) Th( Ki/ij-^'-lidpi <1 'I'l/j, 

] 



Such h.uniner.-^ art' charac ten/od 
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l>y .»n piofih' w itli MTinotli. uiii>roken ctu'vp''. The 

■^haft-h<>!«‘ 1 '' throu^li the '•iiialler end of the hainnit'r. 

|/0 Tht f’Jll I j}t /rill T/fpr. Perlhips the nio^t (‘oniinoii form 
of '^tom' h.uanior Ot elh])tHal form wlieu viewed in plan, 
oio''''-''ert!on'- t«ikeii throiioh the body of the hammer an* al^o 
U''Ually ellipti(‘<d in outline. 'ldii> type may well ht^ t ailed <i 
pehble-luimmer.' Miice it'< form is \ ery lamely coiKlitiuiied 
hy the natur<d form of the >tone. 

(r) Sphnicdl (ui/l EHipt/ral J/urf.v. Tho'-e <irt‘ a well-known 
and numemu'- ( kw-^. Sometimes thty were mtendi^d for, 
,in<t UM'd haininer'^. Often they wtu’e for eertuiionial U'-e 
onl\ . ami must tluai ho i-on^'idenMl ])iirely <is m.iet^s. 

In the second srroup. our ’ An;jrled ilram h,' the follow iim 
5?uh-t\ jtos <ire distiiijiutshed : 

(uj Thr Ifft/rrI T/fpr Hound-hodie< I hammers, which 
when \ lowed In plan or tdevation clearly restunhlt' a harrel. 
A :^n<nl '^jieeimen shouhl have tl<it hammer-faces with the 
"hatt-hole approxuii.itely etjuidistant from the ends. 

(h) Thr l\^th Tifpr. The hammer takes the form of a 
truncate<l cone and usu.dly tlie hammer-faces <ire in the form 
ot a marked <loine There is an an^le (or at any I’tite a di'cided 
(“h,in;j:e m curvature) between the sides (»f the bo<ly and the 
be^mimiiLr <’f tla* hammer-bices, f’ross-sections throuuh the 
bo<ly art' .ipproxim<itely circular. 

(c) 'Thr Flnttninl This sub-type has * [lOstle 

t haracteiistics, but its cross-scction is of elliptical or sub- 
I t'ctanizular torm. 

(J) Thr Xrirra/r-biittr/J lb stle . Here the butt-end is much 
smaller than tht* hammer-face, the form may be described as 
a ‘ smu:le-ended ' pestle. 

(e) Thr iSnb-rt’Ct/nif/tilfit Tt/pr. A ^ood t'xample of this type 
closely rest'inbles a modern sledL^e-hainmer. 

Important in the tyiioloCTv of the stone hammer is the 
metho<l of shaft-hole perforatum: fi\'e distinct forms of 
pt'rftiration are ret o}j:ni/.ed. 

The distiibutiun of both branchcr, (' C’uiwilinear ’ and 
' Amtie*! ) of the hammer-f.imily is a \'ery wide ont', and tw'o 
featuro', stantl out verv clearly ; fiistly, the relative scaicity 
of the perforate! I hammer m Kurojie and the Xear Hast ; 
sccondlw the rel<iti\ ely df'nse ihstribiition of the holed hammer 
in (Ireat Britain and Irelaiul At first sight one tends to 
<iscnbt‘ the sca['('it\' of luuiimt'i’s, ]>articularly in tlu' Xear 
fkist. to lack of publication, or to records ]ia\ ing been made 
m nl)-,cure works whu h <ir(‘ ditliiailt ot access. This, how'e\'er. 
dot's iu»t explain the fa<'t that certain excavations (as for 
t'\<unplt' at Hi-'sariik (' Troy )) have prodiu-ed lar 2 :e numbers 
of hammers which luive bt'en illustrated and desciibt'd, while 
in other <mscs modt'rn staentifie exi .ivation ot sites where one 
would expt'ct to find ])('rforate(l hammers has yielded 
n<'ii<itivt' rt'sult'< We must make due allowance for the fact 
that no doubt in certain countric's (as for e.x.im])l(' in Kgypt ) 

( raftsmen adoptetl a most coiiservativt' .ittitudt' m liammer 
technology, persi-tincr m their Usc of the Itammer-stone or 
solul pestle, held in the hand, l<mg after other (ountiu's had 
.ulojited the handled hammer 

In this brief summary it is not pos^ilile fully to discuss the 
(iriLHii <md spre<id of tdl the major and sub-types enumerated 
in the t\ poloLfv. I’erhajis the m<»st interesting and important 
type to sek'ct for nu'iition from tlie <\nc:led grouj) is the pestle 
variet\ In Mf'sopot.unia the pestle hammer is uiujiiestion- 
abl\ of t'arly <late, for an exci'llent e.xample w .is found duriiiL: 
Sjieisci’s ^‘.xea vat ions at dVpe (l.iwra near Mosul, ’^fhis 
hammer was fouiul in Middle flawra. level 'STTT, and may 
therefore be ascribed to an earlv .]emd»'t-Xasr phasi*, or it 
niHV e\ en dat»* liaek into the Hpju'r l^ruk })eriod of Meso- 
pot.uma. In .\n.itolia. at 'JVoy, tlu' ty[)e is ,n:<nn repre- 
sente«l. although in the' li'ss < ommon narrow -buttetl form, 
wliile exca\ations of mcg.dithic buildinc:s m .Malta jirodueed 
a \ ei y good example ot true jiest h'-hammer frtmi (Mnaidra. 
In Irel.uul pestle-sliaped be<ids ha\ (' Ix'en fouiul m a mega- 
lithu- context nt ('arrow keel, and <unber beads, eijually 
< opie- ot pt'.'.th' hammeis. ha\e bet'ii rtM orded from pas^^age- 
eia\'('s ,it Bcrby and BcBtiuji in It^'iimark Ibau i*. tor tins 
mo-«t mti'tostiiia ami impoit<mt Ivpe. th<' f'\ idenc<‘ would 
point to a Xear Basti'ni orimn soon aftt'r the dawn ot th<‘ 
third millennium B.< .. witli an c‘\'entual transition to our 
ohores by megalithic prospectors. Jn general, such datable 

t 


foreign evidence <is is availalde points to an eastern origin 
for the tinest t\pes of stone hammer, and to the fact that 
the sophisticated shaft -hole hammer of stone i.s not to be 
found before working in metal became well established. 

Of the ' Curvilinear Branch ' by far the most numerous 
and important hammer is the Klhptical Tyjie. It is clear 
that this tool w'as derived from a Mesolithic holed-stonc series, 
and as such its origin m<iy well go back into the fourth 
millennium. Since elliptical hammers are found in Troy I. 
there is little doubt that m the Xe.ir Kast the origin of the 
type was long jirior to 3()(M) b.c. In Europe it is hardly 
po.ssilile to give a lower dating for sophisticated elliptical 
hammers, but the evidence indicates that true examples are 
not to be found before the spread of metallurgy : in this 
context, however, it must he remembered that the ellijitieal 
hammer was often merely a natural pebble with central 
perforation : as such it wxis the easiest of all hammer types to 
make and may well luue been a universal form which was 
indepeiulent of any specialized craft such as metallurgy. 

In general, foreign evidence ]u>ints to the perforated 
hammer liavmg reached our shores from X"ear Eastern lands, 
and the more ample material available from (ireat Britain 
and Ireland renders it possible to form an idea of the distri- 
bution pattern and zoning of the various types in these 
islands. 

At least 1 7b specimens of the tine types of hammer are 
known from sites in the British Isles. Erom this number are 
excluded all axe-hammers and derivative mace-heads (t.r/. 
the Crichie and Bann River series) and all transverse-edged 
perforaterl axes and adziform tools (meluding the ’ cushion ’ 
mace-head), together with the innumerable pebble-imple- 
ments so wudely diffirsed in Britain, wdiicli are generally of 
elliptical form but with ' hourglass ' perforations. 

The fine, de\'eloped hammer is distinguished by a cpUtuh ical 
'^haft-hole, although in a considerable number the perforation 
was bored from opposite faces. 

Many British hammers were manufaetured from very hard 
but most attractive stones and are superb works of applied 
art, liighly iiohshed, and beautiful in shape and substance. 
The Pr'-tle-'<hfi}}eil H/nnn/er. wuth its sub-types, is the most 
characteristic British form. Such hammers are usually small, 
ranging from 2 to 4 inches m length, but averaging only 
3-84 inches ; as a rule the weight is less than I lb. In Ireland 
especially the pestle -ha miner was often of an elegant waist ed 
form, having an almost imperceptible level with the 

shaft -hole. iNIany spei'imens of all our types have been 
obviously employed as hammers, hut a considerable propor- 
tion ^.how>, no signs of use : some of these may have been cere- 
monial insignia, but 41 r. Herbert Mary on has shown that, for 
the working of tim' sheet -metal, a perfectly smooth hammer- 
face IS required, and it is probable that at least the ‘ pestle ’ 
senes were so employed, their domed faces being relateil to 
tho.'^e of a modern gold-beater's hammer. 

Three uncommon kinds of British hammers must be men- 
tioned. In the Curvilinear Branch a few' elliptical spe<-imens 
have the faces ground down : wo term this variant the 
Flfittftied Fllip.^e. Related to it is the Facetted T/fpe of 
hammer, in which the form is intermediate between the 
t'urvihnear arul Angled Branches, combining an ovoid plan 
with battened faces .sharply marked olf from the rounded 
sides : j)lain examples are rare, but four such stone hammers 
ha\'e elaborate lozenge-shaped patterns w'orked over the 
greater part of their polished surfaces : hence the designation, 
('losely similar hammers of antler and of flint wdth the same 
de< 'oration were adduced as their prototypes by the late 
Reginald A, Smith. An unusual sub-type having a single 
hammer-fa<’e and ro/zudrd butt includes important variants 
Cl'ormore, .Arran : Stonehenge) that have affinities with the 
cushion mace-head. 

It IS noteworthy that the spherical mace forms are almost 
unknown in Britain, and the ' Sub-rectangular Type’ with 
straight shaft -hole is very uiK'ommon. 

Ih'latuely f(‘w tim- holed stoiK' hammi'rs have lieen found 
in di'liiiite !*ontexts or with d<ite<d)le assoi lations (only 7 in 
KiigLual, 7 in Si'otkmd, and 1 in Wales), but these suftice to 
show' that they ranged from the latest Xeolithic well into the 
Late Bronze Age. Six are known from round barrow’s of 
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the Bronze Age. Tliree Srottish examples of the Angle* I 
Braneh were founcl in a inegahthu- .setting (Tonnore. Airan . 
Ormiegill, (’aithriess : Taiver.soe Tuaek, Orkney) ; t>ne with 
a footl-vessel (Donne, I’erthshire) ; - ot barrel form, in Late 
Bronze Ago tirnfields (Largs. Ayrs. ; CambLisbarrun. Stirl- 
ings.). One was fonml within the area of a Pembrokeshire 
stone circle (Llanwncla). In England, a fragment (probably 
of a flattened pestle-hammer) came from an tipper level m 
Windmill Hill causewayed camp. Avebury, Wilts. A beauti- 
ful little artifact of related type w’as associated with a crema- 
tion inserted in the bank enclosing Stonelienge, The two 
most important group finds I'omprise an elliptical spei imtat 
in the Xorinanton Bush Barrow, Wilts., and a barrel-hammer 
in Towdhorpe Burrow' 139, E.R., Yorks. ; each was associated 
with bronze daggers of Breton type and that from Xorinanton 
w ith gold and other objects of the rich Wessex culture. 

J )i.<itribution.—The hammer distribution is incidental in 
that of Bronze Age antiquities in Britain and it is doubtle.ss 
to that period that the majority mu.st be assigned. iNIajis of 
the tw o branches of hammers reveal no great differences except 
in Ireland, wdiere the * Curvilinear ' form with straight shaft - 
hole is rare, while the " Pestle ’ and ’ Barrel ’ types are well 
represented, notably in Ulster and near the fringes of the 
Central Plain. Examples of both branches are found down 

Pan-African Congress on Prehistory. JiOiuarj/, 1947 

The (Government of Kenya has agreed that a 
Pan-Afriean Cougrt'ss on Prehistory (Archeo- 
logy) shall be coiivtuunl in Xairobi, Kiuiya 
Colony, (luring January, 1947: 

The Congress will be coneeriK^d with the jirelii^torv 
of tlu' African continent and the discu.ssioii.-« will also 
midiide relevant subjects, ^.ucli as : — 

(n) tliosi" as})ects of palyeontology wdiicli intimately 
concern prehistory, such as tbt^ use of fo.s^iK for dating 
deposits, and the (piestion of African fossil ape ro- 
mains aiul their relation to the })roblem of tlu* origin 
of man ; 

(b) climati(* changes — pliivials and gUudals — ^in relation 
to prehistorx' ; and 

(r) (juattu'uary geology in relation to pndiistory. 

It is })ro})ost‘d tliat the ( 'ongress should be divided 
into tw'o parts. Th(‘ first three and a half days will be 
devoted to disciLssions upon problems of a general nature, 
ineluding the following : - 

(u) DiseiLssiou as to tlie terminology to b(' ii.si'd in 
describing the various ]>luvial periods and jiost- 
pluvial phases of tlu‘ Pkdstocene, -witli a view to 
reaching an agri'cd tt'rminology for use by all AfVi(‘an 
n‘s<.‘areh workias. 

(b) Discussion with a view to iletta-mining an agrei'd 
terminology fur describing stone-age eulturi‘s in 
Africa, more particularly to agn^e on detimtion'^ of 
such terms as ' Abbvi Ilian,' ' Aciieulean,' ' J.,eval- 
‘ loisian,’ ‘ Auriguaeian,' ‘ CapNian,' ’ Tumbian,' ' San- 
' goan,' * Faurt‘smith,' ' Magosiaii,' ' Smitlitield.' 

' Stillbax ,’ ‘ Atenan,' etc. 

(c) To dUeuss the ihRnitions of tlu‘ w’ords ' Plioei^ne ’ 
and ■ PleistoeeiK' ' with a viiwv to n ‘aching an agi'ct'd 
delinition tbrougliout th<‘ contintuit. 

It is suggestt*d that Hang's dt'finitiun of 1912 ^boiilil 
be accepted as standard. 

((/) Dismission on the b(*st means of obtaining the 
maximum co-operation m re^peet of research pro- 
gramnu‘s in ]>rehistorv and allit'd subj(‘ets in tlu' 
various Afi’iean ti'rritories. 

(c) ( ‘onsid(‘ration of the (piestiou of rtqireseiitat ion-^ 1o b(‘ 
made to tb(‘ ( luvtu'iimmits of African t(*rntorM‘s on tlie 
subject of piotection of ]>ri‘histunc sites and of otbm* 


th(‘ Xoi t li-Kastcni laiwl.md of Sc*)tl.ui*l. with < oiit.u 
towards Itvlaiid aiout* the Fiitli <»! (’Isde. d'hc^ oi i m m 
Cunduia and Ikir^t Voi k-^liiK*. in fki-.t Anulni. up lla* Ti'cnt 
Basin to till* SoutlKM'ii iVsdc Distrat. ,ind aioiiLT tin* d’hanu'>. 
and Kennct to In S.E ikiiilaiid h'w arc known, and 

Dr. Kliot (’urweii'' tine ‘ cltl" ' from ne.ir Fiiston, Su^'^ex, 
htauds out in isolation. 

The WeNh hammers and ,i single broken ' jx'stle ’ from 
South Shropshire coiut* from lines of Bujiize Aide tralb( linking 
up w'ltli tlic Insli trade m flat bion/(' ax(‘s. 

Soutli- Western Knjzland presents a eiiraais hi, ink on the 
maps, but the fragment of a fiatttuie* l-pestlr hainmei found 
on Santon Wdu-ren West, near 'Fhetford. Xorfolk, h.is hi'cn 
identified by petrological analysis as of Cioup I ro«-k of the 
South-West(‘rn Keport. wbi* h is helie\*ed to lie of Cornish 
origin. A great deal more work needs to lie dijne on tla* 
precise identification of the stones employed m making tlu'st* 
hammers. From Cornwall to Xorfolk is a far < rv. hut tins 
morsel adds inter<‘sting testimony to the eaily use of the 
Icknield AVay : w'e are reminded that h<inimer-shaped .unher 
pendants, i elated to those from Irelaial and from Denmark, 
were found m a round barrow' among gravt^-goods of tlie 
Wessex Culture at C're.-'Singham. Xorfolk. as well as L.ike and 
Xorinanton, near Stonehenge. 

sites of eoimectiMl iiitmv'-t, with a viiwv t(j achieving 
as gri'at a d(‘gree of uniformity as jiossihle throughout 
the continent. 

(/) Discus-.ion as to c()nti*ol of i‘Xcavations and piepara- 
tion of tlie iiei'C'-sary na-onma'ndat ions which should 
})(‘ madi* in this (‘oiiiiection. 

((/] Brtqiai ation of ri'sohitioU'^ to Ix' sulanitted to the 
( iovermneuts of Afni'an terntora^s on tin* fuTm'»‘ of 
rcst'arcli into prehistory and alin'd suhjt'cts. 

The second [>art (jf the ( 'ongivx-. wull ho di'vott'd to 
tilt' n*ading (jf jiapers and to discus'^ioii'^ upon discover 
madt' in tin' field of prehistory since the oiithii'ak of war*, 
and more particularly to such di'^coverit's as liaxe had 
little jaililicity outside tin' tt'rritorK's m winch Tln‘\ wt'i'o 
niadt', owing t<j war-tiiiu' c'oiiditioiis. 

Any peison washing to i*ead out' or more ji.qier'- at the 
('ongi-e.ss Is !■('( jiK'sted to eominunicate as '-oon as pO'-'-ihlt' 
with the Organizing Seen'tarv. 

Excursions to sites in East Africa an' planiK'd to take 
jilat'C both during tlu' days immi'diat*'l\' jueei'ding tlu‘ 
Congress and also during The wi'ck follow mg the ( 'oiigre-,-:. 
The ('xeni'sion pi'opo.M'd foi' tin' p»'rio<l jaior to tin' Coii- 
gr<*ss is designed to give Deli^g.iti'-, an oppoitunit \' of 
si'i'ing the principal type s(‘ction>, upon whieli flu* pluvial 
and ])Ost-])luvial (diniatic changt"- for Kt'iiva weie 
originally based, and also to '-ei' •-.oine of tlu' niort' 
important pi't'historic* sites iii tin* Kift \'all('v. 

On Sunday, 19 January, Ix'twet'ii tlu' fir>>t and the 
second jiarts of the ( *ongre,'-,>. thtu'i'will h(' an ('xcui'siou to 
tlu* Olorgt"-,ailie prehistoric sUe. whu'h is being d(‘Vt‘lo| x'd 
a.s a ■ museum on tin' spot ' to illmtrate the eX'oliition of 
till' Ach('nl('aii cultur<'. 

Xi'gotiations are in progn*s.> with tlu* Hi iti-.h Ovi'i-seas 
Ait'ways ( 'orporation with a \'i<'w to obtaining spi'eial 
air travi'l faeilitu's for J )«'legat(‘.'^ to tin' (’ongress. 

It is expe(*t('d that it will ho ]>os-,ihI<‘ to <>})t<un fi-e*' 
ho'-f >italit\' foi' tin' majority of tin' l)el»‘gat('s for tin' 
period during whu*li tin* (’ongo's-, i-, m '-(‘ssion at Xairolii. 
Imt pt'rsoiis who would pri'h'r Injtel accommodation 
w ill h(* ahlt' to obtain it. it sutlicu'ntly long warning is 

glVt'U. 

Tin' Kt'iiya (lovi'i'nnn'iu lias vi'ty geni'rously made 
availahli' a simi of nioniw to nn'i't apart of tin* ('Ost of tin" 
(*ar t raxi'l of all Di'li'gatt's dining t he ('xeursious in Kt*nva. 
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Imi a |>rnjM»ir!un ot tlir wiM lia\'a to ha nn‘T li\ tlir 

l)rl,-ai<-. 

It wniiM m<'all\ l<icjlitait“ tlu* woik ot tlio ( )i irainziim 
Srciftaiy it al! who h(*|n‘ To In* ahio to atT(“ii<l 

( oimro--^. wlu'llio!' a^' Otlinal Di'louaTt*'- or ni a pnvatt' 
capacitN. would iii a |af*liiiiiii<ii y '-latouiout to tiii'. 

offocT a-> |)0'>-'il)lo. 

j >1 o\'i''ioiial } 'I'Oiriainuit' < ovoi-'> tIh^ [>orio<l 
S.itunla\. 11 daiiuaix'. 1947. tind Sal unlay. I Fohruary. 
1947. 

Furrhoi iiifonnation may ])(‘ obtainod fiom. tIh^ Sim-k'- 
tarw Dr. L. S. 1>. Ltvikoy. P.O. Box tlaS. Xairohi. 
Kt'iix a. 

Water Transport in Asia. S/irtn/ift/'t/ of a hcturv h>j Juines 
tlo/toll tlfltrf/ftl to tilt liOijal ^l.^KitiC iSocu'ti/ . 

9 1949 

47) A-.iati< luLrruuity and mvmtiou \va owe tlie 
f)eii:iiniinijf'- ol tlie |>rincipal tyj)es ot watei ti‘an'>]>oit in 
tlnuiazliout tlu' woild at the ])ie'^ent time 

W attM' tian^poit ma\' he (‘la'<'>itied a> swimming float'', 
huoyed laft", tuiihei laft'', leed { aiiue'', coracles, skin and bark 
boat'', and duiiout ( aiioC''. From the la^-t all earvebbuilt and 
elinkci djiiilt \'('''''cls have been derived. Tlieie Wei's no siii>j:le 
oncfin : man de\ i''ed a ''})eeifi<‘ tyT>e of water vehicle aceoi'dinp; 
to hi'' en\ ii oniiK'nt, Livinu in a foie''t-<‘lad region, he con- 
"'tiiH ted a 1 ude ttam of lo^r ijf’t : it he w'tae a inar-'h rhveller, 
ill-' eaihe-'t attiaiipt nn^ht be a iiundle of reed's or buhushe''. 
,it lii-t ''iiiLde and i iddeii a-'liide, and then, later, formtul into 
a (Himitne canoe f>\ tlie addition of '-ide-bundle''. Other 
men. roaimmr a-'- nomad-' w ith then fiock'- and herd's o^'er wide 
('Xpan^C'' of open countr\', lutersci ted iiy wide liver-', w'ould 
1 m‘ the likely ])eople to invent the '-kin float and then later, 
wln'ii nec'*! ie<|uin‘d. to expand the idea b\ loiiiinu; a nund)t*r of 
''km tlo<it'' toLTethei on the iinder-'Hle of a h^zht fiamewmik of 
hiaiK he-' or Ion-, therein en'atinn the eaihe-'t laioved laft. 
With rlit‘ inviattion <4 the art r)t making ])Otteiy, a howl- 
-hape<l \ e-'-el would '-erN e to enalile tlooded land to be ero'-'-ed, 
and fiom tlu'-, tlu* tub-boat and the wni ker ('oiacle covered 
witli hide nia\ ari'-en, bc-inn; handiei and les-' frai^ile. 

ddte e\olution of (’hinese iivei' and '-cxi ciatt wa.-- from tlu' 
FoinKJ-an h<unl)oo '>ailinL/-iaf t thronnh the '-ainjian into the 
-aiimn junk. Tfie jnimitive '-X'-tem of '-ewin;^ togc^ther tla^ 
ednc'- ol ad|oimnn' pkink-^ In' ineaii'' of (-oir (-or<l became 
differentiated in the (aivi-l ami the < Imkia binld'- ai coiding 


a-^ the edoe-' weie p!a(M*d toyethei- or the upper plank iiver- 
kippt'd the hnci'i. Tlitae wa-s <iith<'ult_\ in undei ''•taiidinit 
how tlu' \’ikinn "> "teni of <ittaelnnn tlu' frann''- of a iioat to 
the skill pkmknig h\ ki'-hniirs [la-'sed tliioimh cleat'? left 
up-tandinn when the plank" wtae <i(lzed out should be 
<luj)lieated in Indonesian and Melanesian boats. He eon- 
sideied indo])endent in^'ontion iinjirobaiile, tlioufdi it is almost 
eipially imjirobable to \ i-uahze any eiiltnral link between 
ancient Scandinavia and thi‘ i"land woild lytriit to tiie south- 
ea-t of Asia. 

Alone amono; A"iati<‘ eiaft, the nhtkh of BenaiO" is tlu* only 
ve""el in .A"ja which is i Imker-bmlt ; there seems to lie no 
lecord of any intermediate links lu any of tlie lands lyin^ 
betw’eeii Scandinavia and India, 

Palestine Institute of Folklore and Ethnology. (J. 

194b. 11 

As from September, 194d, the Jewvish Folklore 
Institute lias assumed tiie name of the Falestine 
Institute of Folklore and FthnoloLTy. The journal of tlie 
Institute, EIjOTH {' ( 'ominumties ' ), a Qtmrhrlif for 
Folklore and Ethnolotfn, bejtan to appear m October. 194d. 
The new address of the Institute is : .44 David Street, 
Jerusalem. Palestine. 

Physical Anthropology in Turkey 

In ihe Hfllvtin (X. 48 ( 1946), pp. 242-2.74) of the 
d’urkisli H istoi'ieal Society ( Turk Tanh Karutn a ) 
Isa 'Study of the Skidls from ^lasat Ffo\ ilk ' 
excavated by the Society and descrd:»ed by Dr. Muzaft'or 
Suleyman Senymvk, Assistant Pr'ofe,s>,or of Anthro])ol()iry 
in the I iii\'ersit_\' of Ankara. fhe lioyiik of iMasat nc'ar 
Zde, in the province of Takat. is a stratdu'd mound 
occutaed from chalcolithic to Phryipan (early iron age) 
tunes. In tiu^ cojiper-aye lavei' jiarts of seven skeletons 
were found, of which five aie sulliciently ])res(‘rved for 
measurement : but only one skull I'ould be rt*stoied. 
Ldve the majority of the chalcolithic and co])per age 
indiv iduals of Anatolia it is dolichocephalic (c. 1, 66-8.>), 
but it IS imt I'crtain whether jt belongs to the more 
iMed iterraneaii oi- the more Fla st -Attica n tyfie. 

An F]nglish summarv of this pa[*tu' is gncui, and a 
fidl report of the excavation is juomised. J. L. i\I. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


Antiquities of Dominica. <'f. M vx. 1946, 47 

Slit, I)r. I'alm will lind nun h mf< am.iticm in The 

t'.nibs 4 »[ BomniMa. b\ I)oue,las T.ivlorv pubh-'lied 
ill A fithi opfiJoifitol Fopns of th Jjintao oj A tm') i<‘on 
kth iioloijii. Ihilletni 119, W.islinintoii. I94S. 

Ml. d’.iv Inr puiilishcs pliotos of aborimmd petroiilv j)}!" fiom 

< J ii.ideloiipe wheh <ire very like some jaiblishcd by .1. W', 

Fewk**" in his ■ Ahoiigines of Forto lbi<> <unl Xeighhoui me 
Isfuid". 'loth Atmool Ikjioft of f}n HoiiOii of Aim'i'KOn 
Ethnnhuiif. Whisinntrton, Fewkc" lieuic', :'onu* eaivniL'''' 

nor<d»l\ Id. [A,/-, Id fdX. /. Id. LX.d, y>; Id. I. XX. d 
whnh H*' all the < oiiv out loiis oi I)i . ikdin - he. 2 from the 

< ave iH'ar (’oiistair/.i , they are jirofialdy ot (’anh oriem. 
Few ke-. also hemes manv of tlx* en»te.'<|nf* jjottery he.id" 


eharai teri-'tie ef the Tain.m and f’anb ]>f>tters art. in whi<*li 
Dr. Palm wjll no <loubt ihm oeuize his monstrons clay IkmiIs. 
Frets, meanders, and (} reek -crosses are ijuite < hariU-teristie 
ot the pre-( ’oliimhian native taste iiotii of tlx* West Indies 
an<l most of the AiTi(*riean < outment, 

7Ir. T.iylur mentions a past habit <iinone tiie Jtominiean 
C7n-ibs of '70 ye.irs <igo ' of lairyine tiu‘ir dead iindi*!- tlie 
lluor of <i t(‘m])orary hut, karlie. Perhaps tins may tiirow 
some lieiit on tiie little iioiise tomiis of Dr. Tkdnfs fie. 4 from 
H<iiti, althoueh tiieir classK-al lines sngeest to ini' the tdtect 
nf the rt*miis''an( i* no Sji.nn rather tli.ni eitln*r Indian or 
X^eLU’o nilluenee. 

C. A. P.URLAXD 

246, Aloh'^1‘11 Anxuf, lies/ Molr^rtf, Sinnif 
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1 9 16, 2 1 for ' Ai lame ' um* 1 ‘ Asianie 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES 

‘RAJIM’ AND ‘TABUYA* OF THE D’ENTRECASTEAUX GROUP. Bjf thfhitf Prop-ssoi' C . (L St Ihjman , 
M.D., F.R.S., and T. Ehhr Dickson, Fh.D., F.R.SJJ. With Plate F and lUnstratlons In Text 

1 1^ Owinj^ to the courtesy of ^Ir. F. E. Williams, Government Anthropolouist, Papua, of Dr. (Jeza 
I Roheim, and of the authorities of the Hiiiiuariau Museum (especially Dr. Rartucs in charize ot th(‘ 
Ethnoj^raphicai Collections), we are in a position to throw some lioht on tiic tajun and tahfufa ot tli(‘ 
D’ Phitrecasteaux group. Mr. Williams' informati(jn is from Morima on Ferguson Island and Duau on 
Normandy, while Dr. Roheim's is particularly from the village grou])s of Sipipu and Roa-^itoroba aKo on 
Normandy. A certain amount of corroborative information is furnished by ])hotoiiraphs taken b\ Dr. 
D. Jenness, to which we shall refer later. 

The most distinctive feature of the D'Entrecasteaux rajlm is the presence in ail s]>eciinens studied ot a 
human figure oceup^ung the middle of the upper register of ornament, or of an obloim rei^tanunlar 
undeeorated device occupying the position of the body (M the human figure and no do\ibt representing it. 
The figure itself is called ‘ baby ' (wamaea, Ferguson), or 'newly-born child' ((jiunna), in Dr. Holunm s nott^^^. 
or sometimes Matakapotalataki, the local name of a typical iMassim monster-killing hero. Apart trom the 
■ baby ’ there does not appear to be any identity in interpretation in the Ferguson and Goodtaioimh ^peci- 
mens : there is, however, the common negative feature, that from neither island is any nnaUion made 
of birds, though in the majority of specimens parts of the carving are obvious binl hea<U or bird <lerivative^. 
On the other hand, obvious bird motifs are by no means as common as in specimens derivtsl from otluM- 
parts of the Afassim area. This is the type of rajhn recognized by Haddon (his T\ pe '^) ' delimlely 

‘characteristic of the D'Entrecasteaux group and the Amphletts.'i It is, however, a widel\ di^tiibuted 
type, as the author himself recognizes : indeed, so widely distributed that altliough it may ha\e originat(‘d 
in the D'Entrecasteaux it may be doubted whether at the present day it is characteri-itic of any particultu* 
locality. 

Perhaps the next most striking feature of the type is the tendency to bilateral symmetry both in outline 
and in ornament, much stronger than in rajhn carved in other styles. In some s]>ecimens this, however. i< 
offset by the addition of a new^ element producing an extreme asymmetry, of an entirely different form 
from that exhibited by the rajlm of the Louisiades. In such D'Entrecasteaux specimens there projects 
outwards at one side of the upper part of the rajlm a circular area (in one specimen somewh.it diamond- 
shaped) more or less duplicating the pattern inhabiting the in-curved end of the volute, and. to judge from tlu‘ 
photographs at our disposal, always the left volute. It must, however, be realized that this ])rojection not 
only does not occur on all D'Entrecasteaux rajlm but, so far as our experience goes, never occurs on rajint 
wdth the central figure, carved in the Trobriand Islands. 

^ T'he Canoes of Oceania^ Haddoii and Honiell, Vol. 11. p. i!77. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE ILLUSTRATIONS IN PLATE F 

Fig. 2. dr. roheim's SPECIMEX, prom BW KBWAIJA VILLAOE, LOBOD.A. district, NORMANDY INLAND 

Fig. 3. — boat-decokation, ' bw ara ' : duav, quanauba, d'entkkcasteavx arciupelago 
Et}(no(jr(iphical Muscun^^ Bndape^'^t, Inv. Sr. 131.473 

Fig. 4. BO.^T-DECORATION, * BWARA ’ : DV.\V, tn'A^'AVRV, n'KNTRKC.WrKAI'X .\RCHirKLA(iO 

EtJinoyraphical Mnseum, Binlapf^t, Inv. Xr. 13L4dS 

Fig. 5, BOAT-DECORATION, ‘ BWARA ' : duau, QUANAURA, d‘uNTRE(' \sTK \UX AReHIPEUVCt) 

Bthnoyntphical Mo'yenm, Budape.d, Inv. Sr. 131.4<>9 


Fig. 0. BOAT-DKeORATlON, ' TABUJA ’ : DUAl', UOUODA. D 'eNTRPCA vrUAUX ARl-'HlPEUAGO 

Kthnoyraphical Mnsen/n, Btidapc.a, I}iv. Sr. 131.475 
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Fig. 1.- — MR. williams’ specimen from morima (ferglson island) 


With these preliminary remarks we may pass to 
the description of Mr. Williams’ Morima (Ferguson 
Island) specimen (Fig. 1). 

Rajim. In the middle of the upper register there is 
a small figure called irama'ea, ' baby ’ ; below this the 
whole of the main centre part of the rajim is equated 
with the human body (cf. this with No. I3I.473 in the 
Hungarian Museum, in which tlie human figure in 
low relief occupying this central area is that of the 
hero Matakapolaiataia). The very obvious bird deriva- 
tives at the sides of the ‘ baby ’ are called lui'iaj for 
which ]Mr. Williams gives no significance. Im- 
mediately below this, the first complex of curved lines, 
right and left, are Uiinairujd, ' collar bones ' ; and im- 
mediately underneath this lumntuki, ' chest ’ (or 
‘ beat the chest '). The plain surface below lumatuki, 
including the small circular spots, which Mr. Williams 
does not mention, is unnamed ; while below this again 
the whole elaborate curved design is lo-mwaii, ' nose 
‘ pencil.’ The complicated design at the bottom is 
called pesnpfm (belly ?). The elongated strap-like 
patterns on each side of the pesapem are called ulde, 
to which no meaning is attached in Mr, Williams' 
sketch, but which .signifies ‘ rainbow,’ while the two 
side volutes are called e-sarirna and e-aiv<ita, left and 
right sides respectively. The row of j^redorninantly 
short curved lines on the left volute immediately 


within a line of the bird -head derivatives Avas called 
yadila, to which Mr, Williams again attached no 
meaning. 

Before describing Dr. Boheim’s series of Good- 
enough rajim we may refer to pubHshed illustrations 
showing the ornament in situ. These may be seen in 
The Xortheni D'Entrecasteaux,^ by Jenness and 
Ballantyne, facing p. 18. The upper of the two canoes 
figured here represents a type of craft which, we 
believe, would be manned habitually by children, so 
small that although there is a washstrake there is no 
taubya. This illustration appears on a slightly larger 
scale in The Canoes of Oceania,^ by Haddon and 
Hornell, \"ol. 11, p. 273, Avhere the detail is clearer 
and the similarity to ^Ir. Williams’ specimen more 
notable. Two other illustrations, facing p. 186 in 
The yorthern D'Entrecasteaux, are also of interest, 
since they show typical specimens of rajim and tabuya 
painted and decked out with cowrie shells as before 
an important voyage. 

Dr. Roheim’s series of rajim consists of four speci- 
mens presented by him to the Ethnographical 
Museum of Budapest and one in his own possession. 
We are fortunate in having photographs of all live, 


^ Oxford, 1920. 

® Honolulu Murieum Special Publication Xo. 28. 
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together with his notes. A glance at this series shows 
the strong general similarity of the specimens in what 
may perhaps be called their basic characters. In all 
the outline of the rajim is symmetrical (or nearly so), 
with bold and symmetrical (or nearly symmetrical) 
volutes, although the carving of these is generally not 
bilaterally symmetrical in the strictest sense. All five 
have the central figure, or, occupying its position, the 
more or less rectangular uncarved isolated area already 
referred to, which clearly represents it morphologically 
and may be regarded as derived from it . Three of the 
rajim present a feature that so far as we are aware is 
not found in carvings from other parts of the Massim 
area and that we do not recollect having seen in 
museum specimens or illustrations in works dealing 
with this area. This peculiarity is the attachment to 
the free edge of the left volute of a relatively small, 
almost circular projection, the junction of the volute 
edge and the adherent device presenting a slight con- 
striction. We may perhaps speak of this as the lateral 
lobe, noting here that the design it bears though 
related to that of the left volute is not identical with it. 

We should also note that in one instance (Hungarian 
Museum, No. 131.769) the lateral lobe is sub-triangular 
in shape, with a rounded base joined by its blunted 
point to the volute and devoid of any carving. 

It is not pos.sible to present a single scheme for the 
decoration of the D’Entrecasteaux rajim, though 
there is a general similarity which, as far as our 
limited experience goes, makes it easy to pick out 
such examples as Dr. Roheim s and those figured by 
Jenness from specimens made in other parts of the 
Massim area. This does not depend on the presence 
of the human figure or of the plain wooden rectangle 
which sometimes replaces it, but is due to a combina- 
tion of different features, especially on symmetry of 
outline (sometimes modified by the extra lateral lobe, 
itself characteristic) and a decoration on the whole 
more simple than in the asymmetrically lobed t^pe 
of the Woodlarks, etc., or the elaborately carved and 
exaggeratedly unilateral form of the Loiiisades. To 
these might be added a tendency to asymmetry in the 
carving of the outer panels of the decoration of the 
body of the rajim, and above all an absence of 
obvious bird and snake designs or derivatives of these. 

We may now give an account of the significance of 
•the carving on a number of specimens. 

Fig. 2, Dr. Boheiyyis speciyyyeyi. In the middle 
above is a degenerate representation of a new-born 
child. The two dark intaglio areas resemble in 
shape the wings of a bird folded to the body, and the 
white carving immediately above them represents 
breasts, or perhaps the tattooing on the breasts. The 
scroll designs directly below these are budibudi, 

‘ clouds at daybreak.’ The crescentic design with in- 
turned tops and a central white dot was called yyieia- 
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poupouiens, ‘ its eye, egg ’ {yneta, eye ; pou, egg), 
equivalent perhaps to our * apple of the eye ’ in the 
sense of importance but hardly in the sense of en- 
dearment. If this be regarded as too fanciful, ‘ pupil 
* of the eye ’ might stand as a dry literal translation, 
but hardly carries, we think, the significance of the 
native word. 

This specimen was made by an expert carver in 
Bwebwaija village of Loboda district, Normandy 
Island. 

Fig. 3, No. 131.473 (Ethnographical Museum, Buda- 
pest). In this specimen, with two human figures one 
above the other, the upper is cdAled Matakapoiaiataia, 
the lower Guayyia-yyieja, ‘ new-born baby.’ The 
carving on both sides of the former is ru-mataga, i.e. 

^ tattoo on breasts,’ while that on both sides of the 
latter, continued into the volutes, represents the rain- 
bow. It is not quite clear from Dr. Roheim's notes 
whether ‘ rainbow ’ refers to the outer non -incised 
portion of the rajiy/t (presumably coloured red in the 
original) or to the inner two longitudinal areas with 
decoration, but the latter seems unlikely. The un- 
carved rainbow line continues into the volute, where 
two uncarved crescents are called dibituitui, ' sting 
‘ ray.’ The lateral projection is painted red : the inner 
portion represents two extra eyes of Matakapotaiataia , 
while the outer two uncarved crescents were called 
bivaruada, ' newt,' though bivaruada may apparently 
be a place name. 

Matakapotaiataia is one of those interesting and 
widely spread New Guinea lieroes who is born of a 
woman left behind when pregnant by her people as 
they flee from their country in fear of a cannibal 
monster, often a man-eating pig. Dr. Roheim has 
published the story of Matakapotaiataia, of which the 
follow ing portion seems of special interest as referring 
to his extra pair of eyes which enter into the decora- 
tive motifs on the rajiyyi ; 

' Matakapotaiatam s village w as Kopoa-kaposi 
‘ (Bubbling water) and his mother was called 
‘ Kakasiro (Breadfruit). The people of this village 
‘ were being killed by Tokedukeketai (Gannibal) 

‘ and Bawegaragara (Grunting Pig), so that they 
‘ were afraid and all ran away except one woman 
‘ who w'as pregnant ; she had had intercourse w ith 
‘ matiy men. She hid in a hole and gave birth to 
‘ Matakapotaiataia (Eyes springing out), so named 
‘ because he had four eyes, two in front and two 
' behind. He grew' up and said to his mother : 

' " Where are all the people I " She told him they 
‘ had run away and he asked her where was their 
' enemy. “ Down below' Mount Tojaj," she said. 
' " But what w ill you do, he is a very great man ? ” 
‘ Matakapotaiataia cut many spears and hardened 
‘ them in the smoke. He went to Mount Tojaj and 
‘ found Tokedukeketai in his garden, but his grand- 
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* ohildreii were in the villa, ue. The youth hid in the 
bush behind the village and painted liiniself black. 

* When he came out, lightning, thunder, and rain 
‘ heralded his approach. (All supernatural beings 
‘ — ni(jo-nigo(jo — and even distinguished mortals are 
‘ announced by similar signs — aniaud.) The ehil- 
' dren in the village cried out : “ What manner of 

man is this '? He has tw'o eyes in his face and 
two at the back ! He asked the children to 

* tell their grandfather that lie would come back in 
' three days. ^leanwhile he hid the spears at 
‘ different places, one at a time. One he hid at 
’ (hijadaru, others at Soisoija, Majaru, Quanaura, 

■ Tausipw a, and Da tuna , but he took one with him. 

* Then he met Tokedukeketai and threw^ the spear 
' at him, but it broke off in his body. MaUdri- 

■ potaidtaia ran away past all tiie places Avhere he 
' had hidden spears, and at each he stopped to throw* 

‘ one. At last he came to (hijadaru where the last 
' spear was hidden, and with this he finally suc- 
' ceeded in killing Tokedukeketai. Then came tlie 
’ two brothers of Maldhipotnlatakt, the eagle 

* scratched out the eyes of the giant, and the dog 
bit f)ff his testicles. Matakdpotaidtdki ordered 

■ the dog to drag the body back into their village. 

* They did this aiifl cut off the giant’s long hair : 
but they ate his body.' ^ 

MdtakdpotdkttdUt then kills Bawe garagara and by 
his magic power turns to stone most of his people w ho 
ran away and left his mother to her fate. In this 
e])isode no mention is made of the hero's hvper- 
anthropy, his extra eyes, but in his next struggle with 
a gigantic cephalopod, the black fluid which gushes 
from the creature's spear wounds ' spreads slowdv over 
' the sky and smote his tw o back eyes as it came.’ His 
life-token palm withers, and he and his mother found 
a place where they rest at the bottom of the sea : 

' Thus Mdtdkdpotdiaidia lived from then on not far 
■ from Bw'aruada at the bottom of the sea, and when 


* Iii/hllf oj tia SphitKC, or Hmnon (Jnjjuis, })y (Jeza 

Kol enn, I!l34, pj). 17a SO 

H\ h\ pcicUithr(»p\ meant the smuImjIic expression of 
heyoinl thoM' (h cominon man hy the attiibiition to 
tlte lieio oi of extra part" ui oit^aU", "injile or bilateral in 

onlm,ii\ inankiml. The many-ai'med or multiiile-headed 
rej)iO"eiitatioH". of the L^ods of Hinduism afford the leadie'^t 
ex<unplc (d hyj>ct anthropy. It j^eneially hehl tliat the>e 
ai<‘ not ot eaii\ <late, bes^inniiitr ^evi'ral centuries after our 
i*ia. In Kuiopi'. hgurmc" having four eyes ui one head, or 
foil! arni" (oi- "•otiietiiue" only loriMini"), sf'Viaal eentuiie". 
(Milif'i. hav(‘ biM'ii fiiruiTMl by Baffaele IVttazztnu 
Idnnttivo in iSardfffna ida<‘enza, 191ib, who appeals to 
ha\i‘ iM'en the oi iLUnator of the temi b\ peiMnthrojjy, 

Hyj)eianthr(*p\ (wliah mu"t be di"tinizLU"be<l from hy}X‘r- 
ti<*ph,\ of a ^iiiizle organ, fjj, th(‘ peni'>) is, we belie\e. un- 
ie<-or(ied f-hewheu’e m Xew (hiim^a at tht‘ ynesent time, nor 
can we U'cali un\ eaived objei ts fiom Melanesia sliowmg ('xtra 
heads or liinl)s. so that it w<>uld ■sf'em to l»e raie o\ei a wide 
aitM id the Pa< ih( . ineludmii that with whieii we an* un- 
mei li.itely eoiief>i ued. 

I 


“ it rains he comes out and is happy. At sucli times 

* the wood swims about in the sea (he. tree trunks and 

* branches are carried out to sea) and he spears it. 
‘ His mother also was turned into a stone near 
' Bwaruada, which rises out of the sea at low^ tide.' ^ 

With regard to this specimen (Xo. 131.473), if we 
accept the account of the meaning of the carving on 
the other four specimens of this series it seems obvious 
that there has been confusion between the ‘ baby ’ and 
Mdtdkapoiaidtaid. The upper figure is clearly the 
■ baby,' and the lower the hero, with his extra eyes 
free on the intaglio backgrounds on each side of his 
body. Confusion such as is here imlicated might 
easily result from fatigue or lack of interest, wdiich 
experience show s arises easily in Papuasians, 

Fig. 4, Xo. 131.4l)S (Ethnographical Museum, Buda- 
pest). In general ap])earance this resembles Xo, 
131.473. The human figure in the middle of the top 
field is again a new -born chihl, and the design on each 
side represent the breasts, fir tattoo on breasts. The 
uncarved lightly coloured (w hite) vertical column sup- 
porting the child is the body of Mdtdkdpotdlatdid. 
The circular prominences on the dark un carved field 
at each side are his eyes. On each side of this area is 
' rainbow*.' while the carving on the volute and on the 
lateral lobe represents Ids extra eyes. 

Fig. 5, Xo. 131.4bb. In e.ssentials this resembles 
the last, though the reduction of space allotted to the 
rectangle representing the child and the greater space 
representing breasts at first sight hide the essential 
similarity. Mdtdkdpotdldtdid is represented in some- 
what schematic fashion, as in Xo. 131.468, and the 
carved and uncarved panels, one each side, ascending 
into the volutes, represent the rainbow*. These con- 
tinue into the volutes. On the right, the carving of 
the volute is called ‘ sting ray ' ; on the left, the more 
or less diamonfl-sha]jed projection from the volute is 
called ‘ eagle claws.' 

Fig. (). To our eyes Xo, 131.475 (Ethnographical 
Museum, Budapest) presents a very obv*ious modifica- 
tion of the design on the three other specimens, though 
to the native carver the design is the same. The 
specimen is particularly interesting on account of the 
extreme degeneration of the representation of 
Matakapotaiatald ; indeed, there is very considerable 
simplification of the whole central third of this 
specimen. 

Above there is an unornamented oblong, represent- 
ing ’ the new*- born cliild ; the designs on both sides 
of this are ' breasts. Below* these elements comes the 
usual transverse design, w ith a single element of ' lines 
’ that repay,' which may perhaps represent hndibmli, 

‘ clouds at daybreak,’ though Dr. Roheiin docs not 
say so. 
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Beneath this the T-shaped dark intaglio area, with 
a single central incised line bifurcating into two curved 
lines above, is all that remains of Matakapoiaiatala, 
which no longer shows any resemblance to a human 
figure. The rest of the carving again includes ‘ rain- 
bow,’ with the volutes respectively called ivalaropa, 

' octopus ’ (left), and kikisa mime, ’ eagle claws ’ 
(right). 

Fig. 7. We also have an account by Mr. Williams 
of a tabuya from Duau, Normandy Island. This 
is of the ‘ fishhawk-claw ’ pattern, though there is no 
evidence that this significance was attached to any 
part of it at Duau. The obvious bird design at the 
top of the * claw ’ was called naranara-hivasi, described 
as a sea bird resembling a duck. Here again, although 
there are many obvious bird -head derivatives, none 
of the patterns were * bird ' from the point of view of 
Mr. Williams’ informant, in this case an expert named 
Taudinoia, the tabuya being carved by his pupil 
Sipeai. 

The forward curve of the body of the carving bears 
two designs, forming a small alternating series called 
respectively lopwarewa, ' the cocoon of a butterfly,’ 
and rana, ' leaf.’ Interior to this is a long intaglio area 
called ulele, " rainbow.’ The significance of the rest of 
the complicated designs on this tabuya will be best 
appreciated by examining the drawing made from 
Mr. Williams' sketch and identifying the motifs by 
means of the following table, though it may be 
apposite to emphasize the ultra-conventional signifi- 
cance of some of the devices, particular arrangements 
of lines being called by the names of objects to which 
they bear no obvious resemblance : 


mata 

eye. 

matagatu 

black paint over eye, for decora- 
tion. 

sakasakaiaina . , 

scorpion (no mention of the 
‘ bird’s head ’). 

sarana . . 

. teeth (this looks more like a 
scorpion). 

lobwarauada . 

a fish (’ showing eye and 
mouth ’). 

matakarusa 

swirling water (?). 

rana 

leaf. 

sabutu . . 

stone axe-head. 

kurakuria 

porpoise bone. 

pou 

. eggs 

tabuia-uhuna . 

base of the tabuia. 
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It is, however, easy to understand that a central 
circular design isolated in an area of black intaglio 
should be called mata, ' eye,’ and the black area itself 
be regarded as black paint decorating the eye. Having 
stated that the obvious bird-head design behind the 
upper portion of the ulele (rainbow) is lobirarauada, ‘ a 
• fish,' and that the carving shows its eye and mouth, 
we think it hardly possible to see the vertical slightly 
crescentric design (a) as the fish's mouth, the obvious 
bird’s eye as the eye of the fish, while the serial con- 
cave designs behind this might be considered to repre- 
sent a conception of operculum and gills, though iMr. 
Williams’ informant did not suggest this. No Euro- 
pean will, we suppose, see any resemblance to a 
scorpion in the portions of designs entitled saka- 
sakaiaina, and while it may be possible to understand 
why the elongated designs rather like attenuated 
boomerangs should be called ' swling water ’ (it 
appears that Mr. Williams' informant was not too 
certain), it seems impossible to understand why sabutu 
should be considered to represent a ' stone axe-head,’ 
or sarana, ' teeth.’ Actually the latter does perhaps 
faintly recall the teeth of some sharks, though com- 
parison (if this be legitimate) with designs on Tro- 
briand house-boards {kaivalapu) suggests that it 
originally represented a much conventionalized 
fish. 

To sum up : The carving on the four rajim- collected 
by Dr. Boheim includes a representation of Mataka- 
potaiataia as an important part of the design. But 
even in this small series the hero may be represented 
by an obvious human figure or by a pattern which in 
no way suggests an anthropoid origin, as in Fig. 7. 

Another line of degeneration and evolution of design 
appears, however, to exist. It will be remembered 
that in Mr. Williams’ rajim from Morima (Ferguson 
Island) the central part presents an intaglio surface 
with a number of designs in high rehef, which are 
identified as parts of the body and once as a body 
ornament (nose-stick). It may perhaps be inferred 
that some lingering memory of the human figure per- 
sists, and that a new series of conventional non- 
realistic patterns having been evolved or adopted — 
perhaps more probably the latter — the new designs 
were equated with the parts of a vaguely memorized 
body, although there is no visible likeness to an 
anthropoid pattern in either the intaglio or the 
carvings it carries. 


LES RECHERCHES ETHNOGRAPHIQUES EN BELGIQUE ET AU CONGO BELGE : A communication by 
Professor E. l)e Jonyhe. Louvain, to the Royal Anthropological Institute : II April, 1946 


Mrmsieur le President, Mesdames, Messieurs, 
av^ant d'aborder I'objet propre de cette 
petite causerie, je croirais manquer a un devoir 
elementaire de convenance. si je n’adressais pas au 
Royal Anthropological Institute mes remerciements 


les plus vifs pour I’insigne honneur qu’il m’a fait en 
me promouvant Honorary Fellow de I'lnstitut. 

Lorsqu’en janvier 1940 je recus la notification de 
cette distinction, j’eprouvai un sentiment de fierte de 
me savoir officiellement classe parmi les amis de 
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votre Grand Empire, et je compris en meme temps 
que ce tit re honorifique devait me servir de cuirasse 
centre toute faiblesse et toiite compromission entre 
les futurs envahisseurs et oppresseurs de ma Patrie. 

Autaiit de raisons de vous dire du fond du coeur : 
Merci ! 

En septembre 1944, qiiand vos vaillantes armees, 
dans un elan irresistible, libererent le sol de la Belgique, 
les Nazis venaient de m'emmener en captivite en 
Allemagne, et je n'eus done pas le plaisir alors d'unir 
ma voix aux ovations delirantes par lesquelles mes 
compatriotes en foules ont accueilli vos soldats 
victorieux. 

J'ai pense qii’il doit m'etre permis audjoiird'hui, a 
Toceasion de mon premier voyage en Angleterre 
depuis 1939, de joindre aux remereiements personnels 
que je viens d'adresser au Royal Aritliropological 
Institute Texpression de mon admiration, pleine de 
gratitude envers votre magnifique Nation et envers 
nos grands allies, auxquels la Belgique est redevable 
de la liberte retrouvee. 

L'expose que je me propose de vous soumettre 
tend moins a vous faire connaitre les activites anthro- 
pologiques et ethnologiques comme telles dans la 
Belgique occupee et dans le Congo beige en guerre, 
que d’exposer les progres realises dans nos connaissances 
antJiropologiques et ethnologiques du Congo pendant la 
pdriode de guerre. 

Je Grains qu’il ne vous fatigue par la secheresse, 
inherente a toute liste bibliographique, Je 
m’efforcerai d’eviter cet ecueil. 

Je viserai a etre aussi complet que possible, et a 
situer les publications les plus import antes dans leur 
ordre historique et logique, sans aucune pretention 
cependant de fournir un travail critique. 

II m'a paru que cet expose serait rendu plus facile 
et plus intelligible, s'il etait precede d un tableau, 
brosse a larges traits, des conditions particulieres 
dans lesquelles la Belgique et sa colonie se sont 
trouvees placees au point de vue des etudes anthro- 
pologiques et ethnologiques. 

Le fait de I'occupation allemande et les mesures 
tracassieres prises centre de nombreuses personnalites, 
n’ont pas pu empecher les universites beiges — excepte 
celle de Bruxelles, qui dut fermer ses portes fin 1941 — 
les academies, les musees et autres etablissements ou 
societes scientifiques, de poursuivre leurs activites, 
bien entendu a un rythnie ralenti. 

Certaines societes, comme la Societe d’ Anthropologic 
de Bruxelles, ont suspendu leurs travaux et leurs 
pubheations ; de meme, un grand nombre de period- 
iques, comme la revue Congo ; d' autres, comme la 
revue Kongo-overzee ont continue de paraitre avec 
une periodicite reduite et intermittente. 

La seule preoccupation etait d'empecher les Nazis, 
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pour qui la science ne compte que dans la mesure oil 
elle sert les interets de leur politique, dexercer leur 
influence nefaste, ne fut-ce que par la censure. 

L'Institut Royal Colonial beige a eii la bonne 
fortune de pouvoir reprendre ses seances de sections 
et ses publications en septeml)re 1940. Cette 
reprise s'est faite sans prise de contact avec les 
autorites occupantes, qui, malgre leur intense dt\sir 
d intervention, n'ont jamais reussi a y exercer une 
influence quelconque. 

Parmi les chercheurs isoles, la grande majorite 
se plongerent dans Tetude de leiu’ specialite, bien 
decides a ne jamais rien publier qui put servir les 
interets de Toccupant. Les sciences anthropologiques 
et ethnologiques n’ont eu a deplorer que deux mal- 
heureuses defaillances : celle du Professeur Fraipont 
de rUniversite de Liege, et celle du Professeur J. 
Maes, chef de la section ethnographi(|ue du Musee de 
Tervueren. L'action judiciaire et administrative leur 
a inflige des peines severes, mais justes. 

La grande misere des recherches d'anthrop(jlogie et 
d ethnologic coloniales pro\ enait incontestablernent 
de 1 isolement complet de la metro pole asservue, de la 
suppression de tfuite ])ossibilite de communication 
avec I'exterieur et avec la colonie. On en etait 
reduit a vivre de son passe, de ses documents acquis, 
de ses notes d'avant -guerre. On a du se contenter, si 
je puis ainsi m'exprimer, de vider ses vieux tiroirs. 

Cette situation s’aggravait encore du hiit de la 
destruction d’un grand nombre de bibliotheques 
(notamment celle de TUniversite de Louvain) et de 
collections scientifiques, due a des faits de guerre. 

Le Musee de Tervueren n'a soufFert que des bombes 
volantes. Les collections ethnographiques ont ete 
assez gravement endommagees ; mais en ce moment - 
ci des restaurations habile men t executees ont repare 
les principaux degats. 

De son cote, le Congo beige est reste indemne et 
hors de toute atteinte de rennemi. II a pu con- 
cent rer tons ses efforts sur la pours uite de la guerre 
et sur Tobtention d’une paix victorieuse. 

Pendant cette periode de guerre, il connut un 
debordement extraordinaire d’activite dans terns les 
domaines et notamment dans la recherche scientifique 
appliquee aux populations indigenes. 

Des centres de chercheurs se formerent un pen 
part out et se grouperent d’apres leurs origines 
academiques. Bientot ils eurent leurs ])ublications 
periodiques plus ou moins regulieres. Je m'absti- 
endrai de les enumerer de craiiite d'en omettre. 

Les plus import ants periodiques pour I'anthro- 
pologiste et rethnologue, sont Aequatoria, jmraissant a 
Coquilhatville et le Bulletin des juridictions indigenes 
d'Elisabethville. 

Apres ce preambule, nous pouvons passer en revue 
les principales etudes qui ont paru en Belgique et au 
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CVmgo pendant la guerre, en matiere (1) de pre- 
histoire. (2) d'antliropolegie. (3) de linguist iqiie. (4) 
d‘ethnol(*gie. 

I Pn]ii'>ton'L 

En avril 1940 deux eommunications. la premicTe du 
P. Lotar et nioi-inenie.^ la seeonde du Colonel 
Bertrand.- avaient attire Pat tent ion de Plnstitut 
Koy«il Colonial beige sur un dallage megalithique 
])res d*A])i. qiii avait ete visite et sommairement 
deerit ]>ar le P. A an den Plas en 1920. 

eommunications fournirent I'oceasion a M. 
van (.ler Kerken de fa ire un expose assez eomplet sur 
le mesolithique et la neolithiqiie dans le bassin de 
rUele.3 

Les riches collections de la section prehistorique du 
]\lusce de Tervueren furent tdudiees systtunatique- 
ment par M. Becquaert. Celui-ei publia une serie de 
notices dans : 

(^/) le Bnlldbi de ht Soclete Royah beige d' Anthro- 
pologic (rt di Prill Ido ire : 

^lateriel archeologique de I'Ebangi : ^ 

('in(| haehes de TUele : '' 

Haclies de I'Ubangi : 

Deux Kives ])ro\enant de la Mine de 
Tx'hungu- Kafamba." 

{b) 1 )an^ Safn in iretf n^chappel ijh Tljdsrh rift : 

Hydrage tot fie \ Oorgeschiedenis van Kuanda- 
Urundi.'^ 

Joiigere Steentijdperlekulturen in Belgiscli 
C’ellgo.'* 

Twee steenen werkt ingen uit het})ekken van 
fie W'anjid'^ 

(c) Dan'^ [o Bidletin de ITnstitut Boyal Colonial 
beige : 

Deux instruments en ])ierre taillee de 
TAugumu : 

Instruments en pierre taillee flu bassin de la 
i^ukenie : 

Ecu steenen ]junt uit Bokala4^ 

An ('ongo meme, nous pouvons signaler les etudes de 

('abus. F, : Donnees sur la prehistoire congolaise 
an ])leistoccuie : 

van Moorsel, H.: Les ateliers prehistoriques fie 
Leo])()ldville ; 

Mortelmans. (k : La ])osition ])resente et les 
dcv(4o])pements futurs a a])])orter aux re- 
chercli(‘s d'arclieologie prehistori({ue an Congo 
beige. I 

II nfhropologie 

1! faul bien reconnaitre quf‘ la litterature d’antliro})o- 
logie ])roprement dite. j'en tends d'anthrojjologie 
aiiatomicjue et biologicpie. est assez pauvre au Congo 
beige. 

I.es mt'decins coloniaux out concentre tons leurs 
ellortb sur la lutte contre la mortalite et les morbidites 
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endemiques. Leurs puldications portent surtout sur 
riiygiene et la demographic et il faut avouer qu'elles 
sont flTm interet considerable. 

Les pygmees ont le privilege de faire exception a 
cette regie generale. Ils ont ete et tidies de fa9on 
speeiale au ])oint de vue anthropologiqiie et au point 
de vue culturel. 

On se rappel lera que le P. Sehebesta a fait deux 
vovages crexploration des pygmees du Congo, dans 
lesquels il fut assiste j)ar le Doeteur Jadin, qui 
etudia surtout les groupes sang ui ns, et le Dr. Gusinde. 

Les result at s de ees deux voyages d'etudes tant au 
point de vue etlmographique qu'anthropologique 
furent exposes par le P. Sehebesta lui-meme dans deux 
volumes des Memoires de ITnstitut Royal Colonial 
beige, Section des Sciences Morales et Politiques.^” 

L'on sait que I'etiide du Dr. Jadin sur Les groupes 
sanguins des pygmees a paru dans les Memoires de 
ITnstitut Royal Colonial beige en 1935,^® en memo 
temps que le travail du Dr. Jullien : Bloedgroep- 
ouderzoek der Efe-pygtneen en der omivonende 
Xegersta m men . 

En 1940 parut une nouvelle etude de M. Jadin : 
Les ejroupes seingulns des Pygmdides et des Xkjres de 
Id protince egiiatorlede (Congo beige). 

De son cote, le Dr. Gusinde se decida a publier le 
resultat de ses recherches, sous le titre Die Kongo- 
pygmeten in Geschkhte 'und Gegenicart-^ et sous 
le titre ’ Die Rassenmerkmale der Bambuti- 
})ygmaen.‘ -- 

Quant aux pygmees du Kivu, ils furent etudies par 
le P. Schumacher, qui sejourna au Ruanda comme 
missionnaire Pere Blanc, pendant une trentaine 
d annees. Il flit charge de missions d'etudes par 
ITnstitut International Africaiii et par les Parcs 
Xationaux Beiges. 

Un resume de ses recherches sur les pygmees du 
Kivu fut ])ublie par ITnstitut des Parcs Xationaux 
du Congo beige, sous le titre : ' Die Kivu-pygmaen 
und ihre Soziale Umwelt im Albert -Xat ion alpark.* 

Le resultat eomplet des recherches du P. Schu- 
macher fut presente par ITnstitut des Parcs Xationaux 
a ITnstitut Royal Colonial beige, qui en decida Tim- 
pression dans les ^le moires en 4^ de la Section des 
Sciences Morales et Politiques.-*^ 

Pour des raisons techniques et a cause de la penurie 
(h‘ ])apier. la ]>ublication de cette volumiiieuse 
(hicumentation n'a ])as j)u avoir lieu a ce jour. 

La question des ])ygmees fut trait ee aussi par le 
Dr. Twisselmann, sous le titre : ‘ Contribution a 

Tetude anthropologiqiie des pygmees de TAfrique 
Occidentale.’ Cette etude vise surtout les pygmees 
flu Congo fran 9 ais. 

Je crois j)f)uvoir resumer cet expose en disant que 
I'etufle anthropologi(iue et ethnolf)gique des pygmees 
du Congo beige a donne lieu dans les dernieres annees 
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a line document at ion de la plus haute importance, 
dont M. van der Kerken, dans son Ethnie Mongo 
ii‘a pas su tenir compte. 

Ill Linguisfique 

All coiirs de la guerre, la linguisticpie congolaise 
s'est enrichie d\in vocabulaire, celui de TAlur,-" 
redige par le P. Van Neste. 

L'Alur appartient au grou])e linguistique impropre- 
ment appele ‘ Nilotique,' et que le P. Crazzolara 
designe par les termes Ji et Jo qui signifient ’ homrne/ 
le pendant du ntii des hantous. 

Au Congo beige, TAlur est parle par environ 
140,000 habitants. II presente des ressemblances 
tres etroites avec TAcol et le Jo-Luo, et moins 
etroites avec le Shilluk et le Nuer. 

Le vocabulaire Aliir est con^u dans un esprit 
pratique. II vent faciliter Tetude de la vie des Alurs, 
et abonde eii expressions cour antes et en details 
ethiK )graphiques. 

En 1943, le P. Willems a pu})lie en fran 9 ais et en 
damand line grammaire du Tshiluba.-® 

II a, de plus, en collaboration avec le P. Stapiiers, 
redige une etude tonologique de Tshiluba, dont 
rimpression dans les Memoires de Tliistitut Royal 
Colonial beige a etc decide. 

La tono logic du Tshiluba a etc mise en lumiere par 
le Prof. Bursseiis, <le rUnivcrsite de Gaml. 

M. Burssens a coiisacre de iiumbreuses etudes a 
cette question dans Kongo-overzee et dans le Bidhtin 
de ITnstitut Royal CV)lonial beige. 

Nous nous contenterons de citer : 

Wako-mojjo, Zuid-oost Kongo : 

‘ Tonologische T^hiluba-tekst 
‘ De toonassiinilatie in het tshiluba' : 

Le Tshiluba se troiive preciseinent etre la langue de 
grande extension quo dans deux etudes deja anciennes. 
j'avais propose comiiie langue nationale unique du 
Congo beige. 

Cette (piestion de T uni heat ion des langueset dialectes 
congolais a etc remise en discussion a la Section des 
Sciences Morales et Politiques de IT.R.C.B., en 1944. 

Ces echanges de vue ont about! a un tire a part du 
Bulletin des Seances de ITnstitut 32 qui coinpreiid 
les etudes suivantes : 

J. Tanghe : ' Le Swahili, langue de grande 

extension ' : 

Mgr. Cuvelier : ‘ Note sur la langue Kongo 

(Kikougo) ' ; 

(I. van der Kerken : ‘ Le Swahili, langue de grande 
expansion ' ; 

De Jonghe : ‘ LTinitication des langues congolaises ’ : 

Mgr. Cuvelier: ‘Du ‘‘lingua franca*' du Bas 
Congo ’ ; 

V. Gelders : ‘ La langue commune du (\)ngo.’ 

La meme question fut traitee par Liesenborghs : 
‘ Beschouwiiigen over \vezen, nut en toekomst der 
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zoog. “Linguae francae’* van Belgisch Congo* ^3 
au Congo, par le P. Hulstaert. dans Acquatoria : ‘A 
propos de langue unifiee.' 34 

Au point de vue de la methode, il convient de citer 
aussi une etude du P. de Boeck. in t it u lee FrfmierfS 
apjdlcations de hi geographte Ungiu-^tique aux langnes 
hantouesA^^ 

Cet essai d'a 2 )plication a retude des langues ban- 
toues d'une methode bien connue est interessant. 
II n'a cependant pas donne de resultats sensationnels, 
parce que Fauteur a du travailler sur des materia ux 
d 'etudes defect ueux, ceux rassembles par Sir Harry 
Johnston il y a une trentaine d annees. 

IV Ethnologic 

Nous arrivons maintenant aux recherches ethno- 
logiques proprement dites. 

Nous parlerons d'abord des ouvrages geiuTaux 
d'ethnographie congolaise et des ouvrages traitant 
les divers aspects d'une peuphule : pui^ nous pa^serons 
en revue les etudes speciales des phonomenes sociaux, 
politiques, juridiques. esthetiques, religieux et intel- 
lect uels. 

Disons d'abord que la bibliographic ethnographi([ue 
du Congo, jjubliee annuellement par le Bureau de 
Documentation ethnographique du Musee de Tervu- 
eren n'a pas paru pendant la guerre. 

En 1943. De C’leeiie a fait para it re une Intro- 
duction a V( ihnographiK du Congo en tlamand et en 
fran9ais.36 C ost un expose clair, mais sommaire, 
de Fetat aetuel de no^ connaissances en matiere 
d'ethnograpliie congolaise, avec une petite carte, 
de nombreuses illustrations et d'abondantes 
bibliographies. L'aute\ir ne s'attache ])as aux ques- 
tion (Forigine des coutumes et des institutions, (pFelles 
soient dues a Ftn'olution interne, a Femprunt ou a 
la convergence, in a is plutdt a leur fonction dans le 
cadre de Fensemble de la civilisation indigene, a 
leurs rapports avec les autres tdeinents cultunts. et a 
leur adaptabilite aux exigences nouvtdles ereees par 
la colonisation. 

C'est un excellent petit traite d'ethnographie 
coloniale du C’ongo. 

' La vie du noir au Congo. Free* is ethnographi(pie 
Congolais * du P, R inch on 3" >e ])resente avec un 
carac'tere de large vulgarisation. 

Parmi les monographies, la [ilus voluinineuse est 
certainement c'clle de ^l. van der Kerken, intitulee 
U Ethnie Mongo. Elle fut annoncee en 1 941. ‘38 
Seul le premier volume a paru en 1944.3‘3 i\ 
comporte pas moins de 1141 ])ages. 94 jTanches et 
2 )lusieurs cartes. Il s'occiq)e de Fhistoire, des groupe- 
inents et sous-groupements et des origines. Il doit etre 
suivi de ])lusieurs volumes traitant des cosmogonies, 
de la sociologie, de Feconoinio. des langueset des arts. 

L'auteur a veritablement vide tons ses tiroirs ])our 
ecrire une veritable encyclopedic, sans beaucoup se 
137 ] 
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soucier de la disposition et de la proportion des 
matieres trait ees. 

On pent troiiver pen heureux Temple )i dii neologisme 
‘ ethnie ' qni n'apporte a mon avis 2 >as beaiicoup de 
clarte dans la nomenclature des groupements hu mains. 
Mais le ternie avait ete mis a la mode par le Dr. 
Montandon. 

En 1941 pariit dans les Memoires en 8vo de 
TI.R.C.B., Section des Sciences Morales et Politiques, 
line monographic du P, de Beaucorps : Les Basongo 
de la Luniungu et de la Gobari,^^ et. en 1942, une 
autre du P. Mertens : Les chefs couronnes des Bakongo 
orieniauxA^ 

Les auteurs decrivent les princii^aux aspects de la 
vie de ces tribus, mais ils s'attachent plus specialement 
a Tetude des phenomenes sociaux et politiques ; 
famille, j^ropriete, organisation de Tautorite, insignes 
et initiation des chefs, role de la femme-chef, 
Tesclavage, le culte des ancetres, etc. 

Ces deux memoires aj)portent a la sociologie des 
peoples du Congo des materiaux de premier ordre. 

Je ne puis pas omettre de citer aussi, quoiqu'il 
n'ait pas paru, un important manuscrit, redige en 
Hamand par le P. Denoff et intitule : ’ Aan den rand 
der Dibeso.* C^ette etude sur les populations du 
Kasai etait destinee a paraitre dans la ‘ Bibliotheque 
Congo annexe de la revue Congo, Au moment 
de Tinvasion de Bruxelles par les Allemands, le manu- 
scrit se trouvait dans une armoire de mon bureau au 
Ministere des Colonies, Place Bo vale. Des les 
premiers jours, ces locaux furent occupes sans 
formalites par les services du Gouverneur General 
von Falkenhausen. Les bureaux furent vides de 
leurs meubles, et les documents qu its contenaient 
furent ietes pele-mele dans les caves. Le precieux 
manuscrit n'a jamais pu etre retrouve. 

Puisque j'en suis a des souvenirs personnels, vous 
voudrez bien me permettre d'evoquer le souvenir 
d'une conference sur Tesclavage au Congo, qu'a Tinsu 
de nos gardiens Xazis j 'ai faite en janvier 1943 devant 
mes camarades de captivite a la citadelle de Huy. 
Inutile de dire que le texte n'en fut pas public. 

Mais il existe un texte d une conference a peu pres 
semblable que j'ai faite devant la Societe Coloniale 
estudiantine, Koluc, sous le tit re : ‘ De Slaverij in 

Kongo.’ “i- 

C'est un avant-coureur de la publication desresultats 
de la vaste enquete instituee par TI.R.C.B. sur les 
formes de Tesclavage au Congo, et dont le depouille- 
ment s’est heurte a de grandes difficult es pendant la 
guerre, J'espere que ce depouillement pourra etre 
acheve dans quelques mois et paraitre dans les 
Memoires de Tlnstitut.^^ 

La question de Tesclavage fut traitee aussi par 
M. Dellicour sous le titre ‘ Une vieille question,' 
mais sans pretention ethnographique. 


D'autres questions sociales furent trait ees par 
M. de Cleene a TInstitut Royal Colonial beige, telles 
que Torganisation clanique et la polygamie.*^® 

Dans le domaine de Tethnologie juridique les 
recherches out doiinc lieu a une litterature particu- 
lierement importante par son orientation nouvelle. 

L'ouvrage le plus general est celui de M. Porsoz, 
Elements de droit caution ier nkjn.^'* 

L'auteiir erige en systerne les principes qu'il croit 
avoir deeouverts a la racine des coutumes juridiques 
qui reglent la vie des indigtmes. 

Son etude releve moins de Tethnographie qui 
s'attache a la variete des faits et des coutumes 
observes, que du Droit qui determine les regies de 
Taction. 

Le mnriage en droit coutumier de M. Sohier, de 
meme que VEssai de droit coutumier du Ruanda 
de M. van Hove se tient plus pres des faits ethno- 
graphiques. M. Sohier etudie ces faits non pas 
cependant en ethnographe, mais en juriste, et il 
cherche a degager Tesprit de la generaUte des usages 
tels qiTils ont ete reveles par Tethnographie. Sa 
synthese du manage coutumier est remarquable. 

C'est M- 8ohier qui a donne la grande impulsion aux 
recherches de droit coutumier congolais. 

Il est le fondateur du Bulletin des juridictions 
indigenes d'ElisabefhvUle, oil son influence continue 
de se faire sentir. 

Je lais.se aux bibliographies particulieres le soin de 
relever la longue liste des etudes sur les coutumes 
juridiques parues dans ce Bullet in ^ ainsi que celle des 
notices ethnographiques publiees dans A equator ia, « 

J'arrive maintenant a Tethnologie esthetique. 
Dans ce domain, M. Olbrechts s'est montre un veritable 
animateur en Belgique. Sous le titre ‘ Centre pour 
Tetude de Tart africain a TUniversite de Gand ' il 
a expose un programme complet d action pour ces 
etudes. 

Citons de liii : 

* Stijl en Substijl in de plastiek der Baluba ; 
De Kabila-Stijl.' 

' De Kabila -beelden van Dr. J. Maes.’ ^2 

‘ Bijdrage tot de kennis van de chronologic der 
Afrikaansche plastiek.’ 

" Westersche invloed op de inheemsche kunst in 
Afrika.’ 

‘ De integratie der Kunst in de kultuur bij 
primitiven.’ 

Pour la sculpture du Bas Congo, citons aussi : 

Weyns J. ‘ Un chef d 'oeuvre de la sculpture 
africaineprovenant des bantousoccidentaux.’ 

Weyns J. ‘ Drie merkwaardige schepters uit 
Xeder'Kongo.’ 

Je cueille au hasard quelques autres petites contri- 
butions a Tetude des arts indigenes dans la revue 
Brousse qui a paru au Congo en 1940 : 
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E. Boelaert. ‘ Exposition d'art nkundo a Coquil- 
hatville.’ fasc. 4, pp, 4-9. 

J. de Middeleer. ‘ La musique indigene et son 
adaptation an ciilte religieux.’ 3, pp. 9-13. 

Evrard. ‘ Sur les xylophones africains.’ 2, pp. 
15-21. 

H. Himmelheber. ‘Arts et artistes Bakuba/ 1, 
pp. 17-30. 

P. Pages. ‘ Des ioueurs de liute et de cithare.’ 
3, pp. 6-8. 

A. Sebakiga. ‘ La musique indigene et son 
adaptation au culte religieux.^ 1, pp. 13-16. 

Pour Tethnologie religieuse, je vous etonnerai 
peut-etre par ma brievete, qui cadre mal avec I'im- 
portance de la matiere. 

Je ne citerai qu'uii expose systematique substantiel, 
mais trop bref, du P. van Reeth des croyances et 
pratiques religieuses et magiques des noirs du 
Congo et une note du P. van Caeneghem sur les 
prieres adressees a la divinite par les Baluba.^^ 

Mais j’ajouterai aussitot que Ton pent trouvor des 
exposes plus ou moins detailles dans la plupart des 
etudes generales et speciales d'ethnographie congolaise 
que j’ai enumerees et meme dans quelques-unes que 
je m'excuse de n'avoir pas citees, nialgre leur merite, 
simple ment parce qu’elles eta lent difficiles a classer 
dans le cadre limite que je me suis trace. 

Je vise notamment Tetude du Prof. Smets : 
' Funerailles et Sepultures des Bami (Sultans) et 
des Baga-bekazi (reines- meres) de TUrundi ’ • 0 ^ 

celle du P. Schumacher : ‘ Contribution au calendrier 
agricole indigene du Ruanda.' 

II me reste a dire deux mots des syntheses ou plutot 
des hypotheses qui ont ete emises en vue d’une 
meilleure interpretation delamentahte dite primitive. 

Les ethnologues n'ont pas perdu le souvenir des 
theses brillamment proposees et habilement defendues 
par le philosophe fran9ais Levy-Briihl. Ces theses 
qui se resument dans la mentalite prelogique d’abord 
et dans la mentalite mystique ou magique ensuite, 
et dont la refutation a suscite une litteiature 
entierement interessante — il suffira de rappeler les 
travaux d’Allier, d'O. Leroy et de Radin — continuent 
a conditionner les jugements de beaucoup de philo- 
sophes sur la psychologic des soi-disant primitifs, et 
sur les travaux des ethnologues qui s’y rapportent. 

Cette question fut abordee de fa 9 on tres prudente 
par le Prof, de Cleene a Tins tit ut Royal Colonial 
beige, sous le titre : Vers une meilleure comprehension 
de la “ mentalite primitive.” ’ 

M, de Cleene part d'un essai du philosophe J, 
Maritain intitule ' Signe et symbole ' qui distingue le 
signe logique du signe magique. 

Le premier, qui predomine dans nos cultures 
evoluees, est place dans un certain etat fonctionnel, 
oil il est signe pour rintelHgence (speculative ou 
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pratique) prise commo dominante du regime psychi([ue 
ou du regime de culture. 

Le second, le signe magique, est place dans un 
autre etat fonctionnel, ou il est signe pour rimagina- 
tioii prise com me regula trice s\ipreme ou dominante 
de toute la vie psychique ou de toute la vie de 
culture, 

1 1 n‘y a done pas entre le signe logique et le signe 
magique, entre -Tint elligence du noire et la notre, une 
difference de nature, mais une difference d'etat, de 
font* t ion. 11 est important de noter que Levy-Bruhl 
lui-meme s'est rallie a eette interpretation dans une 
lettre du 8 mai 1938. 

Le Prof, de Cleene ne pretend pas que cette 
distinction elucide toute la complexite du probleme, 
mais il pense a juste titre quelle conduit a une 
meilleure comprehensk)n de ia mentalite primitive. 

Tout autre est I'attitude du P. Tempels, auteur d un 
livre intitule La philosophic' bantouey^ 

Ce titre ne maiiquera pas de surprendre les ethno- 
logues les plus avertis. 

Les Bantous possederaient-ils une x>hilosophie com- 
mune qui leur serait propre, et que le P. Tempels 
aiirait entendue exposer par quelques vieillards 
Baluba i 

Ce n est pas de cette fa 9 on que la question doit 
etre posee. Cette philosophic bant one nest qu'une 
hypothese que Tauteur a const ru it e apres avoir 
rapproche les langages, les comportements, les 
institutions et les coutumes des Bantous ; il les a 
analyse et en a degage les idees fondamentales a 
partir desquelles il a reconstruit lui-meme un systeme 
de la pensee bantoue. 

Ce systeme repose sur une ontologie qui differe de 
celle d'Aristote par son caractere dyiiamique. 

Au lieu de concevoir la notion transcendent ale 
‘ etre ' en la degageant, comme nous, de l attribut de 
sa force, le Bantou considere le concept ‘ force ’ comme 
inseparable de la detinition de I'etre. 

L'etre est ce qui a la force, qui possede la force. 
La force e'est l'etre, l'etre est la force. 

Sur cette notion fondamentale, l auteur a construit 
une ontologie, une criteriologie, une psychologic, une 
ethique et une justice bant ones. 

Le temps et la competence me manquent pour suivre 
tons ces developpements et verifier si ces theories 
expliqiient les const at at ions ethnographiques chez les 
different es peuplades bant ones. 

Plusieurs chercheurs auraient deja tente de pro- 
ceder a de telles verifications, et les reactions spon- 
tanees des auditeurs indigenes auraient confirmi 
Texactitude des hypotheses. 

Mais n’y a-t-il pas la un certain danger pour les 
methodes ethnographiques i L'experience des en- 
quetes prouve que Ton trouve tou jours facilement ce 
qu'on cherche. 
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Sous cette reserve, je suis persuade que Tetude 
ingeuieiise du P. Tempels ouvrira des voies nouvelles 
aiix recherches ethuograpliiques. 

En resume, je suis convaincu — et je serais heureux 
si j'avais reussi a voiis faire partager ma conviction — 
que les Beiges, aussi bien ceux qui ont travaille en 
Belgique occupee. que ceux qui uiit servi la bonne 
cause dans la colonie, ont fait ce qu'ils ont pu 
pour le progres des sciences anthropologiques et 
ethnologiques. 

^ Institut Royal Colonial beige. Bulletin dea Seances^ 1940. 

~ Bulletin de^ Seances^ 1940. 

^ Section des Sciences Morales et Politiques. Memoires, 
8®. Tom. X (1942). fase. 4. 118 pp. 

^ Ibid., 1938, pp. 33-42. 

^ Ibid., 1938, pp. 87-96. 

Ibid., 1940, pp. 110-113. 

~ Ibid., 1940, pp. 114-115. 

s Ibid.. 1942, pp, 177-185. 

» Ibid., 1942, pp. 9-19. 

Ibid.. 1942, pp, 150-152. 

Bulletin des Seance.s, 1943. pp. 586—595. 

1- Ibid., 1943, pp. 596-606. 

Ibid., 1945, pp. 348-360. 

11 Bulletin de V Association de-s ancient etudiant.s de VUni- 
versite de Lietje, Xo. 2, dtVembre 1944. 

1’ Bclt/itjne d'Ontreincr, Xo. de mai 1!>44. cf. Aequatona, 
1945, Oisr*. 4 {en tlamand), 

i*’ Assi)c)ation des Inqenieui'.s de Mans. Blisabethvdle^ 
1945. Xo. 9. 

11^ dicin'-, en 4^, 1938, H, J, (Tfschiehte, Geoqrnphi-schf Vinu'elt, 
I)t innqrapJiie und Aidkropoloijie, 1941, B. II, Die Zdffdjuti- 
pijqnuuu renn fturl Kth noifraph ie der Itu ri-Pygniaen. 

1^ Section des Sciences Xatiirelles et Medicales, en 8vo, 
'r. IV, fasc. 1, 1935. 

13 Ibid., T. IV, fase. 2. 1935. 

-3 Ibid.,'S., fa>c. 2, 4 2 pp. Voir rapport par De Jonghe, 
Bullftin de.s Istances^ XI (1940), 142-146. 

-1 Halle (Saalo), 1942. 

})nns Ameu/er der Akadeinie der Wissensrfiaftcn in Wien, 
1940, i^p. 69-78. 

“3 K.rploratie rail het Xafionaal Albert Bark. Zending P. 
Schuma<*her (1933-1936)), Afl. 1. 152 bl., 24 Platen. Brussel, 
1943. 

Voir Bulletin des Be'ances, XIT (l!141), p. 262 et p. 462. 

Mrinoires da IMnsee Roijal d'H i'>tfjire Xaturelle de 
Belqiqae, 2ieine .sene, faM*. 27, 1942 (distnbue le 31 de(‘embre 
P.H2). 

Meinoires <le ri . H.C'.H., Section des Sciences Morales et 
Politiques, en 8vo, T. XIII, Vol. I, p. 384 ss. et pp. 965 ss. 
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Woonlenboek van de Alur-iael, Mahagi. Polygraphiee d 
Boechout (Anvers) en 1940. 

Le Tshiluba dii Ka.sayi pour debutants. Tongerloo, 
Imprimene St. Xorbert, 223 pp. 

-3 Antwerpen. De Sikkel, 1943, 127 pp. 

33 Kongo-Overzee, VH-VHI, 1-3 (1942), pp. 100-107. 

31 Bulletin de VI.R.C.B., XII (1941), pp. 29-43. 

32 Ibid., XV (1944), fasc. 2. 

33 Kongo-Overzee, VII-VIII (1942), pp. 87-99. 

31 Aequatoria, VI (1943), fasc. 2, pp. 37-41. Cf. " Over 
taaleenmaking," VI, fasc. 1, p. 13. 

3^ I.R.C.B., Section des Sciences Morales et Politirpies, 
Memoires en 8vo, VIII (1942), 220 pp. 

3*^ Anvers, Editions Zaire, 1944, 155 pp. Inleiding tot de 
congoleesche Volkenkunde. Ibid., 1943, 159 bl. 

3' Bruxelles. Editions Atlas, 1941, 133 pp. 

33 I.R.C.B., Bulletin des Seances, XII, pp. 289-291. 

33 I.R.C.B., Section des Sciences Morales et Politiques, 
T. XIII, fasc. 1 et 2. 

Ibid., T. X, fase. 3. 

11 Ibid., T. XI, fasc. 1. 

12 Jaarhoek van het Koloniaal Centrum Leuven, 1942, 
pp. 23-35. 

13 Bulletin des Seances, XII (1941), pp. 6—7. 

11 Ibid., XII (1941), pp. 8-26. 

1^ Ibid., XIII (1942), pp. 16-21. Voir aussi ibid., XVI 
(1945). 

i'’ Ibid., XIII (1942), pp. 126-169. 

1' Elisabethville, 1942, 227 pp. 

1^ l.R.C.H.. Section des Sciences Morales et Politiques, 
Memoires en 8vo, XI (1943), fasc. 3, 248 pp. 

1^ Ibid., LX (1940)- fasc. 1, 125 pp. 

I.R.C.B.. Bulletin des Seances (1941), pp. 257—259. 

31 Wetenschappeli)ke T ijdingen, V(1940), fasc. 1, pp. 22-30. 

3 2 Kongo-Ovei zee, VI (li)40)^ PP- 38-48. 

3 3 l.R.C’.B,, Section des Sciences Morales et Politiques, 
Memoires en 8vo, X (1941), fasc. 2, 36 pj). 

^1 Bruxelles, 1942, 24 pp. 

3“ Gentsche Bijdragen Kun.stgeschijiedenis, IX (1943), 169- 
20<). 

3*^ Bull, des Musees Roy. d'Art et d'Histoire (1944), pp. 
71-82. 

37 Ibid., 1943, pp. 44-48, 

Bulletin des Missions de Schaert, 1942, pp. 57—60 et 75—79. 

33 ‘ Godsgebeden bij de Baluba,’ dans Ae<juatoria,\ll (1944), 
pp. 28-34. 

I.R.C.B., Bulletin des Stances, XII (1941), pp. 210, 234. 

^1 Bulletin agricole du Congo beige, XXXIII (1942), pp. 
500-509. 

^2 Bulletin des Skinces, XI (1940), pp. 324-334. 

'•3 - Bantu-philosofie,' dans Band, 1945, Xo. 2, pp. 60-78; 
Xo. 3, pp. 93-102 ; Xo. 7, pp. 267-274 ; Xo. 11, pp. 413 ss. 
Traduit en fran^ais par A. Rubbens et public sous le titre : 
La philosophie hantoue dans la collection Lova^iia, Klisa- 
betliviile, 1945. 
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MYTHICAL ORIGIN OF CATTLE IN AFRICA. By 

\V if n r( fe r-va nd, J oh a n nfsh n rg 

' There is no conclusive evidence as yet to 
’ show where the domestication of animals, 
including the dog, took place. The earliest agricultural 
societies had domesticated animals. Indeed it is 
interesting to note that the early food-producers, 
when emerging into hist or not onh^ alread\^ pos- 
sessed an empirical knowledge of agriculture and the 
domestication of animals, but had woven them 
around w ith a tangle of magical and religious theories 
that is not yet entirely unravelled. But there is a 
general agreement that this momentous step took 


M. D. ir. Jeffreys, M.A., Ph.D., University of the 

' place in the Ancient East, the region of the most 
‘ ancient civilization known to us.’ ^ 

With the various religious and magical rites and 
tabus that attach to cattle in various parts of Africa 
I am not concerned in this paper. What has intrigued 
me is that in three areas the mythical origin of cattle 
is the same, namely that they came out of the w ater, 
Straight into man's hands. There is no indication 
that the domestication of these cattle w as a slow' and 


^ Ferry, \V. J., The Primordial Ocean, London, 1935, p. 68. 
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gradual process. So far as I have been able to dis- 
cover these are the only traditions on the origin of 
cattle in Africa. In view of ‘ the general agreement ' 
that cattle entered Africa from Asia, one would expect 
that the traditional origin among African past ora lists 
would be somewhat different. 

The Fulani Story . — Mohamet sent six disciples to 
convert the West of Africa to Islam. One of these 
was Yakuba of whom Mohamet prophesied that he 
would be the founder of the Fulfulde-speaking peoples. 
Yakuba went to Melle, w here he married the king's 
daughter, Bajemongo. By her he had two legitimate 
children, and two illegitimate whose father was un- 
known. These four children did not speak Arabic, 
the language of their father, nor Melle, the language 
of their mother, but a tongue of their own — Fulfulde. 
One day Yakuba sent Bajemongo w ith her tw o illegiti- 
mate children to the local river with a Koranic 
talisman tied to her neck, saying that she w ould tliere 
see her seducer. 

She w ent, and a man rose out of the w ater. Baje- 
mongo said to him, ' Here, take your tw o children,’ 
and leaving them with him, w ent away. 

The man spoke to the two children saying that he 
w ould give them something which he called Yen’ (cow s) 
but of which they then had no idea. He told the 
children that with this gift they could never return to 
a town life but w^ould always have to live in the bush, 
wandering about with the Ye//. He told them that 
the Ya/ would come out of the river and follow^ them ; 
that they must walk aw ay from the river calling out 
‘ Hi, Hi, Hi,’ whereupon the Ye// would follow' them. 
He further told them that they must not turn round 
and look back, because if they did the Ye// would 
stop coming out of the river. 

The children obeyed him, but after a time chey 
looked back, and the river w hich had become a river 
of COW'S became again a river of water, and that is 
W'hy the Jafen (their own name for themselves — the 
‘ cow^-Fulani ' of the European) do not have as many 
cows as they might have had. 

The above story was narrated to me by Clallam 
Mohammadii of the Wallarbe family, born at Ngaun- 
dere, French Canieroons. 

The Nandi Story . — ‘ Cattle, goats, and sheep are 
‘ said to have come out of a great lake. There lived 


' in olden days a person of im})ortance who on one 
' occasion went to the lake and struck tlie water eight 
' times with a long stick. Cattle, goats, and .sheej/ 

* issued from the w'ater in large numbers, and every- 
' body w'as able to take away as m<iny as he recpiired 

■ and put them in cattle kraals.’ - 

The Shithik Story . — ' One of the groups of peoj/le 

■ whom Xyankang found in the iand were the tisher- 
' men, or river men with the power of turning into 
‘ lish, w'hile the mysterious cows w'hose dimg provided 
‘ the ashes of denying " had their original home in 
' the river.' 

With the origin of the domestication of cattle un- 
certain, one may legitimately suggest that the.se three 
traditional African accounts of the origin of cattle 
refer to the domestication of an animal, the ecpii valent 
of the water-buffalo of India, a wild animal now' in 
process of subjugation. Support for this suggestion 
comes from a paper, ‘AStudyof Native African Cattle ' : 

* 1/1 short, it is believed that the Hrst cattle to be 
' domesticated in Africa were the giant horned, wild 
’ ” oxen of the Nile valley, ’ called by Helzheimer, 

' Bos primigenius, Hahni. Nora snh-sp( ries Helz- 
' helmet’. Then, at the end of the Neolithic era, there 
‘ entered Lower Egypt from Asia . . . cattle of an 
‘ entirely different type, namely the Bos brachyceros or 
‘ Shorthorn,’ 

However, further information may show that there 
is no basis in fact for this suggestion and that the 
origin of this tradition must be ascribed to part of a 
ritual as Lord Raglan has so convincingly shown : 

' The position which we have now' reached is that the 

* folk-tale is never of ])opular origin, but is merely 
' one form of the traditional narrative ; that the 
' traditional narrative has no basis either in history 
' or in philosophical speculation, but is derive<l from 
‘ the myth : and that the myth is a narrative con- 
' nected with a rite.' 

I would therefore much appreciate any other 
references to stories of the origin of cattle in Africa. 


“ Hollis, A. C., The X<indi. Oxford, 1909, p. 9S. 

^ vSelignian, C. O. and K, Z., The Tribe^t of the 

Xilotic S iff hot, London, 1931, p. 89. 

* Curson, H. H., and Tlnnnson, K. W., ' A rontnhution to 
tlie stiuly of Native African Cattle.' Otuier.'^poort Jounidl of 
Vetcritiat n Service otnl Atiintol fndustnj. Vol. 7, no. 2. 

^ Raglan, Lord, 77<t Hero, London, 1939. p. 14.”>. 


ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE : PROCEEDINGS 


The Place of Anthropology and Ethnology in Turkish 
Universities, and works and studies carried on 
in that field. Snmmary of a Communicdtioti hy 
Prof. Sevket Aziz Kattsn, 18 April, 1946 
The first Institute of Anthropology in Turkey was 
founded in 1925, in the Faculty of Medicine of Istanbul 


University ; it moved to the Ltanbul Faculty of Sciences 
m 1933. MTien in 1935 a Faculty of Languages, 
History, and CJeography w'as started in Ankara, the 
Institute found its permanent homc‘ w itliiu this Faculty. 
The Turkish Institute of Anthropology of Ankara is the 
centre of anthropological resi'arches in Turkey ; more- 
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over, as it formed a unit among the several departments 
of the Vniversity. it was jirovided witli a chair by the 
Univeisity Reform Law of 1933. 

The Turkish Institute of Anthropology jiublishes a 
review {I'urk Antropoloji Dergisi-Reviie T urque cVA)i- 
thropologie)^ which appeared regularly ii]d to the year 
1939. Its publication was then unfortunately interiupted ; 
the review will, however, begin to aj)pear in the very 
near future - 

The courses of study in Ankara and Istanbul uni- 
versities show some differences. In the University of 
Ankara, the course of anthro])ology and ethnologv" covers 
eight semesters or four years, and is ciuwned with the 
‘ licence ’ degree ; then come the studies for the doctor’s 
degree. The main course, spread over eight semesters, 
includes lectures on human palaeontology", prehistory, 
and on the ethtie of tlie world, with laboratory, seminary, 
and research work in physical anthropology, prehistory, 
and ethnology. The students who take up anthro})ology 
and ethnology as their principal subjects have to follow, 
for a })tndod of four semesters, certain courses of 
geogra])hy ; and similarly, the students of the depart- 
ment of geography attend, for four semesters, certain 
coursi's of anthropology and ethnology. The courses to 
be followed and the programmes that correspond to 
them are determined by the professors of the institutes. 
In Istanbul University, prehistory and ethnograjihy are 
being taught, but there exists no independent depart- 
ment of anthropology, as in Ankara University. 

Systematic investigations both m physical anthro- 
pology and in piehistory and ethnology have been and 
are being made in Tmkey. In the year 1937 a wide 
anthropological suiwey was carried out with the aid of 
the CJoveinment, on 59,728 Turks of both sexes [tAupiete 
Antliropcmetriqne Turqiie. Publication de I’Office central 
<le Statistique ile la Republique Tur(jTie, Xo. 151, 1937, 
Ankara). Tb(‘ results have been published by the 
General Directorate of Statistics and a study of these 
results may be found in L' Anatolie. le Pags de la Pace 
Tarqiie. by Dr. Afet Inan, jiublished in tJeneva in 1941. 

The Society of Turkish History plays a most valuable 
jiart in prehistoric survey and research work. In 
ethnological and ethnograjihical n^search, and in the 
collection of materials of culture and folklore, the 
General Directorate of Museums — a department of the 
Ministry of Kducation- — comes in the forefront. 

For information (‘oncerning the work and studies 
carried out in the fields of anthropology and ethnologv" in 
Turkey, and the ]»rogrammes of studies in the university, 
refenmee should be made to the booklet published in 
1940 by Prof. Sevket Aziz Ivansu ami called Tiirk 
Aidropoloji Enstitusu Tarih(,'€s'i-H istonqt/e de Vlnstitat 
fare (V Aidhropologie ; and also to tlu‘ Bulletin Xo. 34, 
published by the Turkish Historical Society {Belief e ) t~ - 
Avril, no. 34, Ankara. Revue puldiee jiar la Societe 
d'Histoire Turque). Furtlier, some researches on pre- 
history and physical anthropology are being jniblished 
in the llei'ieir of the Faculty of Languagt^s, History, and 
Geograjiiiy of Ankara University : Revue de la Faculte 
de LaugueSy d'HiMoire, et de (Jeographie. The Institute 
of Anthropology of Ankara University is also publishing 
its researches on anthrojiology and dhnology. 

So far, thr(‘e theses for the* doctor's flegree have been 
prcqiared by stuilents trained in the Institute : 

{a) Dr. Xermin Ay gen.- A research on the blood 
grou])s of the Turks and the relation of the blood 
groups with anthropological characti^ristics (1942). 

(6) Dr. Muine Atasayan. — An anthro])ological research 
on the hair of the Turks (1942). 

[ 


(c) Dr. Saim Apay. — Anthropo-social study of the 
Turkish convicts (1945). 

The teaching staff of the Institute of Anthropology and 
Ethnology in Ankara University includes a professor 
(who IS director of the Institute), three assistant -pro- 
fessors, and two assistants. 

Although the Institute is only twenty years old, most 
of its work has already been valued and recognized by 
the scientific world. Turkish activities in the field of 
anthropology, ethnology, and prehistory have been duly 
communicated in most of the national and international 
congresses of anthropology", ethnology, prehistory, and 
liistory. 

Anthropology under Nazi Rule in Czechoslovakia. 

Sumryiary of a Cornmunication by J. A, VaUik, 
3/.D., D.Sc., Prague: 18 April, 1946 

To say plain truth, there was very little 
anthropology at all in Czechoslovakia. Our universities 
were closed, our institutes pilfered by the Germans, and 
we had almost no opportimity whatever to work 
scientifically. As a matter of fact, this kind of work was 
forbidden, many of our colleagues were dead, in prison, 
or in concentration camps, and the remainder, more or 
less, had to keep out of the limelight on account of the 
Gestapo. 8o, for instance. Professor 8uk had to leave 
Brno, early in 1940, and went up-country to do medical 
work ; Professor Pert old had to leave Prague and to 
hide, and I myself as Public Health officer of the City of 
Prague had to devote myself to the welfare of infants 
and children to keep down mortality, which under the 
stress of war began to rGe rapidly. Othf‘r anthropologists 
were pensioned off. 

Our anthropological work which Professor Suk, 
Professor Maly, and myself were almost compelled to do 
was rather of a sinister kind. We had to make racial 
diagnosis in cases of Jews who claimed to be of Aryan 
origin. It was always a two-edged sw'ord. We, of 
course, did not like to aid the CJestapo, on the other hand 
we had to be very careful not to be blamed for partiality 
by our German supervisors, for that might have been 
rather dangerous. In many cases we did succeed, yet 
this w"as not exactly scientific work, for our authorities 
were German authors— especially then idol in racialism, 
Professor Hans F. K. Glint her, whose work we did in 
many items misuse for the benefit of our Jew-ish fellow- 
citizens. 

To prove j)aternity or non-paternity w"e had to use 
blood -groups in collaboration wdth our serological expert 
Dr. Raska. The inheritance of the O — A — ^B and 
of the M — N systems w-as highly valued by the Germans. 
The inheritance of a great number of physical traits of 
smaller importance and of finger- and palm-])rints also 
w as used in those reports of our experts, especially in the 
reports of Dr, Sekla. 

Exptuienct' gathert'd in this field is now- of use in cases 
of paternity claims, for it jiroved in several instances to 
be reliable. 

The children of the imfort unate village of Lidice were 
carried away and, to this day, ninety of them have 
not bt^en found, and of those found several have not 
been recognized by their respective mothers, for you 
will (piite understand that a baby’s face wdll change 
very much after four years. In cases like that ex- 
perience in the fitJd of legal anthropology W'as of value 
and w'ill sureR" be so in some other cases now under con- 
sideration. 

Many of our collections liave been lost ; Professor 
8uk’s collection of face-casts gathered all over the world 
142 ] 
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was hit by a shell and partly destroyed, as well as his 
private library, and last but not least the celebrated 
collection of Pfedmost specimens was, in the very last 
niinutes before the end, burnt down completely and 


deliberately by the Germans, Unfortunately, a large 
part of the library of the anthropological dej)artment of 
the Masaryk University in Brno was destroyed together 
with this collection. 


PROCEEDINGS 

West China Border Research Society 

The Society was instituted to promote scientific 
studies connected with the WestH’hina Border, 
and the Western Provinces of Kansu, Sinkiang, 
Chinghai, Sikang, Szechwan, Kweichow, and Yimnan. 
The Society's interests are very broad, ranging from 
arclueology and sociology to biology and medicine. It 
welcomes new members from all classes of persons 
interested in these studies. 

The Society publishes amiually a Journal in two parts : 
Series A, Culture ; Series B, Natural History. The 
Journal enjoys a very wide circulation and has readers 
all ov'er the world. Contributions are invited. Articles 
may appear in English or Chinese. C'hinese articles will 
have abstracts in English. The Journal is illustrated, 
and a limited number of plates can be accepted. All 
manuscripts should be addressed to the editors of the 
Series concerned. 

The membership fee is S 1,000,00 a year and this in- 
cludes one journal, either Series A or Series B. Pros- 
pective members should submit their names to the 
Treasurer. 

The Executive Committee, 1945- 6 consists of 
William P. Fenn, President ; Li An-che, Vice-President ; 
Brain Harland, Treasurer ; D. C, CJraham and Cheng 
Te-k’un, Editors, Series A ; Liu (4i’eng-chao and D. C. 
Graham, Editors, Series B; Mrs. D. ('. Graham, 
Librarian ; Daniel S. Dye, Member -at -large ; Cheng 
Te-kTin, Secretary. 

Eight Open Meetings were announced for the session 
1945-6. They were held in the Lecture Hall of the 
vStubbs Memorial Chemistry Building, West (*hina 
Union University, and were followed by open discussion. 


OF SOCIETIES 

Scottish Anthropological and Folklore Society : 
im Thurn Memorial Lecture 

Professor C. Daryll Forde delivered the annual 
lecture at Edinburgh on 9 April. 1946. on 
Anthropology ns an integrative study. 

Anthropology in the nineteenth century sought a com- 
prehensive understanding of Man in terms of both 
physical cpialities and cultural activites. Its outlook 
was dominated by the theory of evolution. 

Subsequent developments in the various fields have so 
specialized interests and techniques that the significance 
of results in one bianch is often little considered in 
others. Can Anthropology sustain its role as an in- 
tegrative study of Mankind ? 

Earlier theories of parallel evolution by simjjle stages 
in the racial, technol<'>gical, and social spheres have long 
ceasefl to be adecpiate to accoimt for the intricate history 
and complex jjrocesses of de\'elopment which researches 
in Physical and Cultural Anthropology and Archieology 
have revealed. But these spheres are interconnected 
and dependent on both physical environment and 
psychological and biological processes. 

Recognition that we are in fact dealing with a series of 
interdependent systems involvmg biological variation, 
habitat, technology, social structure, and beliefs not 
only affords a key to the proper interpretation of the 
gi'owing wealth of knowledge concerning particular cul- 
tures. past and present, but provides the foundation for 
a comprehensive scientific analysis of grou]) activity in 
Man. This is the cijinmon interest ami objective wliich 
can serve to define the Anthropological approach and 
to reintegrate the studies in the various specialized 
fields. 




REVIEW 


Gourd Growers of the South Seas. By Ernest S. Dodge 
{The Gourd Society of America, Ethnographical Series 
Xo. 2), Boston, Mass., 1943. Pp. 120, with wx.viii 
Plates 

Tlie fii*st nuinber of this series was on ' Gourds of the South- 
‘ eastern Indians,’ by Dr. Frank G. Spei'k, and the second 
follows the same plan. The author. Assistant Curator at the 
Peabody Museum of Salem, Mass., brings wide knowledge 
and many illustrations to his task, and will delight gourd- 
lov'ers ev^ery where. Here is a real Apocolocynthosis of Poly- 
nesian culture, introduced by a sketch of the region, its 
peoples and its gourds, which are numerous but mostly 
introduced in recent times. An arcluoologist may lament 
both the rapiil decay of used gourds and the lack of material 
and skill for perpetuating their semblance in pottery, as has 
happened so fortunately in some other regions. There are, 
however, wooden containers modelled on gourds, or similarly 
decoratetl. 


The uses of gourds are numerous, and classdicat ion of them 
illustrates almost every aspect of material culture. ^Musical 
instruments alone account for many types— rattles, drums, 
resonators, whistles, trumpets, and ' swing tojis ’ used like a 
bull-roarer. Wootl carving was so characteristic an art in 
Polynesia that the decoration of gourds here arouses our ex- 
pectations. Gourds can either be stained or incised, and both 
methods are widespread. There is also ' pyrography,’ a 
good term for decoration by burning with a glowing ember. 
Here, too, there are regional schools of craftsmanship and 
of tlesign. 

The folklore of gourds includes some curious creative legends 
and devices for imprisoning souls, winds, and tlemons. 

It is to be regretted that so haiuly and gracious an object 
as the gourd is being displaced by European pots and tins. 
Perhaps the Gourd Soiuety of America will add missionary 
enterprise to its other activities, and reinstate it in the New 
Order as a friend and servuint of man. J, L. M. 



CORRESPONDENCE 


Naga Loyalty during the Japanese Invasion 

Sir, — Professor Hutton’s Presidential address for 
1945, ‘ Problems of Reconstruction in the Assam 
^ Hills.’ 

I think, perhaps, a few corrections and additions from one 
who was present with the Nagas throughout the Japanese 
invasion might be of interest. 


(1) The road from Dimapur to the Burma border is only 
four- way in the Plains. It is two-way through the hills. 
Tlie Bokajan Road from Kohima to tlie Plains was never 
completed and had been abandoned before the Japanese 
arrived. Dimapur is rapidly returning to its pre-war size 
and will soon he only the village it was before the war. 

(2) British troops were certainly taken at once for friends 
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ami allies, but not Iiuhaii troops, Xajias i ontmued to 
roirard Indian troo])s with 'Suspicion, as Indians in the I.X.A. 
wt*re opeiMtin^j: with the Japanese and it was almost iin- 
pos-^ible for tliein to distinguish between friend and foe where 
Indnins were conetTiUMl. Xattas dishkeil the I.X A. more 
tlian the Japanese thouii:h tliey saui the Jajianese were not 
human lieiiiL's ami must be another kind of animal : mei- 
dentally. Xag«is did not like the smell of Japanese. 

(J) Xaga loyalty, paiticularly of our ohl enemy Khonoma, 
had to be seiai to be believi'd. In one ease Ang<imis t-ame m 
from Kiuwema and told iis that there were many Japs in 
-ome buildings a little way aw.iy fr('tm the village and th(‘ 
other side of the road The artillery qiiiekly k'ot the range 
through an observation jilane, as the village ami buildings 
were out of sight from Jotsoma, but dm* to an error in briefing 
the spotter in tlu* phine the village was sliolieil for half an hour 
instead of the Japanese lines. Fourteen villagers were killed 
and as m.uiy iiijureil, but nu'ii of tlait village (‘ontinued to 
eoine in to our lines and give us targets in the area. 

It seems important to relate that Xaga assistance was best 
where it was most wt*leome and that the as-,istan(e given to 
* 33rd Corps ' operating in the Xaga Hills District was mueh 
greater than thiit rei-eived by the ' 4tii Corps m Mani])ur 
State. Many of the ' 4th Cor])s ' troops had liad some experi- 
em e in Burma <uui they were still inclined to look on the local 
inhtibitants <ls enemies. Theie were eases where Kukis near 
Bishenpur walked many st<iges to the borders of Caharf 
District to give information. 

1 wish Brofessor Hutton had tackled the political side of 
the problem more fully; perhaps lie will at a Liter date, but 
.iny rei'onstriiction scheme for the Assam Hills wall depend 
very largely on plans for the future constitution of India 
which are now being thrashed out in Xew^ Delhi. Anthro- 
])ologists in India are not making sulhcieiitly determined 
efforts to make the future rulers of India interested m smJi 
imitters. 

K. T. I). LAMHKRT 

SiallotKjy A-'isui/i 
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A LOWER RAL.EOLITHIC HAXD-AXE FROM CENTRA.L AR.A.BIA 


A Lower Palaeolithic Hand-Axe from Central Arabia. 

1 llitstnttfd 

During 1J40-41 1 spent a perioil of six months m 
Eastern Arabia and on Baliiein Island, engaged in 
ai (4iieologn'al work imdei the ausjiices of the Depaitment of 
Anthiopoiog\' of the Uni\eisit\’ of California, 

While in the juovime of El Hasa I secured, liy a happy 
chance, an extiemels line paheolitliic hand-axe, found under- 
ground m the very centie of Arabia. 

Mr. J. D. Bauer, an expeiienced engineer of the California- 
Arabian Standard Oil ('ompany, discoverefl it at Dinvadanii, 
which is about 37.) mile.s from the east c()ast of Arabia and 
about 340 miles north-east of Mecca. Mr. Bauer was having 
an excavation ma<le for a petiol-sttirage tank, and as the pit 
was being I»afkfilled he saw- the hand-axe rolling down the 
slope. From the colour <jf the soil on it lie concluded that tlie 
objei t had been lying anywhere from 2 feet to 0 feet below^ 
the sui hi( e. 

The maximum measurements of the hand-axe are as 
follows; length. 7i inches; wulth, 3^ inches; thickness, a 
little over 1^ inches. Its colour is greenish-grey, and it is a 
s(ji!,ew hat alteied \’ol<'anic rock. I was told that in Centi’al 
Arabia one often meets with iiartial receinentation by heat 
ami, later, gases on fiagiiaaital volt-anic rocks, and that these 
are lei oiisolidated. 

T\ pologic-ally the artifact falls within tlu* Acheuhan cate- 
goi\ , and I lieiieve that nothing (pute like it has been found 
elsewhere m Arabia proper. 

F. B. ( OKXWALL 

Ifoss, ( '(ilijonnd 


‘ .scrapers, cores, and rejects. Various techniques w-ere 
‘ represented, and some of the artifacts may be comparatively 
' recent, made probably by the earliest mound-builders, but 
' other pieces were fashioned by men who w’ere indeed in a 
' paia'olithic state of culture.'] 

The * Golden Fleece’ in Peru 

SiR,^ — As a reader of The Golden Bouyh and an 
admirer of Sir James Erazer I am sending the 
following observations to you, in case one of his 
pupils might bo interested. 

In the provinces of fSandia and Carabaya on the Eastern 
slopes of the Cordilleras in Soutlierii Peru it is to-day the 
(‘ustom among the natives washing gold in the rivers to place 
shorn sheepskms in their sluice boxes to recover the gold from 
the gravel which flow-s through the sluices. The gold, par- 
ticularly the fine particles, adheres to the lleecy wool, aided by 
its natural grease ; from time to time these skins, when they 
liold as much gold as is practical, are taken out and either 
dried m the sun or rinsed m water to set free their gold- 
content. It has occurred to me that this simple method might 
possibly be universal and that the voyage of the Argonauts 
might have been a piratical expedition to steal these skins, 
which w ould be of great value. As 1 am living far from text 
books and source material it is impossible for me to know' if 
there w'ere gold placer-deposits in ancient Colchis. I have 
been told by philologists that the Aymara language, of w'hich 
a lexicon exists, made by a Jesuit priest in the late sixteenth 
century, actually contains a word for a ‘ Golden Eleece.’ 
This is the language spoken to-day in the Titicaca region 
and m part of Bolivia, and 1 believe the Aymara culture is 




[Since this note, with photograph, was received, the imple- 
ment har^ been pubh^>hed bv Dr. Corinvall in Geoyr. Journal, 
XVII, Jan. Eeb. I94b, p. 39, with plate S facing p. 42. By 
the courteou-> permi'^sion of the Hoyal Geographical Society 
it 1 *^ repubh'-hed here, on account of it.*, anthropological 
interest ; w-ith the follow-ing additional information : 'On 
' the high grouiiil m Hasa called Jabal Mai-llira 'ash Shamali 
‘ (pi. 3, p. 39), Dr. Cornw'all himself collected many points, 


very ancient, antedating the Incas, 

Yours faithfully, 

Cctbilla 122, Lima, Peru A, B. SALTO 

[X.B . — Tins explanation of the ' Golden Eleece ’ was cur- 
rent when this primitive ' grease - 

Smwn to be in use among the natives of 

Cole [ ii^^M 
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MAN 

A Notice to Subscribers 

Upon publication of the current issue, that for November- 
December 1946, Professor Sir John Myres retires from the Hon- 
Editorship of Man. Its foundation in 1901 was due to his inspira. 
tion and he was its first editor : the Council of the Royal Anthropo- 
logical Institute is profoundly sensible of all that Man has owed 
since then — and never more than in recent years — to his devotion, 
humanity, and scientific judgment. Future editors cannot aspire 
higher than to continue in the spirit of his editorship. 

Before retiring, Sir John has prepared the way for important 
post-war developments in the policy of Man^ designed to increase 
its circulation without impairing in any way its scientific standards ; 
and the Council hopes that it will long continue to benefit by his 
advice. 

As a first step, Man will revert to monthly issue with the number 
for January 1947, after six years of bi-monthly publication due to 
war-time limitation. Prices will, as an experiment and despite 
much increased costs, be as before the war — 2 s. the monthly 
number, or £i the annual subscription (loj. to the Fellows of the 
Royal Anthropological Institute) . 

Arrangements have been made with the printers to ensure 
prompt publication at the commencement of each month. Upn 
to-date notes and reports will be included up to the last moment 
consistent with maintenance of this programme. 

On reversion to monthly issue it will no longer be possible, 
normally, to accept papers for publication in Man which with 
text-figures would occupy more than four to five pages, and 
conciseness is more than ever important. 

It is now proposed, in order to finance the development of Man, 
to accept more advertising matter, of suitable character, by making 
four additional pages available for this purpose. Rates will be 
quoted on application to the Hon. Editor. At the same time, 
measures to make Man more widely known are expected to increase 
the circulation substantially. 

Present subscribers are urgently asked to assist by bringing Man 
to the notice of their friends, since substantially increased circulation 
will permit corresponding increases in the size of Man. 

Man now falls, as formerly, to be edited by the Hon. Secretary 
of the Royal Anthropological Institute until further notice. All 
communications should continue to be addressed to 

The Hon. Editor of Man, 

21, Bedford Sq,uare, 

London, W.G.i. 










